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Faster production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearings. 
Operating with less friction, less wear, 
lower upkeep cost, the ball bearing is 
a “natural” for the higher speeds, greater 
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rigidity and improved quality demanded 
by today’s exacting production standards. 
Thus, an investment in machines of mod- 
ern ball bearing design is an investment 
in faster production—/ower costs. 
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MECHANICAL TUBING 


seamless and welded 


FOR ANY APPLICATION 


Hollow structural assemblies and precision 
working parts made from B&W Mechanical 











_ Tubing give lightweight construction with 
heavyweight ruggedness and dependability — 
show important savings in production time, | 
costs and materials over the use of forgings and 


bar stocks. 
From its modern specialty tube mills, B&W 
can supply mechanical tubing — either seamless 








or welded—of the proper analysis, size, gauge, 
temper and finish for making practically any ‘ 
hollow machined or fabricated part . . . better, 
faster, cheaper. In fact B&W Mechanical Tub- . 
ing embraces the widest range of analyses avail- t 





able from one source. So no matter what kind 
of steel tubing you need—from plain carbon to 
high alloy grades—B&W makes it. } 

You'll find a lot of present uses of B&W 














Mechanical Tubing that may suggest future 
savings for you in Bulletin TDC-123. Send for 
a copy today. TA-1409 M 
Seamless and Welded Tubular Products in a full range of 
Carbon, Alloy, and Stainless Steels for All Pressure and 
septa : 
B® 


Other B&W Products 

















Built 35% lighter 


Above, 50-ton capacity gooseneck trailer built by Rogers 
Brothers Corp., Albion, Pa. Low-alloy, high-tensile Mayari R 
steel was used. Below, the same type of trailer carrying a 
considerable overload. 





This 50-ton capacity Rogers trailer built of Mayari R 


weighs 35 pct less than it would if made of ordinary 
carbon steel. In addition, it has the reserve strength 
to carry payloads far in excess of its rated capacity. 

Rogers is another leading builder of trailers who 
has made important advances in design through 
the use of this versatile weight-saving steel. 

Here are some of the properties that Mayari R 
offers manufacturers of heavy equipment. Minimum 
tensile strength of 70,000 psi with a minimum yield 
point of 50,000 psi .. . endurance limit of 50,000 psi 
... high resistance to atmospheric corrosion, impact 
and abrasion .. . excellent paint-adherence. 


Mayari R fabricates and welds in the same man- 







WITH 


otrength to opare 


ner as carbon steel. No special treatment is required. 
It is used in the as-rolled condition. 

Compare the properties, the workability and the 
cost of Mayari R with other materials and see where 
you can use it to advantage. For further information 


on Mayari R and its uses write for Catalog 209. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Ten-day demonstration at Machine Tool Show, Chic 


SHOW GANES............ 


the Versatility ot CINCINNATI PRESS BRAKES... 























Cincinnati Press Brakes handle so many different operations, in such 
a variety of work, in so many materials, and in such different 
quantities—only first-hand information can suggest to you the full 
possibilities of these machines. Our representatives and engineers 
will be glad to consult with you on the most profitable machine 
and methods for your particular needs. 


Write for Cincinnati Press Brake Catalog B-2. It illustrates the 
many different jobs formed on standard machines as well as the 
many special jobs adapted to press brakes. 


¥%Production: Six canes a minute—one at each stroke. Six operations 


simultaneously performed with perfect safety to the operators on this Lule Pag» oi 
Cincinnati Press Brake. Perhaps you were in this line. Many visitors expressed 


their surprise at this demonstration of the versatility 
of Cincinnati Press Brakes. 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER 


CINCINNATI 25,QHI0O U.S.A. 
SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 
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New Faces Dept. 


Ever notice those beautiful 4-color 
cover pictures of steel mill scenes 
that Mesta Machine runs on this 
book every once-in-a-while? Well, 
those are the work of Dan Reebel, 
who until last Monday was advertis- 
ing manager of that company, in 
Pittsburgh. Since last Monday, how- 
ever, Danny has been among us. He's 
now an associate editor of this young, 
up & coming journal and we're all 
very happy about it. Elsewhere in 
this issue, as the editors like to put 
it, you'll find some formalized facts 
about the new alliance, and probably 
a photo of the guy, but here where 
informality reigns supreme we can 
talk out of the corner of our mouth 
and put our feet on the desk while 
we tell you that you'll be seeing his 
work in our technical section very 
soon, and we know you're going to 
like it. Folks, meet Dan. Dan, these 
folks are our readers—and yours, 
too—from now on! 


International Trade Notes 


Our telegraph and teletype opera- 
tors here are accustomed to seeing all 
sorts of stuff being reeled off by the 
automatic clickers up in their com- 
munications center. They can, and 
do, pick out errors and rectify them 
at the drop of a phone bell, so that 
garbled messages all come through 
in good shape to their recipients. The 
other day, however, they ran into 
a little spelling trouble. Message 
started through alright, but the very 
first word had them baffled. Each 
successive word deepened the mys- 
tery until finally one of them dis- 
covered that the message was in 
French and was a radiogram from 
one of our Belgian subscribers who 
was a bit worried because he had 
missed some recent issues. Fortun- 
ately, we are well supplied with 
translators of a dozen different lan- 
guages around here and we were able 
to reassure our Belgian friend im- 
mediately that the missing issues 
could be supplied. 


On A Note of Priority 


We were talking to an academic 
' friend of ours the other night. By 
academic we mean in the purest 


sense—his attachment to the clois- 
tered halls and ivy walls goes back 
almost as far as the ivy does. Most 
of the time he talks in a world of 
theory which we find extremely 
difficult to follow, to say the least. 
However, on this occasion he was 
able to impart. to us an important 
fact regarding progress in scientific 
education. Seems that those who 
know have had the solution to one of 
mankind’s most perplexing problems 
for some time now, but probably 
through a poor sense of promotion or 
maybe a total indifference to the 
needs of the public these knowing 
ones have failed to present the facts 
in the case. Seems that they’ve dis- 
covered which came first—the chick- 
en or the egg, It was definitely 
the egg, it says here, on account of 
the first eggs were laid many millions 
of years before any chicken made its 
appearance. They. weren’t chicken 
eggs, of course, but reptile eggs. 
Which seems to leave a shadow of 
doubt in our mind as to whether they 
have really supplied the answer or 
are just begging the question, when 
you get right down to it. 


Mail from the Jail 


We're glad to number among our 
readers the superintendent of the 
Nebraska State Prison. He is, in fact, 
a reader of long standing. For some 
time we felt perhaps he had a strict- 
ly objective interest in the steel in- 
dustry, keeping abreast of all the new 
developments in tensile strength, 
hardening procedures, etc., but in 
fact he was strictly a _ subjective 
reader. The Big House out there is 
just another metalworking plant be- 
hind the walls, dealing in sheet metal 


processing—primarily metal signs 
and markers, including such well- 
known objects as license plates. 


Crime must be rampant, however, 
for recently we received a request 
from this gentleman for a copy of 
our Market Selector—indicating he’s 
looking for broader fields wherein to 
merchandise his products—and our 
only guess is that he’s expecting a 
considerable increase in employment 


in his plant! 


(Editorial Index—Page 45) 
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Wellman 60' 4-clamp 
Revolving Car Dumper. 


ic 
— 


-— @ The complete line of Wellman Car Dumpers includes 
; Lifting, Turnover, Traveling and Revolving Types. The 
; Revolving Type is an example of Wellman’s engineering 
skill. It is self-contained, requiring no external structures. 


A rack segment and pinion at each end of the frame 


turns each end equally, preventing distortion of the frame. 








) THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


7029 CENTRAL AVENUE « CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Photograph courtesy of The Manufacturers Brush Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ADVANCE WIRE WHEEL BRUSHES are designed to 
operate at speeds of from 1300 to 3000 
R.P.M. This means that the wires in the 
brush must flex and bend an equal number 
of times as they are pressed against the 
surface to be cleaned or buffed. 

To assure long life and wearing quality, 
The Manufacturers Brush Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio require strict adherence to rigid 
specifications. The Wissco Crimped Brush 
Wire used by them must be of correct 
carbon content; uniform in size and crimp; 
high in tensile strength and in resistance to 


fatigue. The crimp assures longer brush 


life than is possible with straight wire. 

Wissco Brush Wire is another example 
of Wickwire Spencer’s ability to meet the 
requirements of industry for specialty wire. 
And whether you need a soft, ductile wire 
for severe forming or a strong, hard drawn 
or tempered wire, you may be certain it 
will be correct in size, tensile and stiffness 
—and easy on your wire working machines. 

We can meet your needs for high or 
low carbon steel specialty wire—round or 
shaped, in a wide variety of sizes, tempers, 
grades and finishes. Send your order or 


inquiry to Wickwire Spencer. 


WISSCO ZWize 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION - THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


WIRE SALES OFFICE—361 DELAWARE AVE., BUFFALO 2,N. Y 


-5O0 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18,N,Y. - SALES OFFICES—soston-cHiCaGO- DENVER: NEW YORK 


PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY —THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP., OAKLAND 6, CAL 
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2-SPINDLE 16” NO. 5-10,000 
8. V. BENCH DRILL 




















414° NO. 3000 F. V. SENSITIVE 
FLOOR DRILL 








4 
4-SPINDLE 21° BOX COLUMN 
SLIDING HEAD FLOOR DRILL 


2 THE FINEST DRILL PRESSES MADE 
SiSmes nano rion oe =: BEAR THE CANEDY-OTTO NAME 


CANEDY-OTTO provides the world's most complete drill 
press line for you to choose from — each unit a product of 
54 years experience manufacturing drill presses. You 
can buy all your standard drill presses from this one 
source, benefitting throughout your plant from the finer 
precision performance built into every CANEDY-OTTO Drill 
> Press. Do not fill any drill press needs before reviewing 

) Q-SPINDLE 21” BOX COLUMN ee -:- ‘ : 
SLIDING HEAD FLOOR. DRILL ee the fully illustrated, detailed, CANEDY-OTTO catalog. Get 

Be your copy now. 


* - 
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Cot O08, inl Mail This 


please send Iitustrated catalos eet Coupon 
Have The Canedy- 
Otto Catalog On 
File For Ready 
Reference 


21° BOX COLUMN SLIDING 


HEAD FLOOR DRILL ion CANEDY-OTTO MFG. COMPANY, Chicago Heights, ‘Ill. 
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@ Outstanding weldiag performance and service is the hallmark of 
General Electric’s new WD-40 series of heavy-duty industrial welders. 
Operating at 3500 rpm, these full-capacity NEMA-rated machines 
provide the same advantages of durability and minimized mainte- 
nance long associated with G-E welders; in addition, their welding 
performance is superior in many ways. The arc is easily struck and 
maintained, and steady welding current is provided over a broad 
current range. 


Available in 200-, 300-, and 400-ampere ratings, the WD-40 line is 
described in detail in bulletin GEA-4852; ask your G-E Arc-welding 
Distributor for your copy. 








“A-C or D-C ... there's G-E arc-welding 
equipment for virtually every application!” 


“~ LQ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


673-70 





Copyright, 1947, General Electric Company 








W-32—for welding formerly “hard-to-weld” steels—a lime- 
ferritic electrode especially developed for production weld- 
Other We32 CHARACTRIS- ing of cold-rolled, high-carbon, and high-sulphur steels, and 
TICS: Elimination of underbead Steels of high hardenability which are susceptible to under- 


cracking on hardenable steels. bead cracking. Stable arc characteristics provide good direc- 
Substantial reduction of hydro- ; 

gen content of the weld metal tional control. 
produces welds that can be suc- 

cessfully enameled without heat 

treatment. 


Marked decrease in tendency for 
surface holes to occur when base 
metal is high in sulphur content. 
Excellent appearance of finished 
welds. > 

Spatter is minimized, deposition 
efficiency is high, and penetra- 
tion is adequate but not exces- 
sive; reverse polarity d-c or a-c. 





W-94—This recently introduced 
electrode is particularly designed 
to provide unusual resistance to 
shock and severe abrasion. Op- 
erating on either reverse polarity 
. d-c, or a-c, its deposits will work- 
} harden to a minimum of 50 
7 Rockwell C scale. 


Many other special-purpose elec- 
trodes are also available. 









While comprising only a part of the 
complete line of General Electric 
arc-welding equipment, electrodes, 
and accessories, WD-40 welders and 
these electrodes are designed to pro- 
vide maximum performance on those 
welding applications for which d-c 
is best suited. Call your G-E Arc- 
welding Distributor for a demonstra- 
tion—of these, or anything else in 
the G-E welding line. Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL—Whatever 
your stainless application, you'll 
likely find an electrode to do the 
job better from among the com- 
plete G-E line of 27 types of 
stainless steel electrodes—avail- 
able in two coatings, lime-type 
for d-c operation and titania-type 
for a-c or d-c. 











ARC WELDERS... ELECTRODES... ACCESSORIES 
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Air must be DRY and CLEAN 


A Lectrodryer and Lectrofilter DRY and CLEAN 
air that’s fed to control instruments at Humble 
Oil Company’s Baytown, Texas, plant. 








DRY and CLEAN! Those are “musts” for the air 
going to instruments controlling a processing 
plant. Otherwise, rust and mud will form in the air 
lines and clog tiny ports, stalling equipment, stop- 
ping the flow of materials, upsetting processes. Or 
moisture will freeze with the same disastrous results. 

Hundreds of Lectrodryers and Lectrofilters are 
at work throughout dozens of industries on this 
very job—DRYing and CLEANing the air as it 
leaves the compressors. They catch the vaporous 
moisture which aftercooler, separator and filters 





let slip by, and remove the oil picked up in the 
compressor. 

If you’re using air-operated equipment of any 
kind, make certain the air is DRY and CLEAN. 
Even a husky air hammer lasts longer when 
there’s no moisture to corrode its valves and 
cylinders. For recommendations on Lectrodryers 
to handle your work, write Pittsburgh Lectrodryer 
Corporation, 323 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


In England: Birlec, Limited, Tyburn Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
In Australia: Birlec, Limited, 51 Parramatta Road, Glebe, Sidney. 


LECTRODRYER 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Worried about burn-in time? Switch to 
Permanente 84 periclase ramming 
material—and see your basic open 
hearth or electric furnace bottom 
ready for action in 17 or 18 hours. 
Burned in to Jast, too! 


Worried about shrinkage? Linear 
shrinkage has been proved less than 
1% when Permanente 84 has been 
fired to a full 3000°F.! Permanente 
84 is made of periclase grains— 
high-grade, dead-burned magnesia. 


Worried about getting a crust instead 
of a bottom? With Permanente 84’s 
unique new bonding medium a deep 
through and through refractory 
bond is formed at 2200° F.—a dense, 


PERMANENTE 


crystalline magnesia-bearing mass 
with a melting point far above oper- 
ating temperatures. 


Worried about higher furnace temper- 
atures? Even with furnaces oxygen 
fired for increased production, Per- 
manente 84 stands up! 


Worried about weak bottoms? With 
Permanente 84, failure under pres- 
sure of 25 pounds per square inch 
will not occur under 3000°F. Its 
periclase grain is formed by high 
temperature sintering of very pure 
magnesium oxide, fully shrunk and 
carefully sized. The bond is equally 
refractory. 


PERICLASE RAMMING MATERIAL 





Worried about hydration?. . . iron oxide 
penetration?... slag wash? Perma- 
nente 84 bottoms are proved to be 
extremely resistant to all three! Its 
periclase is obtained from sea water, 
and has an unusually low lime and 
high magnesia content. 


In short, Permanente 84 means less 
burn-in time, longer life for your fur- 
nace bottoms. Two features never be- 
fore brought together in a single bot- 
tom material. 


Learn more about how and why it can 
produce more tons of ingot per hour 
—at less cost per ton—for you! Just 
call in a Permanente 84 engineer for 
the complete facts. 


34 


PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHEMICAL DIVISION, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA, 
Telephone TWinoaks 3-4600 + Akron: 1712 First Central Tower, Telephone BLackstone 5518 
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At 2200°F. a deep, through and 
through refractory bond is 
formed, not just a thin crust 
over loose or powdery material. 


November 24, 1947 


Under a load of 25 pounds per 
square inch, thermal plasticity 
of Permanente 84 doesn’t start 
until 2822°F. 


And linear shrinkage has been 
proved less than 1% in test 
bars of Permanente 84 fired at 
3000°F. 





With Permanente 84, failure by 
shear under 25 pounds per 
square inch will not occur un- 


der 3000°F. 
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; - © : ’ ‘ ; No. 1 was a General Review 
What's the Story on Oxygen in Steel-Making Furnaces? No. 3 of a Series ae 9 ian oes Miaaniiiilins 


@ Through the furnace door 
showing the Linve Jet Device 


for scrap melt-down. 


Linoe Jet Devices have changeable 


oxygen nozzles which provide for 


oxygen flows ranging from 3,000 to 
70,000 cu. ft. per hour. 








) 
! 
A JET OF OXYGEN AT SUPERSONIC VELOCITY directed against. pre- by 
heated scrap is used to rapidly cut down exposed portions of the scrap pile. | 


Data have been accumulated on the use of oxygen in more than 7,000 
heats in 34 furnace shops with which LinpDE has cc operated. When oxygen 
has been used for direct scrap melt-down, the time of the heat has been 
reduced appreciably. 

The action of the oxygen stream on the preheated scrap is similar to 
oxygen-cutting. The heat of oxidation of a small amount of metal produces 


Mowing Down some superheated molten metal. Rapid melting of additional scrap is 


accomplished by highly efficient heat transfer. The oxygen jet is also used 





th S to clear a path for the main burner flame, and thus improve overall heat a 
e Crap transfer. i 
This method was a new idea that LINDE brought into the investigation 

of the use of oxygen in steel-making furnaces to increase output. The 

Jet Device. a water-cooled tool conceived and built by LINDE, is used. 

Oxygen consumption in experiments has averaged only 70 to 100 cu. ft. 

per ton of charge. Also, the operating time is short, especially in view of 

the results obtained—only 10 to 30 minutes. This method of direct scrap 


melt-down warrants thorough examination by the steel industry. 











Management and production executives are invited to “~~ 

write for a copy of the factual report which LinpbeE has Ate 

prepared on oxygen use in steel-making furnaces. This 
{ : d : 3 : Trade-Mark 

report also explains the Driox high-purity liquid 

oxygen system and LINDE’s work on low-purity gaseous THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


oxygen. Please address Room 308, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 





Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. [a Offices in Other Principal Cities 
The words “Linde” and “Driox” are registered trade-marks of The Linde Air Products Company In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto 
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SOUTH BEND PRECISION 
TURRET LATHES © 


Cut Costs on 2nd Operation Work 


kL 


Series 900 Precision Turret Lathe — $714.00, f.o.b. factory, less electrical equipment. 


South Bend Series 900 Precision Turret Lathes are specifically 
designed for second operations on small parts. Their speed and 
accuracy appreciably contribute to lower machining costs. 

Fast and easy to handle, these lathes give full freedom to the 
operator's producing power. There is no excessive mass or weight 
in moving parts to slow down handling and cause fatigue. Yet, 
they have ample rigidity and power for maximum machining effi- 
ciency on all work within their capacity. The Series 900 Precision 
Turret Lathes have a dependable accuracy that facilitates high 

_ speed machining to close tolerances and also reduces rejects. For 
“example, the turret head indexes within plus or minus .0005”, 
measured 4” from the turret face. 

Precision Turret Lathes also made in 1” collet capacity models— 
Series 1000 with 10” swing, and Series 2-H with 16” swing. Quick 
Change Gear and Toolroom Lathes made with 9” to 16/24” swings. 


PROMPT DELIVERY direct from factory. 
PRICES of Precision Turret Lathes now substantially lower than prewar level. 
TIME PAYMENT terms 25% down, 12 monthly payments. Moderate finance charge. 


BUILDING BETTER LATHES SINCE 1906 
SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
429 EAST MADISON STREET * a SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Series 900 Precision Turret Lathe 





Hole Through Spindle ....... Ya" 
Collet Capacity... ioe ae Y," 


Swing Over Bed and 
Saddle Wings.......... 94" 


Swing Over Double Tool Slide . 3446" 


Swing Over Compound Slide . . 5/2" 
Turret Tool Feed. .......... 4" 


Turret Face to Spindle 
Oislwcs 5 oe eves 20%" 


Double Tool Slide Travel 
(Combination handlever 


and power feed type)... . 34" 
Thread Cutting Range, 
48 threads od 
ieee ee reas 224 
Carriage Power Feeds: 
.0015"' 
Longitudinal, 48 ........ fo 
ongitudinal, 48 0853" 
.0004' 
Cross-Slide,48......... to 
,0252 
41 to 
Spindle Speeds, 12........ 1270 
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when you get these 
DIRECT Veeder-Readings | 


YOU CAN'T MISS getting the accurate figures on production com- 
pleted right up to the present moment... any time you glance at the bold 
black-and-white figures in the window of a Veeder-Root Counter. 





For this way you get your readings straight. No confusion. No 
pointer-to-dial readings to invite errors. Nothing to translate. Just 
plain Facts-in-Figures, right now / 


There are Veeder-Root Devices, mechanically and electrically oper- 
ated, to put everything under Countrol, including whatever unit or i 
motion you want to count. They can be built into products to in- 
crease their utility and sales...and they can be easily attached to 
machines now in use. In fact, you can even have your Veeder-Readings 
flashed from factory to office, if you wish. How? It’s easier to show 2 
you and we'll be glad to do just that. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. : 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., 
Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley tur 
Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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IS 
BALANCING 
ON A 
DYNETRIC™* 
impotlanl on 
such small parle? 






These tiny induction motors are used to operate record 
playing and record changing equipment. The manufacturer 
found that when armatures are not accurately balanced, 
considerable power is lost at the output shaft of the motor. 
Still worse, vibration in the record playing equipment not 
only impairs the tone quality of the machine but also shortens 


) the life of the records it plays. 

i 

3 . ° . ° ° 5 

| Where faithful repreduction is so important, is it any 

i wonder the manufacturer protects his product by balancing 
i these vital parts on a Dynetric machine? It is something 

4 


to look for when you buy a phonograph. 


And it is a good time to ask yourself where Dynetric 
Balancing can improve your product with smoother, quieter, 
/ vibrationless operation. Gisholt machines put balancing 
on a low-cost basis. Ask for the facts about them. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


*Developed jointly with Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
* Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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turret lathes + automatic lathes - superfinishers 






balancing machines + special machines 


this manufacturer thinks so... 






























The Gisholt Dynetric 18 Balancing Machine 
handles parts up to 30 lbs. Other models are avail- 
able to handle any size part from a fraction of an 
ounce to many tons. All provide a modern means 
for quickly measuring and locating unbalance 
and for accurate correction. Write for literature. 



















THE GISHOLT ROUND TABLE 4 


represents the collective experience of 
specialists in the machining, surface 
finishing and balancing of round or 
semt-round parts. Your problems are 
welcomed here. 
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A lightweight, high quality plywood plaque with light gauge 
metal sheets permanently bonded to one or both sides. This 
material has a high rigid strength-to-weight ratio, is sound 





Special Plymet! bond 





Veneers cress grained 


Metal Sheet 


on alternate ples 


deadening, fire retardant, 
and high in insulating value. 
Its flat, smooth metal sur- 
faces take and retain a beau- 
tiful finish, free from distort- 
ing highlights. 





TYPICAL USES 






Seu E TT rer i 
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Escalator side panels, interior finish for railway 
passenger cars. Truck and trailer body panels. 
Table tops, restaurant counter tops, etc. 





Ohnaicell* 


A thin veneer of choice wood is bonded to thin gauge sheet 
steel. Ornametl is readily adaptable to production methods 


fel) >) 


and equipment used for fabricating 
sheet metal. It may be stamped, 


VENEER pressed, or rolled to shape. It can 


ORNAMETL 





be sawed, drilled, punched, and 
fastened by welding, nailing, or 


BOND with metal screws or rivets. 








Office furniture, station wagon side panels, in- 
terior finish for passenger cars, house trailers, 
home or office interiors, and appliances, clocks, 
magazine racks, decorative ornaments, etc. 








hm 








This process permits molding to 
either simple or compound 
curvatures, depending upon the 
material. Fine plywood and 
other composite materials such 
as Haskelite Plymetl and Plasti- 
ply have been molded by this 
process in volume quantity. 


*T. M. Reg. 








Motor or sailboat hulls, radio 
and television cabinets, home 
or office furniture, aircraft fuselage, wing and 
tail assemblies, etc., in volume quantities. 
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UNITED 


4-STAND 
TINPLATE 
MILL 





The canning industry—America’s largest user of 
tinplate—depends largely upon progress in the de- 
velopment of new and better steel rolling and coating 
processes to broaden its ever growing usefulness 


to the public. 


One step in the process of making better tinplate 
for canning is the giant new United mill shown in 
operation. Designs for this, and other mills with 
production speeds up to 5000 feet per minute, are 
available for duplication, or for revision to suit your 
requirements. UNITED’s engineers will be glad to 
confer with you concerning your plans for increased 
tinplate production. 


REG. 1M: \ 


\ 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift * New Castle - Youngstown * Canton 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q@. Canada 














“Registered WIRE ROPE SLINGS 
HELP CLEAR THE TRACKS—FAST 


Lifting jobs in all industries are 
being handled with equal 
satisfaction. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.— With maintenance of 
schedules of paramount importance, rail- 
road supervisors and workers find that 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings, with 
their neat, compact Acco-Loc Safety 
Splices, get derailed equipment back on 
the tracks with minimum effort . . . plus a 
guaranteed safety factor. 


PROOF-TESTED AT FACTORY 


Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings are 
made of improved plow steel wires which 
are preformed to remove the fight found in 
‘“*home-made”’ and many other wire rope 
slings. They are factory proof-tested at 
double their rated loads. These tests are 
made after the fittings are attached so the 
complete unit is safe for you to use. 


CHOICE OF CONSTRUCTIONS 


You have a complete choice of construc- 
tions: Strand-Laid, Cable-Laid, and 6 and 
8-part Braided. Each construction has ad- 
vantages which make it best for a specific 
job. Get all the facts on Acco Registered 
Wire Rope Slings from your distributor 
today. ..or write the nearest 
Acco district office shown 
below. 





MEMBER 








Two 8-part Braided ACCO Registered Wire Rope Slings are 
ideal for pulling cars out of ditch. They are flexible, easy to 
attach, and provide great strength. 





For routine lifts tough, durable, all-steel Strand-Laid ACCO 
Registered Wire Rope Slings offer the greatest strength at the 


THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL lowest cost. 


co Wilkes-Barre, Po., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


mae SW ) In Business for Your Safety 
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Eaton Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings provide a combination of 
characteristics ideally suited to the particular requirements of railroad 
service. High tensile strength and ability to withstand shock are the 





4 
result of a dense close-grained structure which is uniform throughout 
the casting. Their freedom from porosity and their ability to hold 
' liquids under pressure fit Eaton Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings 


particularly for hydraulic applications. 

Other desirable qualities are free machinability, freedom from segre- 
gation, growth, and distortion, and ability to take a high surface finish. 

‘Eaton Foundry Division engineers will be glad 
to discuss the application of Eaton Permanent 
Mold Gray Iron Castings to your product. 

Send for your copy of the illustrated booklet, 
"A Quick Picture of the Eaton Permanent Mold 
Process for producing Gray Iron Castings.’ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FOUNDRY DIVISION 





THE EATON PERMANENT MOLD MACHINE IS A SYMBOL 9771 French Road ° Detroit 13, Michigan 
OF THE QUALITY OF GRAY IRON CASTINGS PRODUCED 
BY THE PERMANENT MOLD PROCESS. 
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50,000 kw for 
Carnegie-Mlinois! 


3 Big Works—Edgar Thomson, Duquesne and 
Irvin—Draw on Power Generated by these 
Allis-Chalmers Turbine-Generator Units! 


OF SERVICES 
to Industry 


THAT MADE 
, America Great 


= 





NSTALLED AT CARNEGIE’S Edgar Thomson Works, these 
I two 25,000 kw, 3600 rpm, tandem compound Allis- 
Chalmers steam turbines operate at high efficiencies. 

Besides supplying power for the Edgar Thomson 
Works, they also are depended-upon to supply power 
for the Electric Furnaces at Duquesne Works and the 
gigantic Hot and Cold Strip Mills at Irvin Works. 

These Turbine-Generator units are typical of the wide 
range of Power, Electrical and Processing equipment 
which Allis-Chalmers builds for Steel! ALtts-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. A 2317 














Stoche and 


Hydraulic Turbines 


Centrifugal 
Pumps 


Products 


Blowers and 
Compressors 





Texrope 
V-Belt. Drives 
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DIE CASTING is the shortest route from raw material to fin- 
ished part. 


Ge liquid metal is fed in one end of the casting machine and within 
a few seconds, the other end delivers a finished casting prac- 


, @ ye tically ready to use. 


DIE CASTINGS are produced in zinc—aluminum—magnesium— 


re brass—tin—lead alloys, whichever most economically and func- 





tionally meets your needs. Castings can be finished by us in 
nickel—chrome—copper—enamel and paints of all colors. 


our plants at: 


4q POTTSTOWK, Ph | BATAVIA, KL 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











GRAND RAPIOS, MICH. 


are strategically located to serve your plants in close proximity. 





DOEHLER-JARVIS CORPORATION 


The World's Largest Producer and Finisher of Die Castings 


Executive Office 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW tounhen te. NY. 
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proper control of gas pressures safeguards gas or 
compressed air operated tools and, when welding 
or cufting torches are involved, fine pressure re- 
ducing regulators conserve gases and safeguard 
operators. single or two-stage reduction regula- 


tors for all types of cylinder gases or cylinder 





manifolds ... for very small or very large hourly 
gas volume... are made by victor... and 
it’s more than a slogan that victor welding and cut- 
ting equipment costs less to own and to operate. 


victor equipment company, san francisco 7, calif. 
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what's under the hood is what makes 
the automobile go...what's inside of 





a regulator determines its true value. 
197 











A MEANS 
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LASTING 
HOLSING POWER 








. -wherever Republic UPSON Quality Bolts and Nuts are used. From strong, full- 


formed heads to clean, accurate threads—throughout a vast range of more than 






20,000 different sizes and shapes—they are made to fit right and hold tight. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BOLT AND NUT DIVISION «+ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


TREPUBING 77, ees 
BOLT SHAN) NUTS 








Other Republic Products include Pipe, Sheets, Tubing, Hot Rolled and Cold Drawn Bars—Carbon, Alloy and Enduro Stainless Steels 
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Making a 








How small can you make a ball bearing? That question 
came up often during the war... and Fafnir came 
through with amazing answers... millions of jewel- 
like bearings, smaller than a dime, for fire control 
mechanisms, aviation instruments, medical and labo- 
ratory equipment. Then post-war product develop- 
ments brought similar demands for small ball bearings. 
Fafnir was ready with greatly expanded facilities. 
Specialized ... yes . . . because ball bearings for 
shaft diameters down to 4 mm or 0.1575 of an inch 
demand specially trained workers, special equipment, 


... actually a “factory within a factory.” 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA FAEFN F 2 
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out of small ball bearings 


Today there’s a Fafnir Extra Small Ball Bearing for 
almost any spot in an instrument, small machine or 
appliance. Available in either metric or inch dimen- 
sional sizes, with non-filling slot or fall ball com- 
plement construction, either plain or with shields 
or seals to meet specific requirements. 

Is there a small shaft in your product that’s handi- 
capped with a plain bearing because you didn’t think 
you could get a ball bearing that small or get them in 
sufficient quantities to meet your requirements? It’s 
time you called in Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Conn. 
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YOU GET CORROSION RESISTANCE 


Dluds ECONOMICAT 


WITH (Carpenter STAINLESS 



















POSITIVE PROTECTION against corrosion 


to withstand the effects of repeated sterilization, 
plus the required strength and hardness, made 
Stainless a natural choice for this forged dental 
instrument. Clean, flawless Stainless forging bars 
reduced rejects, increased output. 

If rejects run high when forging 

Stainless, it's time to check all along 

the line. Many factors must be controlled right 
in the forge shop. But to eliminate trouble and secure 
best results you must be sure that your forging bars 
are sound, clean and free from injurious surface defects. 
Such forging bars assure easiest forging operations 
and lowest production costs. 


At Carpenter, Stainless Steels are made in a tool steel 
nill to tool steel quality standards. Stainless billets are 
lisc-inspected to assure soundness and homogeneity — 
and are then machine-turned to remove all surface 


imperfections. By this painstaking process we end up LOWER UN 
, : iT COSTS. ee i 
with Stainless bars that, lot after lot, assure economical, S This aircraft fuel supply valve 
body was forged from Carpenter Stainless No. 8 (Type 303) 


trouble-free forgings. 
ging forging bars. Our machine-turned billets, from which all 

You'll find your nearby Carpenter representative ex- Carpenter forging bars are rolled, provided freedom from 
tremely helpful when it comes to finding ways and injurious surface defects, reducing rejects to a minimum. 

ileal pitiless hi Beie te, ii weetindin Balk. of The corrosion resistant properties of Stainless No. 8 
mea pplying , y Pp eit : licked the danger of ‘valve sticking” from high octane gas. 
him stands a company with years of practical experi- 
ence in solving Stainless problems. Call him in today 
or write us at the mill . . . And for your copy of the 
Carpenter Stainless Selector Slide Chart, drop us a 
note on your company letterhead, indicating your title. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL. COMPANY, 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


onter 


STAINLESS STEELS 


Call your local Carpenter warehouse 

Boston * Bridgeport, Conn. * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dayton 

Detroit * Hartford + Indianapolis * Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia 
Providence * St. Louis * Worcester, Mass. 


SEE THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OF YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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Here are three 

new bulletins for your 

circular sawing “‘library’’. 

In them you will find valuable 

information stemming from an unparalleled experi- 
ence in this field. Only Motch & Merryweather offers 
you this background — derived from many years 
spent in building ‘‘all 3’’: the Triple-Chip Saw Blade, 
the circular sawing machine that uses it, and the 
blade sharpener that gives it the proper tooth con- 
tour. Get details now about the Triple-Chip Method, 
which has a remarkable knack for bringing cut-off 
costs away, ‘way down. 


AT YOUR COMMAND - AN UNPARALLELED EXPERIENCE IN CIRCULAR SAWING 
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from every angle| 
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The dominant preference for Sureweld 
electrodes is based on Sureweld’s uniformly 
better performance—for all welding jobs, 
under all working conditions. That’s why 
thousands of confirmed Sureweld users 
are not hesitant to say, “Sure, Sureweld 
does it better, faster, easier—every time.” 


Safeguarded by four distinct factory lab- 
oratories—chemical, physical, research and 
welding . .. Manufactured by high-speed, 
high-precision machinery that’s without a 
counterpart in the industry... It’s not 
amazing that Sureweld isa long-time leader. 
Regardless of type of weld, or metals to be 
welded . . . Sureweld electrodes rank tops 
for bead appearance, speed and easy oper- 
ation, ease of slag removal and astonish- 
ingly low spatter loss. 


Physical properties of Sureweld weld 
deposits beat standard specifications—test 
high in tensile strength, ductility and spe- 
cific gravity—yet are free from oxides, 
nitrides and other undesirable inclusions. 
The result is cleaner, better, better-looking 
welds—a sense of greater satisfaction for 
all concerned. 


Next time you buy or specify electrodes 
... To be sure, say Sureweld! Quick, fresh 
supply for you is insured from a vast net- 
work of hundreds of independent NCG 
distributors and warehouse stocks. And 
quickly available to you, too, is sound, 
seasoned NCG technical counsel on al/ 
your welding problems. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
HOLLUP DIVISION 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


(Copyright 1947 by National Cylinder Gas Company) 





EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


NCG is recognized as one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in 
the world. It operates 73 manufac- 


turing plants within the United States, 
offers supply and service by a vast 
network of hundreds of independent 
NCG distributors and warehouse 
stocks. For assured satisfaction in 
your welding and cutting needs... 


RELY ON NCG 





Features that mean better 
performance for the 


NEW DELCO MOTOR 


Totally enclosed; fan-cooled. 
Individually taped coils. 


Thoroughly insulated windings. 


Unit-cast, ball-bearing rotor, 


dynamically balanced; parts in- 
terchangeable end to end. 


Double-shell frame with new 
simplified cooling system. 


Extra-large, watertight con- 
duit box, usable in four 90- 
degree positions. 

Extended, accessible mounting 
feet, cast as a unit with main 
frame. 


From 11, h.p. through 50 h.p.; 
NEMA frame sizes, 224 through 


505. 


DELCO MOTORS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 








The New Delco Motor 


The double-shell frame is totally enclosed. The con- 
duit box is oil- and water-tight. Greater simplicity 
and accessibility, better ventilation and insulation 
are achieved through new design practices and 
improved materials. 


It's such advanced features as these that keep the 
great Delco motor performing faultlessly in spite 
of airborne dirt, dust, sand and scale ... and that 
make maintenance procedures so few and so 
easily performed. 


If you want to reduce motor failures and main- 
tenance costs wherever operating conditions are 
unfavorable, you want to know more about the new 
Delco motor. Write for complete data. 
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By-Products Steel Plate Shapes 
save time and cut costs in the 
fabrication of this Globe Hoist 
Company “Lube-Jack”’. 





It’s an automobile lift in the raw! Just one example of how 
hundreds of companies save time and money with By- 
Products Steel Plate Shapes. They buy these shapes from 
us... avoid the cost of converting steel plate into compon- 
ents for fabrication or assembly. 

We're equipped to assure prompt shipment in large 
quantities for any steel plate shape. By-Products has more 
than 150 major machines at work shaping steel plate. That 
means an investment of your own in expensive equipment 
will be unnecessary. It means, too, that you eliminate costly 
handling and shipping of scrap . . . you pay freight only on 
steel you actually use. 

If steel plate shapes . . . whether flame-cut, sheared, 
pressed, bent, blanked or shaped in any manner . . . are 
components in your product, we believe you'll find it profit- 
able to submit prints of your parts to us for quotation. 
Compare your costs and preparation time with an estimate 
from By-Products Steel Co., division of Lukens Steel 
Company, 414 Strode Avenue, Coatesville, Pa. 


BY-PRODUCTS STEEL C0. [UKENS 





FLAME-CUT * SHEARED * PRESSED * BENT * 
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STEEL PLATE SHAPES STEEL 


DIVISION 
BLANKED * WELDED * 
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BIRDSBORO 


BLOOMING MILLS | 


PROBLEM a 
SOLUTION 


This 2-high, rapid reversing 26-in. bloom- 
ing mill with fast screw-down and rapid 


manipulation, operated by two men. 


Birdsboro’s engineering facilities make 
possible the design and construction of 
“custom-built” blooming mills which, to- 
day, are helping many manufacturers 
catch up with the demand for all types of 
durable goods. 


Let our engineers go to work with yours 
in the planning stage and in this way, come 
up with a practical solution that will speed 
production as well as hold down operating 


and maintenance costs. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY e 
BUILDERS OF: Steel Mill Equipment « Rolls * Hydraulic Presses * Special Machinery * Crushing Machinery e Steel Castings 


Mass production of high quality stainless, 
high speed, automobile and special pur- 
pose alloy steels with minimum labor costs. 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 
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TRADE MARK 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






More grinding ... done faster! That’s the story of Simonds Abrasive 
high speed resinoid bonded grinding wheels . . . especially efficient 
for rough snagging work in foundries and steel mills where fast stock 
removal at reasonable cost is the prime consideration. 


Also used for high speed abrasive cutting-off operations and many 
precision finishing jobs such as roll grinding, saw gumming, disc 
grinding and surfacing with segments. 


Send for our Grinding Wheel Data Book for complete information 
and specify SIMONDS ABRASIVE to your nearest Simonds Abrasive 
Distributor. 


ISIMONDS 


| ABRASIVE CoO.| 


| J 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





' By | 
; : 
i ? : 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY * TACONY AND FRALEY STREETS * PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. 
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RAIL REROLLING MILLS ae Brnenca 


Continental 





















actical, workable rolling mill de- 

igns, engineered and produced by an 

rganization which understands your require- 

nts is your best guarantee of a satisfactory instal- 
n. Continental’s specialized experience in rolling mills 

d equipment merits your first consideration. 








Continental j_— 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH ROLLS > STEEL CASTINGS 
Plants at East Chicago, Ind. + Wheeling, W. Va. * Pittsburgh, 





STRENGTH 
and FLEXIBILITY 


Alwaus Firsts in 
Youngstown RopeWire 





Dragline Coming Up! 


Tux dredge which keeps the channel in 
New York harbor navigable must do its work surely 
The wire rope operating the suction drag must run over 
sheaves smoothly, must resist the corrosive action of 
seawater, must stand the tug of vicious currents and 
the drag of mud and sand through years of continuous 
service. 


Wire rope of any given design is only as good as the 
wire from which it is woven. That's the reason why so 
much of the wire rope used on tough jobs like this is 
made from Yolectro High Carbon Rope Wire. This 
wire is produced from finest steel, drawn to exacting 
specifications. Chemically and physically, it is design- 
ed to provide the right balance of strength, flexibility, 
toughness and corrosion resistance--a quality product 
for severe service. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


ki + 














“By shifting from acetylene weld- 

ing to resistance welding with G-E 
controls, Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
tripled their production of road 
maintenance equipment. 


Actual increase in productionrate , 


is even greater. It took three min- 
utes to acetylene weld the bottom 
seam of the roofer’s bucket pic- 
tured above; now, it takes 20 sec- 
onds. G-E controls assure auto- 
matic and accurate timing of the 
welding cycle; thus, faster, more 
consistent welding. 
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No Large Voltage Drop... Unity 
Power Factor 


This large welder operates on 
low-capacity power lines, with no 
large voltage drop, thanks to G-E 
series capacitors. They reduce the 
normal welder demand from 100 
kva to 40 kva, and correct the 
power factor to unity. There is no 
light flicker in the plant or surround- 
ing residential area. For details on 
series capacitors, ask for Bulletin, 
GET-1134. 


New Lines of Synchronous and 
Nonsynchronous Controls 

1. Control is factory-assembled 
in one, easy-to-install cabinet. 

2. Easy servicing through large 
side door of cabinet. 

3. Control station always faces 
operator. 


Be 


Welder Operates on Low-capacity -. 
Power Lines...Thanks to Series Capacitors 


For further details, ask for Bulle- 
tins GEA-4699 and GEA-4726. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


“This Is Resistance Welding”’, 
G.E.’s 30-minute, full-color movie? 
Your nearest G-E office, local util- 
ity, or resistance welder manufac- 
turer representative will be glad to 
arrange a free showing. 


ee ne ae ee ee ee 
Apparatus Department, Sec. K645-43 

General Electric Company 

Schenectady 5, New York 

Please send me the following bulletins. 

[DL GEA-4699, Synchronous Precision Con- 
trol for Spot and Projection Welding 

L GEA-4726, Nonsynchronous Control for 
Spot and Projection Welding 

[CL GEA-4571, The Importance of Control 

[LJ GET-1134, Application of Series Ca- 
pacitors to Resistance Welding 
Machines 


| EEE nl ie eee ee en 


Address : 
ee ee ee ee 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your business. 


Maybe “more production” 
isn't the answer 


to all our problems 


A MERICAN INDUSTRY is already producing at almost. 


double its pre-war rate. Yet with labor and mate- 
rial costs at an all-time high, the experts insist that we 
must produce still more goods, faster, more efficiently, 
if we are to avoid another boom-and-bust cycle. 


We'll buy that—as far as it goes. 


But let’s never lose sight of the fact that production 
is only half the problem. Because for every increase in 
our rate of production, there must be a comparable 
rise in our rate of sales. 

Actually, of course, there is no such thing as pro- 
ducing goods at a profit. Goods are sold at a profit— 
yes. And while production line savings are vitally 
important, it is of equal importance to keep down the 


cost of manufacturing sales. 


That is the function of mechanized selling—to pro- 
duce sales on a mass production basis, and at the 
lowest possible cost per unit. Translated into more 
familiar terms, it simply means advertising to the 
right market, in the right way, at the right time. 


Like the machine on the production line, good 
advertising is a multiplier of men’s efforts, for it 
enables us to produce (and earn) far more than we 
could alone. And when it goes to work in business 
papers — with their tremendous concentration of 
hand-picked readers —advertising becomes the most 
efficient machine at our disposal for manufacturing 
sales at a profit. 


What are the ten ways to measure the results of your business paper 
advertising? You'll find the answers in a recent ABP folder, which we'll 
be glad to send you on request. Also, if you’d like. reprints of this adver- 
tisement (or the entire series) to show to others in your organization, you 


may have them for the asking. 





STEEL 


is one of the 129 members of The Associated Business Papers, 


whose chief purpose is to maintain the highest standards of editorial 
helpfulness—for the benefit of reader and advertiser alike. 
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‘THE PART... Die cos 


aluminum governor body. 


THE METHOD .... 


closed end to spindle, grip on 
| body with two fixed and one 
| swivel jaw. 





| THE MACHINE.... 





PPOTTER & JOHNSTON] 
USA 


nnn a 





ei o> < 
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THE PART die-cast aluminum governor body. THE METHOD one tion. For this particutar subject the spindle speed is set at 1445 K P.M. for oll 
swivel and two fixed jaws are used to hold the part Tungsten-carbide tools 9 Operations, and the feed per revolution is fixed at 0.006 inch. Curt ng speeds 

used. THE MACHINE 3-U SPEED-FLEX AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHE however, vary with the different diameters being turned. The final result is a 
This is another in our series showing production data on machining ferrous production of 67 pieces every hour! As a matter of fact, the full possibilities 


nd nonferrous castings and forgings up to 6” dia. on the new Potter & Johnston of the 3-U SPEED-FLEX have yet to be determined t combines flexibility 


° 
U SPEED-FLEX AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHE n this instance the part is o with speed of operation to permit fast, automatic machining of many types of 
num governor body Because the casting is variable in form small parts that formerly were finished in several machines. Perhaps you would 
ause concentricity between the small blind hole and the large coun ike to check some production data yourself. Send us a biveprint, or the port 
Cider. s essential, the design of the chu ] is vitally important Thus tself, and we will send you production figures that will give you a better in 
the arrangement of one swivel and two chuck jaws to hold the port insures sight into the possibilities of POTTER & JOHNSTON’S NEW 3-U SPEED-FLEX - 
1) that the casting is accurately located, and (b) permits quick chucking ac AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHE 
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FASTENER PROTECTION 
é 


BOTTOM DUMP EUCLID 


The jarring thuds of earth, ore, sand, 
gravel and other free flowing materials 
dropping into the hopper . . . the con- 
stant shock and vibration of a 20-ton load 
being moved over rough off-the-highway 
hauls are just two of the regular occupa- 
tional hazards encountered in the daily 
life of a Bottom Dump Euclid. 

The impact of loading heavy material 
by large shovels and drag lines calls for 
bolted connections that can prevent 
costly, time consuming operational fail- 
ures. ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts were the 
logical choice. The self-locking, self- 
sealing Red Elastic Collar of these re- 
usable nuts retains its dependable grip 







—the Red Elastic Collar absorbs heavy-duty 
loading and carting SHOCK! IMPACT! 


..+ no amount of shock or vibration can 
shake these nuts loose. 

ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts not only pro- 
tect against Vibration and Thread Fail- 
ure, but the Red Elastic Collar also pro- 
tects the working threads of the bolt 
against Thread Corrosion and Liquid 
Seepage and permits easy removal for re- 
placement and repair. If you have a fast- 
ener problem bring it to ESNA. Our 
Engineers’ experience and skill are at 
your disposal. For further information 
address: Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America, Union, N. J. Sales Offices 
and Engineers are conveniently 
located in many principal cities. 


Drive Shaft Flange to Differential Flange 
Center Bearing Bracket Mounting 











, ON OFF-THE-HIGHWAY 


HAULS 


At these critical points: 


Differential Housing 
Spindle Assembly 
Planetary Assembly 
Rear Axle-to-Frame 


Radiator Mounting 
Spring Saddle Bolt 





LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


It is threadless and dependably 
elastic. Every bolt — regardless of 
commercial tolerances — impresses 
(does not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Collar to fully 
grip the bolt threads. In addition, 
this threading action properly seats 
the metal threads — and eliminates 
all axial play between the bolt 
and nut. 

All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts — re- 
gardless of size or type — lock in 
position anywhere on a bolt or 
stud. Vibration, impact or stress re- 
versal cannot disturb prestressed or 
positioned settings. 
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PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 





INTERNAL 
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Machinery 
Stacks 
Valves 
Rolled Steel 
; Forms 
bette: : Bar Steel 
Sheet Steel 
Boxes Cable Reels 
Cases 
Kegs 


Castings 
Machinery 


GRABS 
Poles 
Railroad Ties 
Pipe 
Pulpwood 





TONGS 
Railroad Ties 
Lumber 
Barrels 
Kegs 
Poles 





SKIPS 
Ore 
Cinders 
Foundry Sand 
Ashes 
Cement 
Bulk materials 






HOOK BLOCKS 


GRAPPLES 


Boxes 
Crates 


Barrels 


Pipe 
Lumber 
Drums 
Plates 





DRAGLINE 
Crushed Stone 
Ashes 
Cinders 
Ore 
Excavations 


Nol a-Maalela 


15 WAYS 
LORAINS 


FASTER - 
CHEAPER 


a | 


ORANGE 
PEEL 
Scrap 
Ashes 

Cinders 












































CLAMSHELL 
Cement 
Crushed Sione 
Ashes + Cinders 
Punchings « Limestone 


CONCRETE 
mm BUCKETS 


Concrete 









Ore + Coal SLINGS 
Foundry Sand Rolled Steel 
<g Forms 
Excavations 
: : Crates 
Brick Materials 
Boxes 


Cases 
Lumber 
Billets 
Rods 





HAIRPIN HOOKS 





Heavy Pipe 
Castings 
Fittings 
handle materials “<\, Bea 
>=. umber 
aan Bar Steel 
Rolled Steel 
Forms 
Timbers 
Shapes 
MAGNET i 
Scrap 
Pig Iron 
Ingots 
Pipe « Rails 
Turnings 
SKULL Castings 
CRACKERS pag 
Breaking up 
scrap 
Demolishing 
masonry 


How many of the above jobs are strictly man-handling operations in %@ 


your plant? It doesn’t have to be many before substitution of Lorain 
“crane power” will return handsome dividends in the form of man-hour 
savings, reduced car demurrage, better utilization of storage areas and 
faster flow of material from storage to production lines. 

Lorain cranes are available as crawler units or with rubber-tire 
mountings (self-propelled and two-engine types). Complete informa- 
tion on these machines and their many industrial applications is 
contained in new free materials handling catalog just off the press. Ask 
your local Thew-Lorain distributor for a copy today or write direct. hp 
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Proof that you ought to figure parts costs in ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Before he switched to Alcoa Aluminum 11S-T3 
Screw Machine Stock for most of the parts of 
this insecticide spray gun, the manufacturer had 
made the gun almost entirely of brass. 

The tag on each of the aluminum screw machine 
parts shows the total saving on that part by 
switching from brass and cadmium plated steel 


to Alcoa Aluminum. He uses Alcoa 11S-T3, the 
screw machine alloy that will permit you to 
make similar savings. 

Note the savings on parts. Then let us give you 
further information on Alcoa 11S-T3. Write to 
ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 2112 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in leading cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ans 
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The new Young Brothers metal litho- 
graphing oven is designed to take full ad- 
vantage of rapid heat input and heat 
recuperation, rapid cooling and automatic 
unloading. 


The following are some of 
its outstanding advantages: 


Higher speed, and consequently more uni- 
form heating of the work, reducing the over- 
all length of the equipment required. 


Greater fuel economy, utilizing recuperative 


IN 
meres Vetal Decorating Oven 


the sheets are at operating temperature. 


Minimum of heat losses to the building room 
since the sheets are cooled within a few 
degrees of room temperature before they 
leave the insulated section of the oven, and 
since the heat radiation surface of the oven 
is a minimum. 


Minimum of adjustments necessary, simpli- 
fying the job for the operator. 


Minimum floor space and ceiling height re- 
quired. 


Wide degree of flexibility, by simple control 
adjustments, for low or high temperatures. for an estimate on an installation 


to meet your specific requirements. 


Young Brothers Company 


6503 MACK AVENUE - DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Operator merely. loads and unloads the parts. 
Accuracy of check is entirely independent of 
the human element. Automatic color stamping 
during the gaging cycle indicates classifica- 
tions into which parts are to be segregated. 
Hourly rate of operation is between 500 and 
700 pistons, depending upon efficiency of the 
fe) oligo fo) a 


While this “miracle” of inspection produc- 
tivity has been accomplished by Sheffield on 
automotive pistons, thousands of other parts 
can be multiple-inspected with proportionate 
savings and increases in productivity. 


Yours can be one of the many plants to reap 
the benefits of multiple and automatic in- 
spection equipment developed and built by 
Sheffield. If it’s “inspection productivity” you 
want, Chek with Sheffield, first the pioneer 
and now the leader in the manufacture of 
multiple and automatic inspection equipment. 
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Let's Not Invite Chaos 


If there was any element of surprise in the President’s message to Con- 
gress on foreign aid and combatting inflation at home, it was the extent to 
which he asked for grants of emergency powers. 

Prior to the time the President delivered his message, Washington dis- 
cussion of controls had centered largely around “limited” restrictions on se- 
lected scarce commodities. In fact, it appeared as if official Washington was 
going to some pains to assure the nation that there was no intention to re- 
store government controls on a broad scale. Therefore, it was a shock to find 
the President boldly asking Congress for authority to fix prices and wages and 
to restore consumer rationing if necessary. 

As would be expected, the reaction to the control features of the message 
has been prompt and positive. Most people do not like government controls 
in peacetime. Regardless of their political views, a majority among Democrats 
and Republicans who will go along with the President on his proposal for in- 
terim aid, will not agree with his arguments, in regard to fixing prices and wages 
and reviving rationing, even on a contingent or “selective’’ basis. 

The reasons for this antipathy should be obvious. After the end of the 
war, the continuance of wartime controls led to the most wasteful use of labor, 
time and materials this nation has ever witnessed. It is unthinkable that any- 
one who remembers the chaos of that period would choose to invite a repeti- 
tion of it. 

A more practical plan would be for the proper government agencies to de- 
fine in detail the aid that shall be extended in terms of quantities and time of 
delivery of each item. Then government and the American producers of each 
item would confer as to how best to do the job. Under this system persons 
most competent to know what can be done and how to do it would be directly 
responsible for results. This plan would keep bureaucracy and red tape at a 
minimum and would make unnecessary all but a few temporary restrictions or 
allocations. 

Most important of all, this procedure would permit present high produc- 
tion to continue without serious interruption—a factor that is vitally essen- 
tial to success of the Marshall Plan and to combatting inflation. 


* * * 


tories of Walter Reuther over his left-wing ad- 
versaries in CIO, but in numerous other less- 
publicized instances equally decisive victories 
have been won by anti-communist forces. 
Equally significant are secret polls which show 
that in some CIO unions members are 10 to 1 
in favor of their officers signing the non-com- 


LABOR SEES THE LIGHT:  Siznif- 


cant changes are taking place almost daily in 
the field of labor relations. Gradually the 
National Labor Relations Board, in its frequent 
rulings on current issues, is developing a pat- 
tern for administration of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Occasionally the Supreme Court hands down a 








decision which makes for similar progress. 
These actions of agency and court are im- 
portant. No less important, however, are shifts 
in the attitude of the members of unions. Much 
publicity has been given to the sweeping vic- 


munist affidavits. The rank and file also over- 
whelmingly favor sections of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which prohibit the involuntary check-off, 
secondary boycott and jurisdictional strikes. 
The present alacrity with which some union- 
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ists are finding good instead of evil in the much 
maligned Taft-Hartley Act makes one wonder 
how much force the labor political front will 
be able to muster against the sponsors of that 
legislation by the time the 1948 election cam- 


paigns roll around. —p. 52 
* * 


GENEVA TRADE PACTS: 2st Mon- 


day our government divulged details of the trade 
agreements negotiated last summer by 23 na- 
tions at Geneva. They involve tariffs on 45,000 
commodities. Tariffs were reduced up to 50 
per cent on commodities which normally account 
for 60 per cent of our imports. The other 22 
nations, notably the United Kingdom, Canada, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg, made comparable concessions. 

The new duties, effective Jan. 1, 1948 in some 
countries, cover our imports of ores, pig iron, 
steel ingots, semifinished and finished steel, 
electrical apparatus, metalworking machinery 
and textile machinery. Major concessions on 
duties on exports from the United States ap- 
ply to automobiles, trucks, electrical appliances, 
radios, refrigerators and office and agricultural 
machinery. 

Effect of the new schedules will not be felt 
immediately because of current restrictions on 
foreign trade. In due time, however, the Gen- 
eva agreements will provoke prolonged discus- 


sion in every participating country. —p. 54 
* * * 
MACHINES FOR EUROPE: = Those 


who attended last week’s meeting of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Euilders’ Association heard 
a program in which the importance of proper 
pricing and intelligent selling was emphasized 
strongly. 

With machine tool sales running at $12 million 
a month, builders are seeking effective ways of 
stimulating sales. On one hand they must not 
price their machines so high as to price them 
out of the market. On the other hand, they 
must not price them so low as to price the 
builders out of business. 

Most promising leads for increased business 
in the short term future are the continuing mis- 
sionary work resulting from the 1947 Machine 
Tool Show and the probable demand from 
abroad arising from the Marshall Plan and from 
requirements of reviving foreign industrial ac- 
tivity. General purpose machine tools would aid 
recovery about as effectively as anything that 
could be sent to Europe at this time. 

—pp. 58, 59 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES: 4 directory 


of testing and research laboratories in the 
United States compiled by the National Bureau 
of Standards (p. 62) lists 220 commercial labo- 
ratories with 80 branches or offices and 189 col- 
lege laboratories used for research and testing 
as well as instruction.... British iron and steel 
production in October was at the annual rate of 
14,310,000 tons, highest ever achieved. Pres- 
ent outlook (p. 63) is that the Prime Min- 
ister’s 1947 target of an output of 12.5 mil- 
lion tons will be exceeded. . .. Shortage of 
steel rolling capacity in the United States lends 
credence to reports of plans (p. 67) for con- 
structing new hand sheet mills for processing 
sheet bars into hot-rolled, pickled and annealed 
material for the automobile industry. ... Gains 
in output by most of the basic industries in the 
week ended Nov. 15 pushed the industrial pro- 
duction index compiled by this publication to 169 
‘per cent of the 1936-1939 average (p. 72), estab- 
lishing a new postwar high. ... The “rate-of-rise”’ 
principle of controlling fire extinguishing sys- 
tems (p. 84) is one of the developments which 
is enabling fire protection methods to keep pace 
with new demands in the metalworking indus- 
tries. ... “Why is it that a 14-horsepower 
washing machine motor will operate a domes- 
tic washing machine but a 14,-horsepower general 
purpose motor will not—a 14-horsepower gen- 
eral purpose motor is required?” This is one 
of numerous provocative questions in a discus- 
sion (p. 94) pointing out the need for a prac- 
tical and uniform basis of rating fractional 
horsepower motors. ... Estimates on the ton- 
nage of steel that is being supplied by electric 
furnace plants on scrap-to-ingot-to-sheet conver- 
sion deals (p. 67) range up to around 100,000 
tons a month.... Remaining in War Assets Ad- 
ministration’s inventory of war-built facilities 
declared surplus but yet unsold (p. 56) are five 
blast furnace plants, 14 miscellaneous iron and 
steel facilities, 16 iron and steel foundries and 10 
nonferrous metals establishments. . .. Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. is urging a na- 
tion-wide effort to move scrap from automobile 
graveyards. Executive Secretary Edwin C. Bar- 
ringer estimates (p. 53) that a million tons of 
automobile scrap can be obtained from this 
source quickly. 
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“KEY PEOPLE’- When You Need Steel 


\ 
Ryerson’s function is not only to supply your steel, but 


to deliver it on time. From the moment the Ryerson 
switch-board flashes your incoming call until the steel is 
laid down in your plant, a corps of helpful, intelligent 
employees well-trained in the Ryerson ‘Immediate 
Steel”’ tradition are at your service. 

The likeable young women at the switch-board, 
phone-order salesmen, dispatchers, crane operators, 
skilled warehousemen who cut, shear and shape stock 
sizes to fit your specification, truck drivers—all of them 
are key people at Ryerson—key people in your service, 
when you need steel! 


In spite of shortages, we are putting forth every effort 
to serve all Industry to the best of our ability. Natu- 
rally, many sizes and certain products are out of stock. 
However, for the most part you can depend on Ryerson 
for immediate shipment of a wide range of steel products. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Bars—hot and Cold rolled Mechanical Tubing Tool Steel 
alloy steel Boiler Tubes and Fittings Wire, Chain 
reinforcing Allegheny Stainless— Bolts, Rivets 

Structurals sheets, plates, shapes, Babbitt 

Plates— bars, tubing, etc. Metal Working Tools 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate Sheets and Strip Steel & Machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


RYERSON STEEL 























CASTINGS... . but they were “machined” in the mold! 


Now—all the advantages of Monel, Nickel and 
Inconel—available in PRECISION CASTINGS 


H ERE’S another way to lick tough de- 
sign problems... precision castings of 
Monel, Nickel and Inconel. 

The new INCO Precision Castings 
Plant is now in operation... built and 
equipped after several years of pilot 
plant study, after thousands of experi- 
mental castings. 


Check what this development 
means: 


] Precision Castings of Precision Accuracy 
-—-INCO precision castings are com- 
monly made to tolerances of + 
0.003”, and frequently to even finer 
tolerances. 


2 A Saving in Time and Money — In 
general, INCO precision castings 
eliminate machining or other fabri- 
cating operations normally involved 
in making parts. This is particularly 
noteworthy where the design calls 
for intricate features and contours. 
INCO precision castings are deliv- 
ered to you with a sand-blasted fin- 
ish—and usually that’s all the finish- 


ing these castings require before 
being assembled into the finished 
product. 


3 Broader Use for the INCO Nickel Al- 
loys — The flexibility of design per- 
mits the INCO Nickel Alloys to be 
used in shapes which frequently 
were neither economical nor practi- 
cal to obtain as sand castings or by 
machining from forged stock or 
deep forgings. 


4 Dependable Source of Supply —INCO 
handles precision castings as a mass 
production process ... you can 
count on quick, steady production 


from INCO. 


8 
Perhaps an INCO Nickel Alloy precision 
casting is your answer to the need for 
faster production...for hardness, greater 
protection against stress, corrosion, high 
temperatures, wear and fatigue. 

Let’s go over your job together. Just 
send us a blueprint (or an actual sam- 
ple). We'll be glad to work out all the 
information you want.  ‘*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM 


NICKEL 


TEACE ma 


OF SERVICE 


+ ALLOYS 


MONEL* © “K MONEL* © “H" MONEL* © “R' MONEL* © S"MONEL* © INCONEL* © NICKEL © ‘L” NICKEL* © “Z” NICKEL* 
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INCO PRECISION CASTINGS 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 





FUEL PUMP ROTOR 


Would require a number of opera- 
tions on several different machines. 
Note grooves on internal surface. 


CLUTCH GEAR 
Saved complicated 
machining. Also 
avoided at least one 
sub-assembly, i.e., 
force-fitting, welding 
or brazing the pro- 
jecting key on small 
end. 









FLIGHT CONTROL 
INSTRUMENT COVER 
(Cutaway section) Originally ma- 
chined from bar stock, taking a 9-day 
production schedule. Note intricate 
recesses and studs in recesses. 


Above parts are made of “S” Monel , j 
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Industry Opposes New Controls 


Metalworking executives believe President's plan for reimposition 
of price ceilings and return of rationing and allocation controls 
would disrupt distribution system, create larger black markets, and 


work greater hardships on consumers 


METALWORKING executives gen- 
erally disapprove President Truman’s 
proposal to Congress for control of 
materials and prices. 


Their opposition is based upon the 
conviction that new controls would 
disrupt the present distribution sys- 
tem for the scarce metals and ma- 
terials and bring chaos to industry, 
that a large black market would be 
created, and that consumers now re- 
ceiving an inadequate supply of steel 
would receive even less. 


They believe that new controls, 
applied at first on a limited or selec- 
tive basis, would set off chain re- 
actions that would necessitate ex- 
tension of these controls until the 
whole economy of the nation would 
be shackled. 


Administration Difficult—Further- 
more they contend that setting up the 
machinery to effect and enforce the 
new controls would be a well-nigh 
impossible task in the time permitted. 
During the war, top industry men 
with the know-how of pricing and 
distribution willingly served on the 
control agencies. Many of these men 
would be extremely reluctant to serve 
with similar agencies today. 

Preferred to any control plan is 
the industry’s present. distribution 
system of voluntary allocations. 
While this admittedly is not perfect 
and while some metalworking com- 
panies are suffering hardships be- 
cause of inadequate steel supplies, it 
is believed the fairest and most ef- 
ficient system possible under the cur- 
rent supply-demand imbalance. 

Producers Have Know-How—Steel 
producers and sales directors are 
convinced they can best rejuggle the 
distribution pattern to take care of 
foreign steel] requirements under the 
European Recovery (Marshall) Plan 
without interference of government 
directives. No other group has com- 
parable knowledge of the compli- 
cated and interrelated steel require- 
ments in the metalworking industries 
to determine the proper methods for 
distributing steel products where they 
are needed most. 

Continuation of voluntary co-op- 
eration among producers in certain 
essential programs, both foreign and 





President Truman makes his appeal for a foreign aid program and for 
controls on the domestic economy at a combined meeting of the House 
and Senate at the special session of Congress. NEA photo 


domestic, will work out more effec- 
tively and cause much less disruption 
and delay, the producers believe. The 
effectiveness of this program already 
has been demonstrated. 

Approval Unlikely—Opposition to 
the President's program already ex- 
pressed in Congress indicates the 
rationing, allocation and price con- 
trol provisions stand little chance of 
approval. Both Republican and con- 
servative Democratic leaders have 
expressed dislike for turning back 
the clock to give the administration 
wartime powers and to create a “big- 
ger and more colossal] OPA.” 

Other proposals in the President’s 
program to combat inflation while 
extending large-scale help to Europe 


are meeting with more favor. These 
include his proposals to extend and 
strengthen export controls, extension 
of transportation controls, curbing 
of speculative trading, restoration 
of consumer credit controls and cer- 
tain measures relating to food con- 
servation. 

Would Cause _ Dislocations — In 
commenting on the proposal for dis- 
tribution and price controls in the 
peacetime economy, E. T. Weir, 
chairman, National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, said “that such controls 
would result in dislocation of steel 
supply and create a large black mar- 
ket . .. . In order to help western 
European countries, this country is 
being requested to impose upon it- 
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U.S. To Supply Bulk of ERP Requirements 


BULK of the iron and steel requirements under the 
European Recovery (Marshall) Plan will be sought in the 
Other Western hemisphere countries will 
supply part of the rich iron ore, semifinished steel, and 
ferromanganese. Smaller amounts of steel and raw ma- 


United States. 


ig4 
From the 
United States 


Crude and semi- 
finished steel 


(actual weight) 2,040 129 450 
Finished steel, 

other than sheets 

and tin plate 449 41 147 
Sheets 385 60 

Tin Plate 291 47 

Rich Iron ore 2,480 
Manganese ore 648 
Ferromanganese 55 6 5 
Scrap (or pig 

iron equivalent) 1,399 51 115 


Pig iron 182 7 11 
Plant and 
equipment 100 

Totals 441 





From Other 
Sources 


ment of State. 


(Thousands of metric tons. 


From Other From the 


Sources 


From the 
United States 


28 2,090 132 450 28 2,250 142 
| ee Aes ee 69 6 
See Se eek: 43 31 5 
285 46 269 43 
15 2,490 15 
10 776 12 
1 68 8 > 78 9 
4 1,753 64 125 4 2,091 76 
68 3 5 
100 100 
OS: > ae 66 375 


Millions of U. 8. Dollars) 
V9 4G — A —s _ 1 95 0 


United States 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


terials will come from other nonparticipating countries. 

Requirement figures in the table below were compiled 
from the technical reports of the Committee of European 
Economic Co-Operation, Vol. 11, published by the Depart- 
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From the 
United States 





From Other 
Sources 


From Other 
Sources 


450 28 2,170 137 450 28 
250 40 

3,300 20 3,400 21 

841 13 921 15 

5 1 83 10 Oya 

115 4 2,231 81 115 4 
100 

_ are 368... 69 








self the very conditions which retard 
these countries.” 

Asks Private Control—Speaking of 
the willingness and ability of the in- 
dustry to supply the materials need 
for ERP, Ben Moreell, president, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., said: 
“I believe that it is up to Congress 
in the light of their own knowledge 
and with the advice of the executive 
departments to determine the 
amounts and destination of steel 
products which are required for ex- 
port to support our foreign policy. 
Once the foreign steel requirements 
are determined in the light of our 
own domestic needs and in the light 
of our foreign policy, the distribution 
of steel in the domestic markct is a 
matter that can be handled best by 
private industry. 

“There never has been any ques- 
tion about either the desire or the 
ability of the industry to co-operate 
with the federal government. Dur- 
ing the war and since the industry 
has demonstrated this ability and 
willingness to co-operate.” 

Fears Disruption in Scrap—E. C. 
Barringer, executive secretary of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., 
warned that a practice of allocating 
scrap at prices controlled by the 
government would serve only to dis- 
rupt the present even. distribution 
to steel mills and foundries. 
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Union 


Policy Less Arbitrary 


Steel fabricators’ collective bargaining experience this 
year vastly improved. Fewer instances reported where 
“Sign—or Else” attitude taken 


IN THEIR collective bargaining 
during 1947, steel fabricating com- 
panies have fared more favorably in 
dealing with the United Steelworkers 
of America—CIO than in preceding 
years, according to a survey just 
concluded for the Non-Basic Steel 
Co-ordinating Committee by its gen- 
eral counsel, Col. Miles H. Knowles, 
of Washington and Detroit. 

This year there have k@en fewer 
instances in which fabricators were 
handed a copy of the United States 
Steel Corp. agreement and instructed 
to “sign—or else.” There has been 
more real bargaining. 

Results Tabulated—The survey re- 
sults have been tabulated from in- 
formation supplied by 133 companies 
but, says Colonel Knowles, the ex- 
periences of these companies are 
quite representative of the 1947 col- 
lective bargaining history of some 
1400 members of the industry that 
have contracts with the union. The 
133 companies include small, medium 
and large-sized interests. They oper- 
ate 147 plants scattered over the 


country, employing all the way from 
20 to 3600 workers, with an average 
of 355 employees per plant. 

Whereas 89 companies reported 
that the wage demands made on 
them by the union in 1947 have been 
based on the basic steel settlement, 
28 reported this was not the case. 
And while 84 companies reported bar- 
gaining in the light of their competi- 
tive and local plant conditions, 33 re- 
ported the union made no allowance 
for these factors. 

Wages Increased—The increase in 
wages under the new contracts 
ranges from a minimum of 2 cents 
to a maximum of 16 cents an hour, 
and the average increase is 11.8 cents. 
Forty companies reported an average 
increase of 12.5 cents, 15 an increase 
of 10 cents, 10 an increase of 15 
cents, with smaller groups of firms 
reporting average increases of 13, 12, 
11, 10.5 and 9 cents an hour. 

Average hourly rate for the 133 
companies under the contracts that 
became effective in 1947 is $1.27. 
Minimum rate is 96 cents and: the 
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maximum rate $1.69 an hour. 

Percentagewise, the 1947 wage in- 
crease for 22 companies was 10 per 
cent. For other companies the in- 
creases were 13, 12, 11 and 9 per cent. 

Other concessions were granted to 
hourly paid employees as follows: 

Sixty-two companies agreed to pay 
for 2 to 7 holidays, and improved va- 
cation allowances up to three weeks 
for 20-year service; 13 agreed to pay 
double time for holidays and Sun- 
days; 10 agreed to pay hospitalization 
premiums and insurance benefits; 1 
agreed to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
quarterly; 1 agreed to an increased 
production bonus allowance; 3 agreed 
to pay severance pay; 3 agreed to 
furnish gloves for workers; 1 agreed 
to furnish safety and _ protection 
equipment; 37 granted no concessions 
other than the wage increase. 

The tabulation shows that 84 com- 
panies signed their 1947 contracts 
with the International union; there 
was no change in this figure from 
1946. Contracts were signed with 
local unions by 18 companies in 1947 
as compared with 19 companies dur- 
ing 1946. 

Extensions Granted—An interest- 
ing feature was the handling of wage 
retroactivity when the union asked 
an extension of old contracts to al- 
low extra time for bargaining. Alto- 
gether, 80 companies were asked for 
such extensions and granted them— 
the extensions running all the way 
from 10 days to 2 years, and in some 
cases reported as “indefinite.” Re- 
troactivity was granted by 69 com- 
panies and refused by 51. 

The great majority of 1947 con- 
tracts became effective in second 
quarter—46 in May and 41 in June. 
But in other cases new contracts 
became effective as follows: 1 in Jan- 
uary, 1 in February, 8 in March, 14 
in April, 6 in July, 1 in August, 1 
in October and 1 in November. 

Of interest also is the fact that 86 
companies signed in July for two 
years. Other contracts signed in 
1947 are for terms as follows: 29 for 
1 year, 2 for an “indefinite” period, 
1 for 4 months, 1 for 8 months, 1 
for 9 months, 29 for 1 year and 1 for 
1% years. 

Reopening of 1947 contracts to per- 
mit consideration of new wage de- 
mands is permitted in 94 contracts, 
while the contracts of 26 companies 
contain no such provision. 

To the question: “Did the interna- 
tional representative refuse to accept 
anything less than the basic steel 
wage settlement?’ 45 companies re- 
plied “Yes” and 64 “No.” 


To the question: “Did a strike oc- 
cur in 1947?” 13 companies replied 
“Yes,” and 104 “No.” 
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Auto Graveyard Scrap Sought 


Nationwide effort urged to increase flow of material 
from car dumps. Seen quick source for 1 million tons. 
Current scrap inventory sufficient for 6 weeks 


NATIONWIDE effort to move 
scrap iron and steel from automobile 
graveyards is being urged by the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. 
With steel mills and foundries crit- 
ically in need of scrap and with 
many old automobiles being junked, 
the institute sees the auto graveyard 
as a hopeful source of additional 
scrap. 

Speaking before the _institute’s 
Northern Ohio Chapter at Cleveland 
last week, Edwin C. Barringer, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the institute, es- 
timated one million tons of automo- 
bile scrap could be obtained quickly 
without impairing ability of grave- 
yards to provide repair parts. 

Supply Limited — Mr. Barringer 
said consumers and dealers have a 
visible inventory of around 3 million 
tons of scrap, a six-weeks’ supply at 
the current rate of consumption. 
While this is larger than that on 
hand a year ago, it is not a comfort- 


able supply, considering the high 
rate of operations in the steel and 
foundry industries and the approach 
of winter when the scrap flow de- 
creases. 

Committee Named — To help speed 
the flow of scrap, the Northern Ohio 
Chapter of the institute has appoint- 
ed a seven-member committee to ad- 
vise it concerning problems and 
needs of consumers, Jack Levand, 
chapter president, announced. 


Representing the steel and steel 
castings industry are W. J. Betzler, 
Republic Steel Corp., and W. W. 
MacMillen, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co. Representing 
foundrymen are S. J. Ruddock, Ferro 
Machine & Foundry Co.; C. A. Loef- 
fler, Grabler Mfg. Co.; and Henry J. 
Trenkamp, Ohio Foundry Co. Rep- 
resenting purchasing agents are E. 
C. Pike, American Fork & Hoe Co., 
and W. A. Frazee, Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co. 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ GRAY MFG. CO. SELLS TELEPHONE BUSINESS 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Gray Mfg. Co. has sold its telephone pay station 
business to Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, and will devote its en- 
tire efforts to production and distribution of its new electronic sound- 
writer dictating machine, the Audograph. 


@ GOVERNMENT APPEALS CONSOLIDATED STEEL CASE 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—United States attorneys have filed a petition for 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court from district Judge Rod- 
ney’s decree dismissing the government’s action to block purchase of 
the assets of Consolidated Steel Corp. by Columbia Steel Co., United 


States Steel Corp. subsidiary. 


@ UNION PACIFIC ORDERS 92 DIESELS 


LAGRANGE, ILL.—Union Pacific Railroad has placed a $13.8 million 
order for ninety-two 1500-hp diesel locomotives with the Electro- 
motive Division of General Motors Corp. 


@ SEE $15.2 BILLION NEW BUILDING IN 1948 


WASHINGTON—New construction in 1948 probably will reach $15.2 
billion, according to estimates by the Department of Commerce. This 
would represent a 20 per cent gain over 1947. 


@ FACTORY EMPLOYMENT TURNOVER INCREASES 


WASHINGTON—Turnover in manufacturing payrolls increased during 
September to the highest rate since January. Both hirings and separ- 
ations were at a rate of 59 for every 1000 workers. 


@ NOVEMBER FREIGHT CAR OUTPUT TO NEAR 10,000 


WASHINGTON—Freight car production in November will come close 
to the 10,000-unit goal, but the chances of steel allocations for this 
purpose are increasing, according to Sen. Clyde M. Reed, chairman of 
the senate transportation subcommittee. 
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up to 50 per cent. 


Tariff Lowered on 60% of Trade 


Duties on metals, metal manufactures and ores reduced 
United States gains concessions on 


motor vehicles, appliances and machinery 


TARIFF reduction on many ores, 
metals and metal manufactures are 
effected in the trade and tariff agree- 
ment signed at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Oct. 30 by the United States and 22 
other nations. 


Tariff cuts range up to 50 per cent 
and affect 60 per cent of United 
States foreign trade. Reductions 
granted by the United States cover 
some 45,000 items and bring this 
country’s tariff schedule to the low- 
est point in 34 years. 


Effective in January—New sched- 
ules become effective Jan. 1 in the 
United States, United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Australia, France and the Bene- 
lux customs union—Belgium, Neth- 
erlands and Luxemburg. Other coun- 
tries will make the new rates effec- 
tive at varying times up to June 30, 
1948. 

The countries making the chief 
concessions, in addition to the United 
States, are the United Kingdom, Can- 


ada, France and the Benelux coun- 
tries. 

In the metalworking field, chief 
concessions granted by the United 
States cover ores, steel products, 
electrical apparatus, metalworking 
machinery and textile machinery. 


U. S. Gains Concessions—Among 
the major concessions granted on 
United States exports are reductions 
on American automobiles and trucks 
in almost all the other 22 countries, 
widespread reductions on electrical 
appliances, radios, refrigerators and 
office and agricultural machinery. 

The Geneva agreement, which runs 
for three years, replaces the recipro- 
cal trade pacts between the United 
States and seven other signatorics— 


Canada, England, the Netherlands, 
Cuba, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
France. 


Under the agreement, the “most 
favored nation’ clause is accepted by 
all the participating countries. 





principal supplier. 


Value 
(Thousands of 


Country U.S. Dollars) 
Australia .. 383,088 
Benelux . 110,000 
Brazil (1938) 28,000 
NR so kb kin can 1,113 
Canada ....+ 354,000 
SER. aa Wha Go dics 0 5 ad 939 
Chile 15,000 
Ce. P. chauA dt). be 48,340 
Cuba el ee 74,000 
Czechoslovakia (1937) 31,600 
France and colonies . 95,000 
Lebanon-Syria 1,784 





CONCESSIONS OBTAINED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Concessions made by other countries at Geneva include almost 
all the important United States export products. 
follows shows in summary form the value of United States exports to 
the Geneva countries which is covered by the concessions which they 
made with respect to products of which the United States was their 


In addition to the value of these concessions estimated at $1,192,- 
346,000, the United States is interested in concessions granted by these 
countries on a substantial range of other products of which the United 
States is only a secondary supplier. 
been possible accurately to estimate the United States trade with these 
countries in such products but it should be in excess of $200 million. 

Imports from the United States in 1939, on which concessions of 
primary interest were made by listed countries: 


The table which 


In the time available, it has not 


Value 

(Thousands of 

Country U.S. Dollars) 
New Zealand ........ 13,144 
Norway 11,770 


Pakistan, India (1938/39) 9,552 
Union of South Africa 32,498 


United Kingdom . 808,546 
Southern Rhodesia 1,205 
Dependent United 
Kingdom Colonies 
Newfoundland ... 2,767 


Other (1936) (est.) 20,000 





Total 


eee e owe ben 1,192,346 

















Benefits Mostly Long Range—For- 
eign traders generally hailed the 
agreement as a forward step in in- 
ternational trade although it is be- 
lieved the benefits will be of long 
rather than short range character. 

Principal concessions granted by 
the United States of interest to met- 
alworking companies are summar- 
ized below: 

METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS 

Zinc ores, concentrates and metal 
—Pars. 393 and 394 (Tariff Act of 
1930)—-In the new trade agreement 
the rate of duty on ores and concen- 
trates has been reduced from 11/5 
cents to % cent per pound of zinc 
content; the rate of duty on slab zinc 
has been reduced from 12/5 cents to 

% cent per pound. 

Bauxite—Par. 207 (Tariff Act of 
1930).—In the new trade agreement 
the rate of duty on imports of baux- 
ite has been reduced from $1 per ton 
to 50 cents per ton. 

Aluminum, crude—Par. 374 (Tariff 
Act of 1930).—The rate of duty on 
imports of crude metal has been re- 
duced from 3 cents per pound to 2 
cents per pound. The tariff rate on 
aluminum metal in pigs, ingots, and 
other forms was 4 cents per pound 
under the act of 1930 and was re- 
duced to 3 cents in January, 1939. 

Copper ore, concentrate, matte, 
blister, refined, and old scrap—Par. 
1658 (Tariff Act of 1930).—The im- 
port excise tax has been reduced 
from 4 cents per pound of contained 
copper to 2 cents per pound. 

Manganese ore containing 35 per 
cent or more metallic manganese— 
Par. 302(a) (Tariff Act of 1930).— 
The duty has been reduced from % 
cent per pound of manganese con- 
tent to 4 cent per pound of manga- 
nese content. 

Tungsten ore and concentrates— 
Par. 302(c) (Tariff Act of 1930).— 
The rate of duty on tungsten con- 
tained in ores and concentrates has 
been reduced from 50 cents per pound 
to 38 cents. 

Pig iron containing more than 0.04 
per cent phosphorous—Par. 301 (Tar- 
iff Act of 1930). The base rate of 
duty on this grade was reduced from 
$1.125 per long ton to $0.75. 

Steel ingot, blvums, billets, bars 
and all other steel products valued 
at not above 3! cents per pound— 
Par. 304 (Tariff Act of 1930). In the 
new trade agreement the base rate 
on products valued at not over 1% 
cents per pound was reduced from 4 
cent per pound to % cent per pound. 
The base rates on products valued 
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above 1% and not above 2% cents 
per pound were reduced from % or 
2/5 cent per pound to ¥ or 1/5 cent 
per pound, respectively. The base rate 
on products valued above 2% and 
not above 3% cents per pound was 
reduced from 20 to 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Unfabricated structural shapes of 
iron or steel—Par. 312 (Tariff Act 
of 1930). In the new trade agree- 
ment the base rate (additional duties 
are seldom imposed) was reduced 
from 1/5 to % cent per pound. The 
new base rate is the same as the 
new minimum base rates on iron bars 
(paragraph 303), and steel bars and 
all other products in paragraph 304, 
thus tending to minimize tariff liti- 
gation. 

Iron and steel hoop, band, and 
scroll valued at 3 cents per pound or 
less—Par. 313 (Tariff Act of 1930). 
Under the new trade agreement the 
base rate on hoop, band, and scroll 
0.375-0.109 inch thick was reduced 
from 0.25 to 0.15 cent per pound. The 
base rate on products 0.109-0.038 inch 
thick was reduced from 0.35 to 0.20 
cent per pound. The base rate on 
products thinner than 0.038 inch thick 
was reduced from 0.55 to 0.30 cent 
per pound. Imports of these prod- 
ucts have seldom been subject to ad- 
ditional duties for alloying or ad- 
vanced processing. 

Iron and steel baling hoops and 
bands—Par. 314 (Tariff Act of 1930). 
The rate was reduced from 0.2 cent to 
0.15 cent per pound. 

Steel ingots, blooms, billets, bars, 
and all other steel products valued 
above 16 cents per pound—Par. 304 
(Tariff Act of 1930). The base rate 
on products valued above 16 cents 
per pound was reduced from 20 per 
cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. Total 
imports of the products valued at 
over 16 cents per pound amounted in 
1939 to $106,000 and to about $70,000 
in 1946. Separate statistics of pro- 
duction and exports of steel in this 
classification are not available. 

Alloy Steel or Iron—Par. 305 (Tariff 
Act of 1930)—The additional ad val- 
orem rate of 8 per cent on products 
valued at not above 3% cents per 
pound and on those valued above 
8 cents per pound was reduced to 
4 per cent. The specific rates on 
the dutiable content of vanadium, 
tungsten and chromium were also re- 
duced to compensate for correspond- 
ing reductions in the rates of raw 
materials. 

MACHINERY AND VEHICLES 

Electrical Apparatus—Principally 
Par. 353 (Tariff Act of 1930)—In 
the agreement just concluded the rate 
of 25 per cent which applied on a 
large part of all electrical goods has 

(Please turn to Paye 159) 
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ing Foundation. 


Institute of Steel Construction; 





PLAN RESEARCH PROGRAM: A five-year steel research program, to 
cost $100,000, is being launched jointly by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction in co-operation with the American Institute of Bolt, 
Nut & Rivet Manufacturers, Federal Public Roads Administration, Illinois 
Highways Division, Association of American Railroads and the Engineer- 
Purpose of the research is to study characteristics of 
rivets and other fasteners in steel structural work for buildings and 
bridges. Research work will be carried on at the University of Illinois. 
Shown above are officials who are participating in the program. 
Left to right: Col. Jack Singleton, New York, chief engineer, American 
Herman H. Lind, Cleveland, president, 
American Institute of Bolt, Nut & Rivet Manufacturers; N. R. Patterson, 
Tulsa, Okla., first vice president of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction; and T. R. Higgins, New York, engineering director, American 
Institute of Steel Construction 











Buyers Report Steel Quotas Cut 


ALTHOUGH steel mill operations 
have remained at virtual capacity 
month after month, many companies 
supplied directly by mills have had 
their monthly quotas cut anywhere 
from 2 to 100 per cent in the last 90 
days. In its October survey of busi- 
ness conditions the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago de- 
clares that steel is the greatest bot- 
tleneck in present-day production 
and, in the opinion of 85 per cent of 
the reporting companies, deliveries 
will return to normal some time be- 
tween six months and two years 
from now. 


Quotas Cut for Nearly Half—Al- 
though 22 per cent of the companies 
surveyed reported their mill steel al- 
lotments have been increased in the 
last 90 days and 31 per cent report- 
ed no change in their quotas during 
that period, 47 per cent said their al- 
lotmients decreased, the majority es- 
timating the reduction at 10 to 20 
per cent. 

Breakdown of the 22 per cent and 
47 per cent of companies reporting 


increases and decreases, respectively, 
in their steel quotas follow: 


Quotas Increased Quotas Decreased 


% of % Gain in % of % Loss in 
Firms Quota Firms Quota 
4 2 2 2 
8 5 2 5 
30 10 33 10 
8 15 11 15 
8 20 13 20 
4 25 
4 30 6 30 
4 35 
4 40 
4 50 6 50 
2 100 
30 Indefinite 17 Indefinite 
100 100 


Despite reduced quotas, resulting 
from attempts of mills to eliminate 
late deliveries caused by oversched- 
uling, 56 per cent of the companies 
supplied by mills said their steel de- 
liveries are not on schedule, and of 
these, three-quarters placed deliv- 
eries at four to ten weeks late. 

For companies buying their steel 
from warehouses, 36 per cent said 
that less steel is available now from 
this source than was the case three 
months ago, 40 per cent saw no 
change in the supply and 24 per cent 
noted an improvement. 
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Plants for Sale 


Blast furnaces, foundries, mis- 
cellaneous iron and steel facili- 
ties in WAA inventory 


FIVE blast furnace plants, 14 
miscellaneous iron and steel facilities, 
16 iron and steel foundries and 10 
nonferrous metals plants remain in 
the War Assets Administration’s in- 
ventory of war-built facilities de- 
clared surplus but not yet sold. 

Three of the blast furnace plants 
include batteries of coke ovens. Pig 
iron capacity represented totals 
1,464,000 tons annually and coke ca- 
pacity, 823,000 tons. Acquisition cost 
of the five plants was $61,637,000 and 
the declared fair value is $34,038,000 
or $27,357,000, depending on the pur- 
chaser. 

Two of the stacks are under inter- 
im lease to the wartime operators. 

Miscellaneous Facilities — The 14 
miscellaneous iron and steel plants 
represent a government investment 
of about $52 million. They were de- 
signed to perform various metal- 


SURPLUS BLAST FURNACE PLANTS 


Name and Location 


Republic Steel Corp.,* 
Cleveland 


Columbia Steel Co., 
Ironton and 
Columbia, Utah 


Republic Steel Corp.,* 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Type of Plant 


Blast furnace & bat- 
tery of by-product 
coke ovens 


Blast furnace & bat- 
tery of bee-hive coke 
ovens 


Blast furnace & bat- 
tery of by-product 





Annual Acqui- Fair 
Capacity sition Value 
Cost 

000 Tons $000 $000 
Pig iron 450 28,053 18,921+ 
Coke 395 12,240} 
Pig iron 175 = 13,094 1,840 
Coke 100** 
Pig iron 280 12,113 10,380 
Coke 328 


coke ovens 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Blast furnace 
Monessen, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Ferroman- Blast furnace 
ganese Co., 
Chester, Pa. 


Totals 


* Under interim lease 


Pig iron 432 7,307 2,347 


Pig iron 127 1,070 550 


.Pig iron 1,464 
Coke 823 





61,637 34,038 


or 
27,357 


+ Fair value to Republic; reproduction cost less depreciation 


tFair value to others 


** Coke produced not of metallurgical grade 





lurgical functions in the production 
of steel for wartime uses, and include 
forging equipment, open hearth and 
electric furnaces, scrap preparation 





MISCELLANEOUS IRON, STEEL FACILITIES 





Acquisition 
Name and Location Cost 
$000 
Wyman Gordon Co.,* 
Harvey, Il. $11,895 
Adirondack Foundries & Steel 
Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 1,401 
Champion Machine & Forging 
Co.,* Cleveland 3,696 
Wm. Leard Co. Inc., 
New Brighton, Pa. 436 
Barium Steel Co., 
Canton, O. 716 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. 1,885 
Andrews Steel Defense Corp., 
Newport, Ky. 4,942 
Copperweld Steel Co., 
Warren, O. 19,220 
‘Crucible Steel Co., 

Midland, Pa. 2,919 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., 
Detroit 1,210 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Canton, O. 290 
Wenatchee Alloys Inc., 
Rock Island, Wash. 1,454 
Ozark Ore Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mo. 849 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Warren, O. 1,097 

Total $52,010 


* National Security Restriction 
t For utilization of partial facilities 
t Tentative fair value 
** Appraisal value 
§ Salvage value 
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Fair 
Value Type of Plant 
$000 
$3,191 Forging 
Forging and electric 
3744 furnace 


Forging and machine 
2,188t shop 


Forging machinery 
2547 and steam boiler 


173t Open hearth ingot 
Electric furnace 


700 ingot 
Electric furnace ingot 
2,147 & steel conditioning 


Electric ingot and 





6,743** rolling mill 
1,641¢ Bar drawing 
Scrap briquetting & 
3247 pre-melting equipment 
Scrap briquetting 
100 equipment 
Electric ferrosilicon 
1,050 furnace 
Mining and ore 
445 washing equipment 
Experimental sponge 
31§ iron 
$19,361 


equipment, ore mining and washing 
facilities, an experimental sponge 
iron plant and a bar drawing mill. 

Thirteen were built as adjuncts to 
privately-owned plants. Eight are 
“scrambled” with the wartime oper- 
ators’ private plants, two are sur- 
rounded by private facilities and 
three are dependent to some extent 
on private facilities and services of 
the wartime operators. Only one, an 
electric ferrosilicon furnace, is a com- 
pletely independent unit. 

Foundries—The 16 iron and steel 
foundries still in surplus inventory 
cost the government more than $83 
million, have a declared fair value of 
$43 million. Fourteen are steel foun- 
dries with annual capacity for 204,- 
400 tons of castings. Two are mal- 
leable foundries with capacity of 
22,000 tons of castings a year. 

Five of the foundries are described 
by WAA as of modern construction, 
efficiently engineered and provided 
with facilities to permit low-cost 
operations. Nine are self-contained 
independent shops. 

Nonferrous Metals Plants — The 
government possessed 57 nonferrous 
metals plants during the war. Of 
these, seven were either liquidated or 
entirely dispersed. 

The remaining 50 plants had an 
acquisition cost of $181 million. 
Forty-one have been declared surplus 
of which 23 have been sold, 6 leased, 
and 2 cannibalized, and 10 remain in 
inventory. Nine have not yet been 
declared surplus. 

Security Restrictions—None of the 
blast furnaces offered for disposal 
has been placed under national secu- 
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rity restrictions, as they could not IRON AND STEEL FOUNDRIES 


be converted to uses other than the 











: Acqui- Fair Peace- 
production of pig iron. Two of the mis- sition Value ‘Tess 
cellaneous iron and steel piants, five Cost Capacity 
of the foundries and one of the non- Name and Location $000 $000 Tonspr.yr. Type of Plant 
ferrous metals plants are subject to American Steel Foundries,* $26,137 $17,192 45,000 Open hearth 
security restrictions. Indiana Harbor, Ind. steel foundry 
| Continental Foundry & 5,758 2,217 37,000 Open hearth 
Machine Co.,* steel foundry 
e : East Chicago, Ind. 
Cabinet Makers Hit Pittsburgh Steel Castings Co., 6,695 «2,700 +=—«18,000_—Steel foundry 
Glassport, Pa. without melting 
equipment 
By Steel Shortage Ohio Steel Foundry Co., 3,786 2,413 6,000 Electric steel 
: f Lima, O. foundry 
SHORTAGE of steel is seriously Continental Foundry & 2,486 841 5,000 Steel foundry 
hampering efforts of manufacturers Machine Co., without melting 
of steel kitchen and other type cab- Coraopolis, Pa. equipment 
inets to turn out their products in Otis Elevator Co., 2,630 905+ 6,000 Electric steel 
largest possible volume, representa- Buffalo, N. Y. foundry 
: sales aioe er rare National Erie Corp.. 542 239 10,000 Incomplete steel 
tives of t . industry said las Erie, Pa. founds 
at a meeting of the Steel Kitchen =a tiantic Steel Castings Co., 1,052 620 6,000 lectric steel 
Cabinet Institute in Cleveland. Some Crum Lynne, Pa. foundry 
manufacturers’ facilities are engaged = Scullin Steel Co.,* 12,638 6,952 29,200 Open hearth and 
even below prewar rates because of St. Louis elec. steel fdy. 
the shortage though demand is the Scullin Steel Co., 3,099 1,246¢ 10,000 Open hearth 
largest ever experienced. St. Louis steel foundry 
P Key Co., 1,793 650 2,400 Steel foundry 
Some of the cabinet men state that East St. Louis, Il. 
should their steel supply be further Columbia Steel Co.,* 8,488 3,835 13,000 Open hearth & 
cut they will be compelled to shut Pittsburg, Calif. elec. steel fdy. 
B down their plants because it would be General Metals Co.,* 1,989 754** 10,000 Electric steel 
e uneconomical to operate at lower Oakland, Calif. foundry 
: levels. pig & Steel Works, 314 120 6,800 Electric furnace 
isi i ortiand, Oreg. plant 
0 Surprisingly, marketing prospects ; . 
e for kitchen cabinets was said to be kane, city Malleable Co. 4,935 2,200 + 12,000t Matlesble iron 
4 brightest in the rehabilitation of old Buffalo Brake Beam Co.. 857 542. 10,0002. Malleable iron @ 
i houses rather than in new construc- Buffalo, N. Y. elec. steel fdy. 
d tion. r ane ae 
t Below Capacity—Production of Totals $83,199 $43,426 226,4007* 
f steel ingots is running about 6 mil- + rie ; 
; , sal subject to th ] ty cl 
n lion tons below the steel industry’s $ Anetalee q a o the national security clause 
- productive capacity, due largely to f Malleable castings 
material shortages, chiefly scrap, ** Fair value (exclusive of leased land) 
1 William M. Rooney, news and mar- ** Total steel castings 204,400; total malleable castings 22,000 
y kets editor, STEEL, told the cabinet 
3 manufacturers, speaking at a lunch- 
f eon meeting. He pointed out that slide film showing the actual labora- Approximately 3000 stoppages were 
- something like 123 million tons of po- tory tests which cabinets undergo to _ recorded during the first nine months 
‘ tential steel scrap have been lost to merit the approval seal. of this year as compared with al- 
- this country by where satan al most 4000 in a similar period of 1946. 
f ment of finished products abroad dur- 
ing the war years. Hence, the war September Labor Weather M t kj F R l 
i ; eTalw 
4 years cost the domestic steel indus Relatively Clear, Says BLS orking s Kole Is 
try about five years’ supply of pur- F t f Ch 7 | h 
i chased scrap. About 200 work stoppages began earure o emical Show 
t Concluding, Mr. Rooney said that in September, Bureau of Labor Sta- Phenomenal growth of the chem- 
d despite record-breaking production tistics of the Department of Labor ical industry in recent years will be 
for peacetime, steel shortages will has reported, a total lower than for indicated Dec. 1-6 when the 21st Ex- 
" persist for some time to come, and any month since December, 1946, position of Chemical Industries con- 
. this in spite of present expansion when 168 stoppages were recorded. venes in Grand Central Palace, New 
f programs of the steel producers. Approximately 75,000 workers were York. 
r Other speakers on the institute’s volved in the September stoppages, Emphasized this year will be the 
program were J. W. Croswell, Re- the lowest number since last Feb- role the metalworking industry will 
n public Steel Corp., Cleveland, and = UA@TY: play in the future development and 
1. Will Kline, Westinghouse Electric Including stoppages which conti- expansion of this field. Materials 
s Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Croswell dis- nued from preceding months, about handling equipment, production and 
1, cussed the proposed packaging re- 400 disputes involving a total of 165,- processing machinery and scientific 
n quirements for steel kitchen cabinets, 000 workers were in effect during apparatus will be on display to 
y and Mr. Kline the desirability of ty- September. The largest of these con- demonstrate latest developments and 
ing in the institute’s seal of approval tinued to be the East Coast ship- applications in chemistry. New ap- 
e at the point of sale. His remarks yard strike affecting some 40,000 plications for stainless steel and alu- 
7 were further elaborated in a sound- people. minum will also be featured. 
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Tool Builders Looking Ahead 


Many speakers at annual meeting of NMTBA emphasize 
need for vigorous advertising and sales programs. 
A. G. Bryant elected president 


HOT SPRINGS, VA. 
ON MONDAY and Tuesday, Nov. 
17 and 18, The Homestead was the 
scene for one of the largest and live- 
liest meetings in the 46-year history 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association. More than 200 rep- 
resentatives of member companies, 
and nearly 100 guests, were present. 
Reviewing events of 1947, and look- 
ing forward into 1948, Herbert H. 
Pease, president, New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., New Britain, Conn., and 
retiring president of the association, 
said: 


Mixed Feelings—‘We look back on 
this year in retrospect with mixed 
feelings. We knew it was going to 
be a tough year. We knew we would 
compete with the government. We 
have not been disappointed. We knew 
that we would be forced to operate 
at one-half capacity or less. We knew 
that costs would be normally higher 
because of higher labor rates—that 
this condition would be aggravated 
because the amount of business was 
reduced. We haven't known what the 
new level of normal buying would be 
after the War Assets surplus had 
been digested. That we do not know 
even now. 

“It has been hard to know how to 
price our product in relation to what 
our average normal costs may be from 
now on. Certainly it is hard to be- 
lieve that $12 million a month—$150 
million a year—represents all the ma- 
chine tools that we will be able to 
sell domestically from now on. How- 
ever, that is the present rate of such 
sales. 

Not Doomed To Low Volume—“I 
for one don’t believe that we are 
doomed to that low volume—year in 
and year out—in an aggressive com- 
petitive economy such as we have 
in this country. However, it is danger- 
ous to overestimate what our coun- 
try will buy in 1948, and to price our 
products on lower costs based on vol- 
ume which we may not attain. 

“Most of us have struggled with 
this price problem throughout the 
past year. I don’t believe that many 
of us have raised prices to a point 
where we now are operating at a de- 
cent profit based on present costs and 
present volume. The old adage is: 
‘We must not rrice ourselves out of 
business.’ That usually is understood 
to mean that we must not make 
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prices so high that customers will not 
buy. How about putting it in re- 
verse, thus: ‘We must not price our- 
selves out of business by pricing our 
machines too low’?” 

More Effective Selling—It is sig- 
nificant that at least five of the nine 
papers delivered at the open sessions 
of the 46th annual meeting of NMTBA 
dealt with ways and means of more 
effective selling of machine tools in 
the postwar and “postshow” markets 
—both domestic and foreign. 

In this connection, Swan E. Berg- 
strom, vice president, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing & Grinding Machines Inc., Cin- 
cinnali, who is chairman of the show 
committee of the association, said: 
“The 1947 Machine Tool Show laid 
the foundations for the future sales 
of our industry. 

“1. It crystallized the thinking in 
the minds of our future buyers by 
driving home to them the importance 
of the use of those new machine tools 
to make operations in their plants 
more satisfactory and more profit- 
able. 

“2. It drove home to them the 
truth that the best return on a dollar 
investment now can be achieved in 
the purchase of new machine tools. 

“3. It proved that today — when 
every metalworking industry is faced 
with the problem of obtaining a bet- 
ter product at lower cost at less fa- 





A. G. BRYANT 


tigue to operators—only the most 
modern and up-to-date machine tools 
can meet the economic and human 
needs. 

“4. It impressed manufacturers 
with the fact that in an era when 
wages are bound to be stabilized only 
at a much higher level than that of 
the prewar era, ways and means will 
have to be adopted by manufacturers 
of consumers’ goods to produce such 
goods at prices reasonable enough to 
encourage mass buying on the part 
of the public. 

Building Sales — In his paper, 
“Building Sales at Home,” Herbert 
L. Tigges, vice president, Baker 
Bros. Inc., Toledo, O., chairman, 
NMTBA’s Committee on Sales & 
Service, said in part: 

“T feel that from now on our pro- 
posals must emphasize the profit carn- 
ing power of the latest machine tools 
as far as our customers are con- 
cerned. With creative selling based 
on this theme, we can go a long way 
toward elimination of mere selling on 
basis of price. 

“To accomplish this, our sales 
forces—not only out in the field but 
our inside men as well—must have 
more intimate knowledge of, and bet- 
ter appreciation of, our customers, 
their products and their methods of 
manufacture.” 

In his paper, “Building Sales 
Abroad,” Alexander S. Keller, vice 
president, Pratt & Whitney, Division 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford, Conn., said: 

“There have been many periods in 
our industry’s history when soften- 
ing in domestic demand has been com- 
pensated by substantial increascs in 
exports. Today—except for a few 
big ifs—that again would be the case. 

“The Marshall Plan is the greatest 
potential factor toward supplying ad- 
ditional dollar credits—some of which 
may be utilized in the purchase of 
American machine tools. How will 
this program be administered? 

In Rumor Stage—‘So far every- 
thing is in the rumor stage. Congress 
will set the pattern. At least three 
plans are being formulated in the ad- 
ministration itself. One has been pre- 
pared by a subcommittee of the Har- 
riman Committee. It is headed by 
ex-Senator Robert La Follette. This 
would create a new European Recon- 
struction Authority for policy-mak- 
ing. Purchases would be made through 
some of the existing government de- 
partments for short supply commodi- 
ties. Many of the longer supply items, 
presumably including machine tools, 
would be purchased through ordinary 
channels. 

“The Budget Bureau has worked 
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out another plan, similar in many 
respects, but assigning more authori- 
ty to the Department of State. A 
third plan has been prepared by the 
Department of State. That would 
combine several existing government 
bureaus under control of that depart- 
ment. Congressional] leadership favors 
still another plan involving establish- 
ment of a new _ corporation-type 
agency directly responsible to Con- 
gress.” 

Other speakers included James Y. 
Scott, president, Van Norman Co., 
Springfield, Mass., who dealt with 
“The Arsenal of the Future” in its re- 
lation to ‘freezing’ of certain key 
plants and key machine tools—which 
were thought of as ‘surplus’—in the 
interest of strong national defense; 
William L. Dolle, president, Lodge & 
Shipley Co., Cincinnati, who described 
the speakers’ bureau recently estab- 
lished in Cincinnati for the purpose of 
getting the true facts regarding indus- 
try and mechanization before preach- 
ers, lawyers, schools, clubs, etc.; and 
Frederick S. Blackall Jr., president, 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., who heads the group’s com- 
mittee on Fiscal Problems. 

Tax Program—tThe following eight- 
point program of federal tax revision, 
proposed by Mr. Blackall, was adopt- 
ed unanimously by the association: 

1. Liberalization of depreciation 
allowances to permit the taxpayer 
to establish his own rates, provided 
he follows them consistently; depre- 
ciation in any ycar to be taken only to 
the extent that it results in a tax 
saving. 

2. Either the outright repeal of 
Section 102, which provides for a pen- 
alty tax on “unreasonable accumula- 
tion of surplus;” or else its modifica- 
tion to apply only to cases of dclib- 
erate tax evasion, the penalty tax to 
be levied only upon that portion of 
the surplus which is determined to be 
unreasonable, the burden of proof, 
in any event, to be upon the Treasury 
Department. 


3. A three-year carry-back and a 
six-year carry-forward. 

4. Modification of existing surtax 
rates to provide for an immediate ceil- 
ing of 60 per cent and an ultimate 
ceiling of 50 per cent. 

5. Reduction in the capital gains 
tax and full recognition of capital 
losses, for tax purposes. 

6. Elimination of the double taxa- 
tion of corporate dividends. 

7. Extension of the community 
property principle of federal income 
taxation to the people of all of the 
states. 

8. Elimination from the gross val- 
uation of a decedent’s estate of in- 
surance carried by the decedent, at 
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least to the extent of the amount of 
tax payable. 

Must Amend Tax Laws—“If Amer- 
ica is to remain a land of opportuni- 
ty,” Mr. Blackall said, ‘“‘men of ambi- 
tion and enterprise must be able to 
go into business, form companies 
which grow progressively larger, and 
in due course employ more men. In 
past years, this has been the way in 
which America has progressed. Our 
present federal tax laws must be 
amended to provide reasonable in- 
centive for taking business risks. 

At the closing session of the mcet- 
ing, on Tuesday morning, announce- 
ment was made of the new officers 





AID FOR RUSSIA 


Russia has just about com- 
pleted shipping home $250 mil- 
lion worth of goods received 
under postwar lIend-lease and 
has started paying interest on 
its postwar credit, government 
officials said last week. About 
$19 million in goods which was 
in the lend-lease “pipeline” 
when Congress closed the line 
last December soon will be put 
up for sale as surplus property. 

Considerable confusion has 
arisen in this country as result 
of shipments of lend-lease 
goods to Russia continuing af- 
ter Congress had barred them 
from it. State Department of- 
ficials explained the Russians 
had taken title to the goods be- 
fore the pipeline was closed. 











of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association for 1947-48. They 
are: 

President: Alexander G. Bryant, 
vice president of Clecreman Machine 
Tool Co., Green Bay, Wis., and presi- 
dent of Bryant Machinery & Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago; 

First vice president: L. D. McDon- 
ald, vice president of Warner & Swa- 
sey Co., Cleveland; 

Second vice president: David Ayr, 
president of Hendey Machine Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn.; 

Treasurer (re-elected): Louis Polk, 
president of Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
G,* 

New directors are: David Ayr; 
Harold B. Smith, president of Illinois 
Tool Works, Chicago; and M. A. Hol- 
lengreen, executive vice president and 
general manager, Landis Tool Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. Mrs. Frida F. Sel- 
bert was re-elected secretary, and 
Tell Berna general manager of the as- 
sociation. 


Allocation of 
Tools Not Vital 
For Foreign Aid 


FEARFUL that the government in 
its envisioned attempts to channel 
steel and other scarce industrial ma- 
terials into certain industries to help 
carry out the European Recovery 
Plan may see the necessity for again 
allocating machine tools, the indus- 
try generally sees itself more able to 
contribute to foreign rchabilitation 
through the products of its members 
than it could through the infinitesimal 
savings of materials which might be 
effected by limiting tool output. 

Speaking for the industry, Tell Ber- 
na, gencral manager, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, re- 
cently said the need for allocating 
tools as an aid to achievement of 
the Marshall Plan's goals was “ab- 
surd.” Any savings of materials, 
such as copper and_ steel, that 
might result from allocating machine 
tools would not have any “practical 
importance,” Mr. Berna declared, be- 
cause the industry uses only a minute 
fraction of the country’s output. 


Detailed Needs Desired—Consensus 
of builders generally is that Euro- 
pean recovery could be vastly aided 
if the domestic tool building indus- 
try were to provide needy nations 
with basic general purpose machines 
which would enable them to repair 
their own equipment and increase 
their production. Constructive as- 
sistance could be provided by the in- 
dustry, spokesmen say, if the gov- 
ernment's aid program is boiled down 
to specific details of actual tools and 
materials which will be needed. 

Emphasis by the 16 nations and 
western Germany, in their list of 
needs under the Marshall Plan, was 
placed on such machinery items as 
agricultural equipment, coal mining 
machinery, power generating appa- 
ratus, and stcel plant equipment, but 
because it takes machines to make 
machines, and the program funda- 
mentally is one of self-help insofar 
as possible, a considerable quantity 
of machine tools ultimatcly is ex- 
pected to be required. 

Thus, some improvement in foreign 
ordering of machine tools will un- 
questionably come when credits are 
extended under the Marshail pro- 
gram. Currently, builders and deal- 
ers say, the dollar shortage abroad 
prevents sales in anything like the 
quantity which could be expected if 
the actual necds were to be met. 
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Light being sought on man-hour productivity. Slow pro- 
gress made to date in determining definitions and mea- 
surements despite conferences and round-table discus- 
sions under sponsorship of Bureau of Labor Statistics 


RATHER slow progress is being 
made in the effort to set up defini- 
tions and measurements of man-hour 
productivity. Since a big 2-day con- 
ference in October, 1946, several round 
table conferences have been conducted 
by the sponsoring body, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, with manage- 
ment, labor and government repre- 
sentatives in attendance. 


The discussions have proved highly 
technical and were valuable mainly in 
shedding more light on the subjects 
rather than in shaping conclusions. 


Production Index—One round table 
session in February centered on the 
various potential uses of an index 
production with the unit value added, 
as against an index of production 
weighted with the unit labor require- 
ments. 

A conference in May dealt with 
the factors which, in addition to labor, 
enter into production and influence 
man-hour output; examples are the 
machines, materials, power, etc., used 
in production. 

A third conference departed en- 
tirely from the field of manufactur- 
ing and dealt with man-hour produc- 
tivity in the field of distribution. 


A fourth conference to be held in 
January will seek to devise means of 
measuring productivity of workers in 
the construction industry. 


Plans Open Meetings—The bureau 
is preparing to hold a large open 
meeting, perhaps next May, for the 
purpose of comparing postwar man- 
hour productivity with that of pre- 
war years. In the meantime the bu- 
reau is busy conducting studies of 
man-hour performance in 1947 and 
will be ready with comparisons be- 
tween 1947 and 1939. It is hoped 
that by the time of this meeting 
it will be possible to say how 
much justification there has been 
for the postwar claims of many manu- 
facturers that workers turn out less 
production per hour than before the 
war. 

New management members of the 
bureau’s executive committee in 
charge of the productivity studies 
are: H. 3B. Maynard, president, 
Methods Engineering Council, Pitts- 
burgh; Roderick Riley, National 
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Planning Association; Robert Bur- 
gess, Western Electric Co., New 
York, and chairman of the Produc- 
tivity Subcommittee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States; and Martin Gainsbrugh, 
chief economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 


Here is a list of the main subjects 
now being explored in the effort to 
set up proper measurements of pro- 
ductivity: 

Subject Matter — Choice between value 
weights and man-hour weights, in combining 
diverse physical units of output. 

Adjustments for changes in coverage of out- 
put or employment by samples of products or 
samples of establishments. 

Hours paid versus hours worked. 


Machine-hours versus other measures of 
capital input, such as deflated capital assets. 


Quality changes in products and materials, 
and the development of entirely new products 
and materials. 

Ways of combining different types of input 
and the related problems of choosing between 
weighted and unweighted aggregates of labor 
input. 

Treatment of overhead, maintenance, and 
other indirect labor. 


Analysis of the representativeness of the 
sample group of industries for which current 
indexes of productivity can be prepared. 


Attainment of consistency of measures at the 
national level with measures at subsidiary 
levels, such as the industry, the plant, or the 
job level. 





TIN CONSERVATION 


Conservation of tin through 
limitations on use of tin plate 
for containers for beer, coffee, 
pet food and nonfood materials 
is planned by the Department 
of Commerce. A government 
conservation move is necessary 
because Far Eastern produc- 
tion has not been as high as 
anticipated and present con- 
sumption hinders stockpiling. 

These tin plate-using indus- 
tries and the department have 
already held meetings to ex- 
plore conservation methods and 
further meetings with other in- 
dustry groups will be held be- 
fore action is taken. Presum- 
ably the secretary will use his 
power to allocate tin to domes- 
tic users, although this is due 
to expire next Feb. 29. 











Measurement of productivity in long-cycle or 
custom industries. 

Measurement of productivity in service and 
trade. 

Changes in productivity in relation to 
changes in selling prices, employment, wages, 
and other economic quantities. 

Variation in productivity among plants of 
different size, age, and organization. 

The extent of and reasons for international 
differences in productivity. 

The origin and diffusion of technological de- 
velopments of all sorts. 

The economic histories of particular indus- 
tries and of the relations between industries. 

Obstacles to the introduction of technological 
advances. 

Cyclical changes in productivity. 

Productivity differences among individuals. 


Statistical Chore Resumed 


Now that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, with publication of its re- 
ports on wartime earnings and prof- 
its of 4000 corporations and on first 
quarter of 1947 financial showings 
of all corporations, has gotten a start 
on resuming a prewar statistical 
chore, it has mapped out plans for 
its further activities along these 
lines during the fiscal year ending 
next June. 

First, it will continue to compile 
and publish the quarterly reports— 
and hopes to have them out at prog- 
ressively shorter intervals. The re- 
port for the first quarter was not 
released until Oct. 3l—and it is 
hoped future reports can be pre- 
pared in less time. 

Second, it will resume publication 
of annual financial reports for all 
industry for the year 1947. Unless 
Congress authorizes a larger ap- 
propriation for such work when the 
budget request comes up next year, 
there will be no report for 1946. 
However, the commission is plan- 
ning to do a most complete job on 
1947—one containing information of 
widespread use. For one thing, the 
report will show financial results 
in more detailed classifications—as 
separate reports for merchant pig 
iron and finished rolled steel. For 
each industry costs will be broken 
down to show cost of labor, raw ma- 
terials, repairs and maintenance, 
administration, overhead, selling and 
distribution, depreciation, etc. Thus 
each member of an industry can com- 
pare his own broken-down figures 
with the industry averages. 


Incentives To Cut Costs 


An incentive system aimed at re- 
ducing unit manufacturing costs to 
offset existing high hourly wage 
rates is under study by a number of 
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y a Bryant 112AH Hole and Face Grinder is a real chameleon 
when it comes to changeover. First, the 112AH is equipped with 
an American Standard Spindle Nose, so that holding fixtures, 
chucks or face plates can be changed in less than 2 minutes. 
Second, selection of cycle phases for either manual or automatic 
operation is accomplished <imply and rapidly through main 
wheelslide control. Wheelslide traverse for wheel dressing and 
grinding may be set independertly through two convenient hand 
throttles. Positive-locking reversing dogs set grinding stroke 
quickly. Third, a rapid traverse cross-feed speeds set-up and a 
precision feed dial provides accurate size control. Two wheel- 
heads allow grinding the face and bore at one chucking. 

In addition to the chameleon qualities the 112AH has features 
that make it a prolific producer. Wheelheads may be powered 
by belt for finishing large diameter holes or by the Bryant Hi- 
Frequency Wheelhead with speeds up to 100,000 r.p.m. for most 
efficient grinding of small bores. The No. 112AH has infinitely 
variable spindle speeds from 100 r.p.m. to 2000 r.p.m. Universal 
stop rod positions speed face grinding. And, of course, the 112AH 
has all the basic Bryant design and construction highlights, thus 
making it a producer of finer work finishes within the closest 
tolerances at speeds you never believed attainable. For complete 
information on this Vermont chameleon, ask for the Series 112AH 
Catalog Sheet. 
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IDLE CARGO FLEET: Part of the United States Navy's huge cargo fleet 
of World War Il tied up in the James River, near Norfolk, Va. Some will 
be turned over to the Greek government. 
steel salvage. NEA photo 
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Others will be scrapped for 








large corporations. Developed by 
John W. Nickerson, the old War 
Production Board’s expert on in- 
centive wage systems for increasing 
production, the system overcomes 
workers’ hostility by cutting all af- 
fected employees in on the benefits. 

As Mr. Nickerson explained it to 
a group of business paper editors in 
Washington recently, the system 
overcomes the most serious objec- 
tion to technological improvements 
by counting the displaced workers 
in on a share of the profits that re- 
sult from the improvement. A cardin- 
al feature is that displaced workers 
are not removed from the payroll 
but put on other work. 

Mr. Nickerson, now with Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., Boston, ex- 
plained that the men get a bonus 
which may range anywhere from 20 
to 100 per cent of the first year’s 
savings from the . improvement. 
These bonuses are paid out just as 
fast as the employer can make an 
accurate estimate of the expected 
savings. Each affected employee gets 
a detailed explanation as to just 
how much of a cash benefit he will 
receive. 

Because of these and other fea- 
tures, says Mr. Nickerson, workers 
are expected to suggest more cost- 
saving ideas than has been usual in 
the past, because they will feel they 
are helping themselves and their 
fellow employees rather than reduc- 
ing the amount of employment. 


Restricted Information 


About 1000 contractors with whom 
the Quartermaster Corps does busi- 
ness have been supplied copies of a 
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book outlining the research and 
development objectives of the Quar- 
termaster Corps during fiscal 1948. 

The book was written with the 
idea of stimulating co-operation for 
the development of better equipment 
for the Army. Many problems were 
mentioned in it as requiring special 
attention. Unfortunately, the Army 
Intelligence Service has marked the 
book “restricted” so that its con- 
tents are not available for publi- 
cation. 

The policy is in marked contrast 
to that of the Navy which, in gen- 
eral, now keeps only the most urgent 
matters under cover. The Navy 
started its policy when it was found 
that reports of congressional com- 
mittee hearings reveal the most in- 
timate details about former restric- 
ted matters. Navy officials decided 
that as a practical matter the erec- 
tion of a wall of secrecy might keep 
out more information than it would 
keep in.--Accordingly the wall of 
secrecy has been knocked down to 
the maximum extent by the Navy. 


Reopening Trade with Japan 


The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, announced 
last week the fourth list of American 
business firms approved by the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) to enter Japan for 
the purpose of carrying on private 
trade with Japan. These business- 
men are authorized by SCAP to enter 
Japan between Nov. 16 and Nov. 30 
and their permits are effective for 21 
days from date of their arrival in 
Japan. Upon arrival, if it is found 
that the 21-day period is not suffi- 


cient to complete necessary business 
transactions, an application for an 
extension may be made to represent- 
atives of the Department of Com- 
merce and of SCAP in Japan. 


Heads Thermal Metallurgy 


Thomas G. Digges has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Thermal Metal- 
lurgy Section, National Bureau of 
Standards. He succeeds D. J. Mc- 
Adam who retired Aug. 31. 

Mr. Digges has been a member of 
the Metallurgy Division since Janu- 
ary, 1920. His studies on machina- 
bility, tool steels, and cutting tools, 
and his work on thermal analysis and 
critical-cooling rates of high-purity 
alloys of iron and carbon established 
his reputation as a metallurgist. Dur- 
ing World War II, at the request of 
the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee, he directed an investigation 
of the use of boron as a substitute 
for strategic alloying elements to im- 
prove the properties of steel. 


Also at the request of the Office 
of Production Research & Develop- 
ment he directed an investigation of 
the decarburization which occurred 
during the manufacture of alloy steel 
tubing used in aircraft. 

This wartime work on the practical 
aspects of the use of boron in steel 
demonstrated the lack of basic in- 
formation on the mechanism of the 
action of boron, and an investigation 
in this field is now in progress at the 
bureau. 


Laboratory Directory 


A complete listing of commercial 
and university testing and research 
laboratories throughout the country, 
together with indications of the type 
of commodities tested, has been com- 
piled by the National Bureau of 
Standards. This pamphlet is now 
available from the Government Print- 
ing Office as NBS Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication M187 entitled ‘Directory of 


Commercial and College Labora- 
tories.” 
Information is given concerning 


220 commercial laboratories, with 80 
branches or offices, and 189 college 
laboratories used for research and 
testing as well as instruction. 

As the principal agency of the fed- 
eral government for research and 
testing in physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, and engineering, the bu- 
reau makes tests and carries out in- 
vestigations for other government or- 
ganizations. It does not make tests 
for private individuals if other lab- 
oratories can do the work with the 
required accuracy. 
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British Output at Record High 


lron and steel production for 1947 expected to exceed 
12.5 million tons despite last spring's difficulties. United 
Kingdom looks to Germany as source of scrap 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 

OCTOBER iron and steel produc- 
tion in Britain was at the annual 
rate of 14,310,000 tons, highest ever 
achieved. 

An official of the British Iron & 
Steel Federation stated recently that 
there is every prospect that the in- 
dustry will exceed the Prime Minis- 
ter’s 1947 target of a total produc- 
tion of 12.5 million tons, despite the 
fact that last April output was run- 
ning only at the rate of 10 million 
tons. Sir Stafford Cripp’s target of 
14 million tons is considered well 
within the capacity of the industry, 
but is not likely to be much exceed- 
ed, because of transport and raw 
material difficulties. 


New Blast Furnaces Planned— 
Ellis Hunter, president of the feder- 
ation, announced a new Dorman 
Long project to install two large 
blast furnaces at their Cleveland 
works on the Tees. The program is 
estimated to cost more than £4,600,- 
000. Dovetailed with this extension 
is a £4,500,000 program being under- 
taken by the Tees Conservancy Com- 
missioners to improve the river’s 
dock facilities. 


Seek More Scrap — The steel in- 
dustry has appealed for an extra 
million tons of scrap from home 
sources to achieve the 1948 target 
for steel production. Scrap stocks 
have been depleted under the enor- 
mous demand during the last few 
months. Even before the war home 
scrap supplies were about one mil- 
lion tons a year below requirements. 
In those days the deficiency was 
made good from overseas sources, 


chiefly from America. This is no - 


longer possible. Germany is at the 
moment the only practicable source 
of important overseas supplies. Re- 
serves of scrap available in various 
forms in Great Britain were large- 
ly exhausted before the war. 


Pig Iron Output Up — The supply 
position generally shows little change 
except that there has been a consider- 
able increase in the output of basic 
pig iron to meet the needs of the steel 
plants. The light castings trade, how- 
ever, is still hampered by the scarcity 
of high phos iron. There is still a 
very extensive demand for light cast- 
ings from the iron foundries despite 
the fact that the government has de- 
cided to curtail house building. The 
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fact is, however, that many of these 
castings can be made for export pur- 
poses and a considerable tonnage 
may be diverted in that way. 


Semifinished Needed — Re-rollers 
are seeking extra supplies of semi- 
finished to meet the urgent demand 
for sheets and other re-rolled prod- 
ucts. Imports in September reached 
the total of 44,000 tons but main- 
tenance of imports on this scale may 
be difficult. Steps are being taken 
to import more from Belgium and 
Luxemburg, and at a later date it 
may be able to bring some steel 
in from Germany, but there is little 
hope of importing more steel from 
Canada or the U. S. A. on account of 
the difficulty over finance. 

Output this winter will depend 
largely on the fuel available, and the 
Minister of Fuel and Power has 
promised an 11 per cent increase in 
the supply of coal to the coke ovens. 


France 


French steel production is im- 
proving. September output was 520,- 
000 metric tons, the record figure 
since the war. At this rate the French 
steelworks are producing on a basis 
of 6,240,000 tons a year, equal to 
1938 output. Production during the 
first three quarters of the year 
reached 4,550,000 tons, compared 
with 3,013,000 tons in the corres- 
ponding period of 1946. 


Belgium, Luxemburg 


A low point was reached for Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg iron and steel 
exports in August on account of the 
dockers’ strike in Antwerp. Ship- 
ments were only 131,780 tons, as 
against 220,680 tons in July. The 
lowest figure for the year was in 


January, with 88,320 tons. That ,« 


month. was also affected by a doc- 
kers’ strike. The aggregate tonnage 
of exports during the first eight 
months of the year was 1,418,590 
metric tons, compared with 954,490 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

Export demand is expanding, and 
it has’ been reported that inquiries 
for pig iron have been received from 
the United States, but none is avail- 
able. Steel prices for export have 
been increased by an average of 250 
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francs ($5.65) per ton to cover 
the export tax of 3 per cent. 
No further change has been made, 
although British prices have gone 
up. As it is, Belgian prices for cer- 
tain products are higher than British 
prices. Recently merchant bars have 
been sold to Turkey at $155 per 
ton, c.if. Instanbul, but no more 
business is accepted at that price. 
For Palestine steel bars have been 
quoted at $160 per ton c.i-f. 


Czechoslovakia 


Despite continued shortage of man- 
power, the iron and steel industry 
of Czechoslovakia is operating along 
satisfactory lines. Output of steel 
ingots and castings for the first 
nine months was a little short of 
1,500,000 metric tons. At this rate 
the output for the year will be some- 
where between the production of 
1938 and 1939. Seventeen blast fur- 
naces are now operating. Also pro- 
ducing are 61 open hearths, five 
basic bessemer converters and a 
number of electric furnaces. The 
present ingot capacity is estimated 
at 2,600,000 tons, compared with 2,- 
400,000 tons before the war. There 
is a shortage of domestic iron ore, 
which is made up mainly from Rus- 
sia, and in part from Sweden. 











“PLANE BRAIN”: An electronic 
computer which will make pos- 
sible split-second timing of avia- 
tion schedules and “transform 
established air routes from one- 
lane roads to 10-lane super 
highways” is tested by a Civil 
Aeronautics Administration en- 
gineer in the radio room of an 
experimental plane. Sponsors 
claim the device, known as the 
B-D computer, will eliminate 
landing delays due to “stack- 
ing.” NEA photo 
























Portsmouth Steel Corp. is well under way on... 


Modernization Program 


ON July 1, 1946, a group headed 
by Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleveland for- 
maily acquired and began operation 
of the Portsmouth, O., plant of the 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Of the $12,- 
000,000 purchase price, $3,800,000 
was for the physical properties and 
the balance for inventories of raw 
materials and work in process. The 
organization of the new Portsmouth 
Steel Corp. represented a reversal in 
a trend which dated back to Andrew 
Carnegie and Judge Gary. In place 
of the usual amalgamation, a major 
steel plant actually had been split 
off and set up as a brand-new steel 
company. 

Shortage a Factor Even this 
split-off might not have occurred had 
it not been for the scramble among 
consumers for steel. Kaiser-Frazer, 
in which Cyrus Eaton also is inter- 
ested, found it impossible to obtain 
desired quantities of sheets for pro- 
duction of automobiles. 

As part of the deal, the new Ports- 
mouth Steel Co. agreed to sell 8200 
tens of slabs to Wheeling each 
month. In return, Wheeling ar- 
ranged to convert 9300 tons of slabs 
per month into sheets for Kaiser- 
Frazer, inasmuch as the Portsmouth 
plant has no mills for producing 
sheets or strip. In addition, Kaiser- 
Frazer gets 7900 tons of slabs per 
month for conversion into finished 
products. Of the 7900 tons, 4000 
tons are rolled into sheets by the 
Chapman Price mill in Indianapolis, 
recently purchased by Kaiser-Frazer 
from the Continental Steel Corp. 


» Company Competitive — President 
Elmer A. Schwartz and Vice Presi- 
dent Harold J. Ruttenberg contend 
that Portsmouth can make its way 
under normal competitive conditions. 
To lend substantial weight to this 
contention, Messrs. Schwartz and 
Ruttenberg are spending several mil- 
lion dollars for the purpose of re- 
ducing production costs, increasing 
capacity and making Portsmouth a 


Right—As part of its expan- 
sion program, Portsmouth 
Steel Corp. has installed this 
new cleaning line. The new unit 
is easily operated by three men. 
Twenty-four were required with 
the old setup 


leading interest in the wire and 
wire products field, including high 
carbon specialties. As previously 
reported (STEEL, Oct. 20, p. 59), 
wire drawing capacity will be 
stepped up from 12,000 to 24,480 
tons per month, of which 18,- 
450 tons will be low carbon and 6030 
tons high carbon. New wire depart- 
ment equipment will cost $2,500,000, 
a considerable part of which has al- 
ready been delivered. At some time 
in the future, Portsmouth could con- 
ceivably extend its line of products, 
possibly into flat-rolled, as a large 
building in good condition is avail- 
able for this purpose. It housed a 
sheet mill abandoned by Wheeling in 
1939. 

In the first year of operation, Ports- 
mouth reported sales of $40,087,898, 
and net profit after taxes of $3,192,- 
558 equal to $2.41 a common share. 
Two 25-cent dividends have been 
paid. There is no preferred stock 
outstanding. 

Coke Plant—The plant is complete- 
ly integrated. Coke is supplied by 
two batteries of 54 Semet-Solvay 
ovens with an annual capacity of 475,- 
000 tons. Monthly production has 


been exceeding the annual rate. Coal 
is shipped from the company’s own 
mines at Freeburn, Ky. By-products 
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of the coking operation are recov- 
ered in a plant having a capacity of 
1,480,000 gallons of light oil annually, 
and such coal by-products as tar, 
creosote oil, ammonia liquor, motor 
benzol, pitch coke, etc., are produced 
and sold to the trade. Brickwork 
and general appearance of the coke 
plant is excellent. An excess of 
about 10,000 tons of coke is sold to 
the foundry trade each month. 
Blast Furnace—Pig iron capacity 
is 285,000 net tons annually. The 
furnace was last rebuilt in 1917 and 
relined in 1943. President Schwartz fig- 
ures it can be operated approximately 
two years longer without relining. 
The furnace has an 18 ft 10 in. hearth, 
22 ft 8 in. bosh, and height of 92 
ft. As might be expected, almost 
the entire production of the furnace 
is absorbed as hot metal by the open- 
hearth department, only a_ small 
amount being cast into 80 lb pigs 
for use by the foundry or for charg- 
ing into the open hearths later as 
cold metal. Ore is shipped from 
mines of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., in which Portsmouth has a sub- 
stantial interest, and from the Steep 
Rock properties in Canada. 
Open-Hearth Department — When 
Portsmouth took over the plant, the 
ten open hearths were rated at 85 
















































































tons each per heat or at a combined 
annual capacity of 616,000 tons. These 
furnaces have been switched over 
from producer gas to fuel oil, en- 
larged and modernized, with the re- 
sult that capacity now is 105 tons 
per furnace or 720,000 tons annually. 

Rolling Mills—Equipment included 
one 25-in. 2 high, 1 stand blooming 
mill; one 24-in. 3 high, 3 stand bar 
mill; one 18-in. 2 high, 6 stand billet 
and sheet bar mill and one 10-in. 2 
high, 17 stand continuous rod mill. 
Soaking pits serving the blooming 
mill are being modernized and en- 
larged by replacing four hole blocks 
with two hole blocks. A new slab 
handling setup also has been installed. 

Rod Mill — The three-stand con- 
tinuous Morgan rod mill consists of 
seven roughing stands, six intermedi- 
ate stands and four twin finishing 
stands, the latter generally being 
driven at 1350 rpm so that the fin- 
ished rod emerges at some 3800 rpm. 

An average production of this mill 
was formerly 190 tons per turn. In 
June of this year, two new reels were 
installed to eliminate the time inter- 
val between billets necessary to clear 
the reels. The mill now is averaging 
203 tons per turn, an increase of 9 
per cent or 1000 tons per month. The 
mill rolls rods from 5/8-in. down to 
5 gage (0.214 in.). 

Rod Cleaning and Coating — Coils 
from the Morgan mill formerly were 
treated in a cleaning house consist- 
ing of a circle of wooden tanks around 
a central hoist, plus a pair of drying 
ovens for the final step in the opera- 
tion. This setup has been scrapped 
and replaced by a straight-line clean- 
ing unit consisting of three acid pick- 
ling tanks, a washing tank, four sull 


Right—Old pot type annealing 
furnaces have been scrapped and 
replaced with these new Lee 
Wilson furnaces, now making 
it possible to produce bright 
annealed wire 





racks, two lime tanks, a _ lime 
drip rack and four fiash _ bak- 
ers. As shown in the photo on p. 64, 
the line is served by a Morgan three- 
ton overhead crane for handling the 
coil hooks or pins. The flash 
bakers have reduced drying time to 
a few minutes from several hours. 
Rods are delivered to and from the 
cleaning line by electric battery pow- 
ered ram trucks. A new 65 ft build- 
ing connects the line with the rod 
storage building. The line itself is 
operated by three men. The old set- 
up required 24. 

Patenting Equipment — By short- 
ening the rod cooling conveyor in the 
rod storage building, a space has 
been made available for housing a 
new Loftus patenting furnace for 
treating high carbon spring wire and 
rope wire. This unit consists of pay 
off reels, a furnace 60 ft long with 
4 ft 9 in. hearth, two take-up frames 
of ten blocks each to handle 20 
strands of wire or rods simultaneous- 
ly. Electric hoists mounted on mono- 
rails are used for handling the coils. 
The furnace has capacity of 2000 





tons monthly. <A second unit has 
been ordered to handle sizes from 
0.207 to 0.072-in. 

Wire Annealing—Previously, eight 
coal-fired pot type furnaces were 
used for annealing but results were 
regarded unsatisfactory due to lack 
of uniformity of structure and an 
oxidized surface. These furnaces 
have been scrapped and replaced by 
two Lee Wilson radiant tube bell type 
annealing furnaces with eight bases 
and equipped with an atmospheric 
gas regenerator for supplying deoxi- 
dizing gas, thus making it possible 
to produce bright annealed wire. Ca- 
pacity is 1500 tons monthly. Space 
is provided for a duplicate installa- 
tion. 

Oil Tempering—Two new units 
have been installed for oil temper- 
ing high carbon wire. One unit is 
for heavy gages ranging from 1/4-in. 
to 12 gage and has monthly capacity 
of 500 tons. Second unit handles 9 
to 18 gage wire and also has capacity 
of 500 tons. 

Wire Galvanizing — Portsmouth 

(Please turn to Page 122) 











Left—Portsmouth 
panded into the high carbon and 
rope wire field. This patenting 
furnace will be supplemented 
by a second unit shortly 











































THE NEW ARITHMETIC IN STEEL , 


In production per ton- 
] ton N-A-X High-Tensile = 1% tons Carbon Sheet Steel 
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HE new arithmetic in steel is as simple, under- 
] standable—and as well worth remembering — 
as the multiplication tables. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE permits the use of lighter 
sections—as much as 25% lighter. Less steel is used 
per unit; more units are produced per ton. Yet 
fanished products actually are stronger and more 
durable—thanks to the greater strength and tough- 
ness, the greater resistance to fatigue and corrosion, 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE also has excellent weldability, 
and can be cold-formed and deep-drawn to excep- 
tional degrees for a high-strength steel. 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION - 
UNIT OF NATIONAL 





STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
CORPORATION 

















COPYRIGHT 1946, GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


The tremendous demand for N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
makes it impossible right now to promise normal 
delivery on new orders. However, our engineers 
will be glad to show you how to make the most of 
the new arithmetic in steel in figuring your plans 


for the future. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


Automakers continue in scramble for flat-rolled steel. 
. Some obtain extra tonnage through scrap-to-ingot-to- 


sheet conversion deals. 


Packard’s prewar suppliers 


have changed hands, cutting off its mill sources 


DETROIT 

SCRAMBLE for automotive sheet 
and strip steel continues unabated 
and despite the fact the industry is 
receiving the largest tonnage of these 
products in history—45 per cent of 
all cold-rolled sheets and 29 per cent 
of all hot-rolled sheets—still there is 
not enough to go around. Explana- 
tion centers around three main fac- 
tors: Passenger cars today require 
several hundred pounds more each of 
flat-rolled material than in prewar 
years; a _ disproportionately large 
share of current production is in 
trucks and commercial cars; and the 
production of replacement parts is 
far beyond anything yet seen, re- 
quiring a considerable volume of 
steel to meet the demands of the au- 
tomotive industry. 

Packard Loses Suppliers — Of all 
auto manufacturers, Packard has 
probably been in the most critical 
shape as far as steel supplies are 
concerned, which is the principal ex- 
planation behind the nine-month loss 
on factory operations of over $4.5 
million and the production of only 
39,804 cars in that period. Three of 
Packard’s prewar steel sources—all 
smaller producers—have been sold or 
absorbed outright, leaving the com- 
pany high and dry for steel, since it 
has been impossible to establish any 
effective position on the books of 
larger mills. Briggs Mfg. Co., builder 
of Packard bodies, has not been able 
to provide much help, since its steel 
intake must be earmarked principally 
for the various divisions in the 
Chrysler organization. 


Packard’s operating loss is tem- 
pered somewhat by profits from field 
operations and by tax carrybacks. 
The effect has been to reduce the 
factory loss for the first nine months 
of 1947 to $131,478 including an esti- 
mated federal tax carryback of $1.8 
million. 

Seeks Conversion Steel—Meanwhile 
the company has been scratching 
furiously for new steel sources. Ac- 
cording to latest word, arrangements 
have been made to participate in a 
Scrap - to - ingot - to- sheet conversion 
deal, similar to those engineered by 
Several other motor companies. It 


involves the purchase of scrap steel 
consigned to some electric furnace 
melter who converts the material to 
ingots and then ships them to an- 
other steel mill for processing into 
flat-rolled. While not as costly as 
some of the gray market steel deals, 
in which auto producers have stead- 
fastly refused to participate, it does 
run the cost of the finished steel to 
a considerable premium over mill 
price. George T. Christopher, Packard 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 





1947 1946 

January ..... 373,872 126,082 
February . 899,717 84,109 
March . 441,798 140,738 
April ........449,388 248,108 
DENS i isso 390,629 247,620 
June ... . 418,919 216,637 
July ........ 396,932 331,100 
August .. 860,221 359,111 
September ... 452,068 342,969 
October . 460,527* 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 mos. 3,268,456 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


Nov. 1 .. 107,240 95,427 
Nov. 8 . 106,651 92,760 
Nov. 15 108,235 94,425 
Nov. 22.. 109,000 96,461 











president, acknowledges extraordinary 
steps are being taken to increase 
steel supplies, but is not hopeful of 
much improvement in the company’s 
supply position before some time next 
year. 

Cost Runs High—Estimates of how 
much steel tonnage is being supplied 
by electric furnace plants on conver- 
sion setups range up to around 100,- 
000 tons a month. At least seven 
steel companies are operating elec- 
tric furnaces for this purpose. Con- 
version costs are reported becoming 





stabilized in the range of $37-$41 per 
ton although some run up to as high 
as $50. These, added to a scrap cost 
of $40-$50 per ton, make cost of in- 
gots $77-$91 per ton. Conversion to 
$20-$25 per ton, and to cold-rolled 
$40-$50 per ton. These spreads are 
much higher than the differential 
between published prices of ingots 
and sheets because they involve ad- 
ditional costs on the part of mills 
doing the rolling. Special handling, 
scheduling and the like all serve to 
add to the tariff. On top of all this 
there is a heavy freight bill to pay 
because of all the trans-shipping in- 
volved. It would not be surprising if 
cold-rolled sheets obtained on a con- 
version basis would run to $150 per 
ton or more, against a mill price of 
$74, delivered Detroit. Automotive 
companies whigh have purchased in- 
gots on conversion basis include Ford, 
Chrysler, Hudson, Packard, possibly 
others, some to provide steel for their 
own use, some to assist hard-pressed 
suppliers. 

Pressure Undiminished—Difficulties 
in obtaining a sufficient supply of 
scrap for electric furnace melting and 
the inability to locate open rolling 
capacity for converting ingots to 
sheets are stepping up the migraines 
involved in obtaining this extra-cur- 
ricular steel. However, there is no 
diminishing of pressure from buyers 
looking for ingots. This writer was 
told of one instance where a buyer 
offered an irrevocable and noncan- 
cellable contract for ingots at the 
rate of 14,000 tons a month through- 
out 1948. 

Back to Hand Mill?—Shortage of 
rolling capacity lends credence to 
reports of plans for construction of 
new hand sheet mills for processing 
of sheet bar into hot-rolled, pickled 
and annealed material for the auto- 
motive trade. Kaiser-Frazer, of 
course, has taken steps in this direc- 
tion by purchasing the former Chap- 
man Price mill at Indianapolis and 
installing new equipment to double 
its capacity. Meanwhile the Ports- 
mouth Steel Co., with which K-F is 
closely associated, is understood to 
have purchased rolling equipment 
from Corporation de la Fomenta de 
la Production, Chile, which had orig- 
inally bought the units from Algoma 
Steel Corp. and later found were not 
needed. Presumably the equipment 
would be installed at Portsmouth for 
rolling a moderate tonnage of sheets, 
further reinforcing flat-rolled tonnage 
which K-F now receives from Wheel- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited ) 
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ing Steel and will receive from In- 
dianapolis. 


Ford Spending Heavy 


When it comes to spending money, 
Ford Motor Co. probably occupies 
top position in the industry, if con- 
sideration is given to the enormous 
executive and administrative expan- 
sion which has been going on there 
in the past two years. Beyond these, 
the company now has open appropria- 
tions totaling $250 million for expan- 
sion of operations in the U. S. afia 
during the next five years will prob- 
ably spend twice that amount, or 
$100 million a year, to improve prod- 
ucts and facilities. 

Commenting on the expenditure, 


bers to do jobs which one man used 
to encompass, why 17 copies of a 
certain returned-materials form have 
to be issued instead of the former 
three. Why when a buyer was asked 
directly what happened to the other 
14 copies, he said he was damned if 
he knew, he just put them in an 
envelope and sent them to the cen- 
tral mailing office. 

The new deal at Ford rankles 
many of these who are used to doing 
things the way they were done when 
Sorenson, Rausch, Bennett and com- 
pany were holding the reins, always 
under the watchful eye of the “old 
man,” of course. One reminisced the 
other day, “I’m afraid they are tak- 
ing the young man for a ride. What 
is going to happen when competition 








available in a variety of colors. 








CROSLEY STATION WAGON: The 1948 model Crosley station wagon, 
announced last week, has an all-steel body, seats four persons, and is 
Factory list price is $929 f.o.b. Marion, 
Ind. NEA photo 








E. R. Breech, executive vice presi- 
dent, said in a recent address in 
Chicago, “Although very substantial 
risks are involved, we are ready to 
back our judgment that we can 
correctly estimate what Americans 
will want, the price which they will 
be willing and able to pay, and the 
price at which we can produce the 
ears and trucks they want. To be 
sure, huge sums have been lost in 
misjudgments on all these matters. 
Many of the well-known automobiles 
of yesterday are not with us today. 
But, we are in business to take 
chances like that.” 

Many suppliers and ex-Ford asso- 
ciates look at the constantly expand- 
ing Ford administrative, purchasing 
and engineering family with amaze- 
ment and a touch of sadness. They 
are unable to understand why it takes 
75 persons in one particular division, 
for example, to handle the work for- 
merly accomplished successfully by 
12, why it takes 16 legal staff mem- 
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returns to the industry and the chips 
are down shouldn’t happen to so nice 
a guy.” Some of the old gang at Ford 
have left. Reportedly many more will 
be leaving with the last of the cur- 
rent series of passenger car models. 


Suggests Longer Work-Week 


Repeating a proposal advanced 
over two years ago that the only way 
to produce more goods is to work 
longer hours (a 45-hour week), C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors, 
observes that “the real problem of 
Americans is the same as that of the 
rest of the world. It is to produce 
more. This can be done immediate- 
ly only by working some longer 
hours in those places where working 
longer hours will produce more goods 
or render more necessary services. 
Only by doing this can we maintain 
present rates of consumption for all 
kinds of goods, services and food and 
at the same time maintain high fed- 


eral expenditures, while sharing rea- 
sonably with the rest of the world. 

- No one can eat food that has 
not been produced. No one can ride 
a motor car that has not been manu- 
factured. Neither increasing hourly 
wage rates, nor rationing, nor price 
fixing will add one single ton of steel 
to our total production or one 
bushel of wheat to our food supply.” 


That, in substance, might be con- 
sidered the automotive industry’s 
answer to President Truman’s polit- 
ical plea for powers to reshackle the 
country with government controls. 
His address was regarded here as 
primarily political, full of patently 
unworkable proposals which in them- 
selves were at cross purposes, and 
catering to demands of the CIO and 
remnants of the New Deal still pull- 
ing wires in Washington. 

Mr. Wilson made six other recom- 
mendations on the responsibilities of 
consumers, working people and busi- 
ness men in avoiding further infla- 
tion. They were: Keep ourselves 
out of further debt; avoid specula- 
tion; work to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment; put foreign aid on a two- 
way basis; conserve spending of sur- 
plus money created during the war: 
and keep costs down. 


GM Sponsors Motorama 


An industrial exhibit designed and 
built by General Motors to portray 
the 50-year story of the development 
of the automobile was opened recent- 
ly at Chicago Museum of Science & 
Industry. 

Named the Motorama, the exhibit 
has eight major sections, each telling 
a part of the broad history involved 
in evolution of the automobile. These 
sections, in turn, are subdivided into 
78 separate units which give a more 
detailed picture. The entire display 
is linked together on a natural time 
basis, moving from the earliest means 
of transport to the present day. The 
exhibit occupies more than 10,000 sq 
ft of area on the main floor of the 
museum, with some 1100 lineal feet 
of displays assembled. 

First section is the theme room, 
starting with the evolution of the 
wheel, then taking up transportation 
in other forms and the varied appli- 
cations of forces and mechanical 
power. 

Another section deals with early 
automobiles while yet another por- 
trays possible developments in the 
industry in the next 50 years. Styling 
and engineering are subjects for 
other exhibits. 

A final area of the Motorama deals 
with the diesel engine. 
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Just a Simple Figure “8” 
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This short length of UNION rol- It's simple enough, true—but for all its simplicity its fabrication requires 12 
ler chain is made up of the 28 distinct and precise operations. For this is a sidebar of a pitch of UNION roller 
> separate parts shown below e ; i 9 
chain. If you will look at the “exploded” drawing at the bottom of this page 
you will see that there are 10 of these sidebars (6 inner and 4 outer) in the 
short length of UNION roller chain shown at the left. You will also see that 
there are 28 separate parts in this same length of chain. But what you don’t 
see is that it requires 290 operations to make these 28 parts. Nor can you see 
that every step from receipt of material to finished product is carefully super- 
vised by an inspection department responsible to the engineering division. 


Here at UNION CHAIN we make nothing but sprocket chains, sprockets and 
attachments. All our skill and effort are concentrated on the precision manu- 
facturing of high quality chains of various types for the transmission of power 
and the handling of materials. We are not yet able to meet the overwhelming 
demand for UNION chain, but we assure our customers and friends that we 
are making every effort to do so, consistent always with the character of our 
product and the complicated processes of its manufacture. 





The Union Chain and Manufacturing Company e Sandusky, Ohio 


THESE 12 OPERATIONS TO 
MAKE THIS STEEL SIDEBAR 


Straighten stock material 
Pierce pitch holes 

Blank link contour 

Coin link edges 

Stamp name and number 
Straighten link 

Broach pitch holes 


De-grease 
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Heat treat and quench 


-_ 
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Clean and polish 
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. Temper 


Color 
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$1 Billion Sales 
Drive Started 
By California 


GOAL of $1 billion in new orders 
for California plants has been set in 
an effort to stimulate buying of ma- 
terials and goods from companies in 
the state rather than from eastern 
manufacturers who heretofore have 
been supplying many of the needs of 
California fabricating firms. 

Expressing alarm over an _ unbal- 
anced economic situation, Lloyd A. 
Johnson, president of the California 
Manufacturers Association which is 
promoting the development program, 
says the coastal area may find itself 
unable to support its population of 
13 million, an increase of 3,280,000 
since 1940, unless production of ma- 
terials which go into end-products 
for the Coast market comes in in- 
creasing proportion from the three 
West Coast states. 

Ford Leads the Way The action 
of Ford Motor Co., comments Mr. 
Johnson, is in line with the aims of 
the program. In expanding its auto 
assembly operations in California, 
Ford plans to buy as much of its 
component needs as possible in the 
state instead of shipping them from 
eastern manufacturing points. This 
buying schedule is designed to raise 
the company’s West Coast purchases 
to as much as $50 million a year. 

“To achieve our ends,”’ explains Mr. 
Johnson, “we have to surmount the 
problem of high basic costs in Cali- 
fornia. Our state and local taxes are 
grossly excessive and must be re- 
duced. Our workers already enjoy 
among the highest wages paid in the 
nation. Thus, we must all produce 
more per man-hour if we are to be 
widely competitive in price. We 
must work to keep our costs compet- 
itive so we can sell competitively.” 

Exhibits Spur Campaign — In ef- 
forts to foster the campaign, the as- 
sociation is organizing industrial ex- 
hibits of Coast products to be taken 
to other parts of the United States, 
Canada, South America and other 
foreign countries. A major step is 
scheduled for next July. when 12 
counties comprising the San Fran- 
cisco bay area will hold an indus- 
trial exhibit. 


More Coke Ovens for 
Carnegie’s Plant at Gary 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.  re- 
ports work will begin immediately 
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WELDERS: These members of the Resistance Welder Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation are shown at the group’s recent meeting at the Taylor-Winfield 
Corp. plant in Warren, O. Left to right: F. H. Johnson, Progressive Welder 
Co.; T. Embury Jones, Precision Welder & Machine Co.; J. D. Gordon, 
Progressive Welder Co.; and J. H. Cooper, Taylor-Winfield Corp. 











on a new and sixteenth coke oven 
battery at its Gary, Ind., works. 

The battery will include 77 ovens 
with a daily coke production capacity 
of 1096 tons. This battery will in- 
crease the Gary works’ coking instal- 
lation to 1132 coke ovens. The Gary 
coke plant ranks second to the Car- 
negie-Illinois coking facilities at 
Clairton, Pa. 

This project is part of the $50 mil- 
lion improvement program contem- 
plated for the Chicago district this 
year. 


Republic’s C. M. White 
Reviews Steel Outlook 


The steel sheet and strip outlook 
for 1948 will be reviewed Nov. 24 by 
Charles M. White, president, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland. The oc- 
casion is the first fall-winter-spring 
meeting of the Cleveland district of 
the Pressed Metal Institute, to be 
held in the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. Program chairman is J. A. 
MacMillan, executive vice president 
and treasurer of Geometric Stamp- 
ing Co., Cleveland. 


New Glynn-McKeon Corp. 


Buys Two Chicago Firms 


Elliott Foundry & Machine Works 
and Pneumatic Gate Works, both of 
Chicago, have been purchased by 
Glynn-McKeon Corp., newly formed 





by E. Kevin Glynn, president and 
James, P. McKeon, vice president. 
Original company names will be re- 
tained under the new ownership. 
William P. Elliott, who was owner- 
operator of both companies, has re- 
tired. 

Mr. Glynn, formerly in charge of 
sales in [Illinois for Super Steels 
Inc., Cleveland, will direct Pneumatic 
which makes railroad supplies, while 
Mr. McKeon, formerly sales engineer 
for Gunite Foundries Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill., will be in charge of the 
Elliott division which operates a 
gray iron foundry. 


U.S. Chamber Schedules 


Labor Relations Meetings 


United States Chamber of Com- 
merce will hold industrial relations 
conferences in six parts of the United 
States next February and March. The 
sessions are scheduled for Atlanta on 
Feb. 2 and 3; Minneapolis on Feb. 
19 and 20; Los Angeles on Feb. 26 
and 27; Ft. Worth, Tex., on March 
4 and 5; New York on March 11 and 
12; and Chicago on March 18 and 19. 


Subjects to be discussed will in- 
clude: Developments under the Taft- 
Hartley Law; impediments to indus- 
trial peace; importance of the Feder- 
al Mediation and Conciliation Service; 
the wage-price-profits issue; contract 
developments and trends; and legis- 
lative issues. 
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Briefs.... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and 
significance within the metalworking industry 


Willys-Overland Motors Inc., To- 
ledo, O., has reopened its auto as- 
sembly plant in Maywood, Calif., 
near Los Angeles, after a war-in- 
duced lapse of seven years. Recon- 
version is still in progress and is ex- 
pected to be completed next year at 
a cost of over $1 million. 

—o—. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Phil- 
adelphia, maker of electrical switch- 
gear equipment, has acquired Rail- 
way & Industrial Engineering Co., 
Greensburg, Pa., producer of elec- 
trical equipment. Operation of both 
firms will continue as formerly with 
W. M. Scott Jr., president of I-T-E, 
also becoming president of Railway, 
and B. W. Kerr of Railway assum- 
ing the board chairmanship of Rail- 
way and the position of chairman of 
the executive committee of the board 
of I-T-E. 

—o—. 

South American Minerals & Mer- 
chandise Corp. has been formed by 
Herbert Lorenz at 445 Park Ave., 
New York, to represent South Amer- 
ican producers, importers and export- 
ers of ores and concentrates contain- 
ing tin, lead, silver, gold, zinc, cop- 
per, antimony and tungsten. 

—O-— 

Luscombe Airplane Corp., Dallas, 
Tex., announces the price on its 4- 
place plane will be $6995, flyaway 
factory, with standard equipment. 

—o— 

National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of oil field equipment 
and supplies, announces a program 
whereby employees with six months 
of continuous service will be refund- 
ed half their tuition upon successful 
completion of any course of study 
taken from an approved trade school, 
college or by correspondence. 

aoe 

Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., has purchased from WAA for 
$3,592,000 the government-owned air- 
craft engine plant in South Bend. 
Studebaker, wartime operator of the 
facility, will use it for the manufac- 
ture of trucks and cars. 

—-O—. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., has purchased the eight-acre 
site and taken over all construction 
on a partially completed $150,000 
rock bit plant in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., which had originally been 
started by the Colorado Springs 
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Chamber of Commerce. Frank M. 
Givin has been named manager of the 
new unit. 

—o-- 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, will begin production of a farm 
tractor early in 1948 at its recently 
acquired Gadsden, Ala., plant. 


—--Q--- 


Asbestos Mfg. Co., Huntington, 
Ind., maker of brake linings and 
other automotive products, has 
named Borg-Warner International 
Corp., Chicago, to handle its export 
activities. 

—oO--- 

American Zinc & Chemical Covo., 
Langeloth, Pa., has gone out of busi- 
ness. Founded in 1913, the company 
produced zinc and sulphuric acid. Dis- 
mantling of zinc furnaces and other 
equipment is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first of the year. 

Sarre 

Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, combus- 
tion and chemical engineering firm, 
has appointed United Engineering 
Co., Portland, Oreg., as Oregon rep- 
resentative for all Hagan engineering 
services and products, and those of 
its associated companies—Hall Lab- 
oratories, Calgon Inc. and Buromin 
Co. 

er, a 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has begun publication of 
a monthly magazine called Men and 
Steel to be distributed to its 42,000 
employees and 25,000 shareholders. 

en 

Hanchett Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, 
Mich., maker of saw and knife fit- 
ting machinery and face grinding 
machinery, has purchased a machine 
tool plant in Big Rapids, which it op- 
erated during the war, from WAA 
for $95,955. 

ae ee 

Permanente Metals Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif., producer of aluminum, 
has established a distributor sales 
system designed for the small pur- 
chaser. Robert G. Welch has been 
named manager of the setup which 
thus far has 23 distributorships. 

nae 

Ellinwood Industries, Los Angeles, 
has designed and is producing a new 
tractor, the “Tiger Cat,” for small- 
scale farm operations. 

——O—- 

National Federation of American 

Shipping, Washington, has announced 


that it has concluded an agreement 
on terms of a contract to be entered 
into with the War Department to 
procure American shipping officials 
for the Japan-Korea area to act as 


- advisers on Japanese shipping. 


—o— 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp., 
Baltimore, has purchased a 100-oc- 
tane gasoline refinery it operated 
during the war from WAA for $2,- 
300,000. 

—O--- 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., subsidiary of Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., has purchased from 
WAA for $978,040 a brass strip plant 
formerly operated by Kenosha Brass 
Co. at Kenosha, Wis. Facility con- 
sists of a cold-rolling and annealing 
building, press building and hot-roll- 
ing mill. 

Apc. 

Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., subsidiary 
of Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
has purchased for $100,000 the major 
portion of a partially completed war 
plant at Memphis, Tenn. Buckeye 
will use the plant for a research pro- 
gram and will engage in cellulose de- 
velopments. 

ne? ee 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, reports that it recently pro- 
duced its 425 millionth tire. Good- 
year began making pneumatic tires 
late in 1902. 

— 

Crosley Division, Cincinnati, Avco 
Mfg. Corp., announces production of 
three new radio sets, a table model 
and two radio-phonograph combina- 
tions. 

—0O 

Air Express Division, Railway Ex: 
press Agency Inc., New York, is this 
year celebrating its twentieth anni- 
versary. In 1946 it delivered almost 
54 million pounds of goods, 500 times 
the amount handled in 1927. 

eres 

Twin Coach Co., Kent, O., pro- 
duced 231 motor busses in October, 
largest single production month in 
the company’s history. 

etiete 

American Locomotive Co. announces 
that the gradual transfer of its main 
office in New York to Schenectady, 
N. Y., is now in progress. 

CO ieeae 

Kaiser Co. Inc., Iron & Steel Di- 
vision, Fontana, Calif., reports that it 
produced 72,768 net tons of open- 
hearth steel in October, breaking the 
record of 68,497 net tons established 
in August. The firm’s 48,785 net tons 
of mil! products produced for sale in 
October also established a precedent. 
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The Business Trend 








New Peak Attained 
By Industrial Rate 


GAINS in output by most basic industries in the 
week ended Nov. 15 pushed STEEL’s industrial pro- 
duction index to a new high of 169 per cent (prelim- 
inary) of the 1936-1939 average, all components of 
the index showing extremely high activity with the 
exception of railroad freight carloadings, now ex- 
periencing a seasonal decline. 


STEEL—<At 97 per cent of rated capacity, the na- 
tional steel ingot rate matched the postwar record. 
With the metalworking industries operating at un- 
precedentedly high levels, supply of some steel prod- 
ucts appears more stringent than ever before, and 
this scarcity in fact is a deterrent to greater produc- 
tion for a majority of durable goods producers. 


AUTOS—Estimated production of 108,235 cars and 
trucks by United States and Canadian builders in 
the week ended Nov. 15 has been surpassed during 
only one week in the postwar period. This output, at- 
tained despite model changeovers in some plants and 
the steel shortage, spurred hopes for reaching the 
five-million unit goal for 1947 and pushed passenger 
car production to date over the three-million mark. 


CONSTRUCTION—With $1459 million spent in Oc- 
tober for all types of construction, activity in this 


field was only $5 million below the postwar peak 
reached in the previous month, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports. Favorable weather during the 
month and unrelenting pressure for dwelling units 
helped maintain the volume. Privately financed 
residential construction, which totaled $500 million 
in the month, was 78 per cent greater than nonresi- 
dential building, the gap between the two having 
widened steadily since January when only 9 per cent 
more private money was spent for new housing than 
for commercial and industrial facilities. 


INCOME—The nation’s personal income, including 
wages and salaries, profits of proprietors and partner- 
ships, dividends and interests, rents, etc., in Septem- 
ber rose to an annual rate of $210 billion, $15 billion 
higher than the rate in August, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Factory payrolls, at an 
annual rate of $45 billion, now exceed the wartime 
high, reflecting higher employment and gains in 
average weekly earnings. Farm income rose sub- 
stantially during the month as did nonagricultural 
proprietors’ income. A large part of the gain also 
represented cashing of veterans’ terminal leave bonds. 
TRUCK LOADINGS—Volume of freight transported 
by motor carriers in September was 7 per cent higher 
than in August and 24 per cent above September, 
1946, the American Trucking Associations Inc. dis- 
closes. The gain brought the group’s index to a record 
high of 217 compared with the previous peak of 
206 last March. 
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The Index (chart above): Week Ended Nov. 15 (preliminary) 169 


BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 





Previous ‘Week 167 - Month Ago 164 Year Ago 158 








Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)?+ 97.0 96.0 96.0 91.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,084 5,057 4,946 4,700 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2,138 2,141 2,125 2,133 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 5,257 5,240 5,268 4,792 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) . $159.3 $97.3 $91.3 $112.5 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 108,235 106,651 89,180 94,425 
* Dates on request. + 1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 905+ 910 954 917 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 10+ q2 75 28 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ $28,709 $28,635 $28,656 $28,761 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)+ +10% +13% +8% +20% 
+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 
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Men of Industry 


EARL R. NELSON 


Earl R. Nelson has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati plant of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. He succeeds Wayne D. Duket- 
te, who now heads the company’s new 
steel-service plant in the San Fran- 
cisco area, which is under construc- 
tion. Mr. Nelson has been associated 
with Ryerson since 1928, and has 
served for the past 10 years as sales 
representative in the Dayton-Spring- 
field, O., area. 

inion 

Robert C. Graves has been appoint- 
ed vice president in charge of sales, 
Federal Electric Products Co., New- 
ark, N. J. He had been connected 
with the Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
Plainville, Conn., since his discharge 
from the Navy, and had served since 
1944 as vice president of that firm, 
in charge of sales. 

0 

A. 8S. Terry has been appointed 
sales manager of Bellows Co., Akron, 
manufacturer of air motors and con- 
trolled-air devices. He previously had 
served for 11 years with Shell Oil Co., 
and 10 years with General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, in executive sales posi- 
tions. 

aoaieee 

Appointment of C. A. Wiepking to 
the post of chief engineer has been 
announced by the Delta Mfg. Divi- 
sion, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

ae 

Edward J. Deisley, executive engi- 
neer, Budd Co., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed special representa- 
tive, with headquarters in Detroit. He 
will succeed James H. Barnes, who 
was recently employed by the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, to head the Body 
Purchasing Division. Mr. Deisley 
joined the Budd organization in 1919 


sales 
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B. H. QUACKENBUSH 


in an engineering capacity, and from 
1926 to 1929 was in England, as- 
sisting in the organization of the 
company's former British affiliate, 
Pressed Steel Ltd. Returning to this 
country, he continued his engineering 
activities with Budd Co. in Phila- 
delphia and in Detroit. 
--O-—- 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., 
Chicago, announces promotion of RK. 
B. Moir to assistant vice president 
in charge of engineering and product 
development, Industrial Gear Divi- 
sion. B. H. Quackenbush, formerly 
assistant sales manager, will now 
assume full responsibility of sales 
manager for this division. 

eo ae 

Earl Blaine, formerly chief inspec- 
tor, has been appointed assistant 
works manager, and John Darrah, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Blaine, has 
been appointed chief inspector of the 
Hunting Park plant of the Budd Co., 
Philadelphia. 

--O--- 

George Lichty has been appointed 
district representative for the West- 
ern Industrial Truck Division of 
Hyster Co., with headquarters in 
Portland, Oreg. 

-—O—— 

Howard J. Scaife has been ap- 
pointed manager of market develop- 
ment, and William F. Ogden, manager 
of product planning, of Hotpoint Inc., 
Chicago, subsidiary of General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

—O— 

William D. MacDonnell, assistant 
to the general manager of the Lacka- 
wanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 





R. B. MOIR 


the Steel Division. Milton E. Moshier, 
assistant superintendent of the No. 
3 Open Hearth Division, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the general 
manager. 

—o— 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, announces 
establishment of a sales office in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. with Peter 
Groustra in charge. Mr. Groustra 
formerly had been district sales 
engineer at Detroit. In his new 
position he will be assisted by 
Herbert E. Wolf, who has been a 
member of the company’s Ewart plant 
in Indianapolis since 1934. 

—o— 

Sterling Tool Products Co., Chicago, 
announces the following promotions in 
the sales organization: D. A. Hutchi- 
son, formerly district sales manager 
for the Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana 
territory, has been named assistant 
sales manager to direct the company’s 
sales activities with their domestic 
distributor organization. J. M. Warni- 
mont, formerly assistant sales and 
advertising manager, now becomes 
advertising manager. % H. Drum- 
mond, formerly district manager in 
the Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska ter- 
ritory, has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager of the central territory 
formerly managed by Mr. Hutchison. 
Jerry J. Howe, who formerly handled 
Sterling’s sales under Mr. Hutchison 
to jobbers in the Chicago metropolitan 
area, has been transferred to St. Louis 
as district manager in the territory 
previously handled by Mr. Drummond. 
Neil S. Rowe takes over the Chicago 
territory. 

-—0-- 

II. C. Ramsey, executive vice pres- 

ident, Worthington Pump & Machin- 
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Today mcre than ever before it's 
sound economy to use ARMCO Stain- 
less Steels. 

When you use these rustless steels 
in equipment, maintenance and repair 
work you'll have far fewer replace- 
ments ... much less repetition of high 
installation costs. (One case in point 
is spinning wire for telephone cable 
suspensions. In actual atmospheric 
field tests along highly corrosive rail 
lines and water routes, ARMCO Stain- 
less Steel Wire lasts 3 to 5 times 
longer than heavily coated wire.) 


Figure Your Savings 


If you are using short-lived materials 
that last only a few months or years, 
think how many costly future instal- 
lation and maintenance bills you can 
save by switching to ARMCO Stain- 
less. In many applications this rustless 
metal will last indefinitely. 
Stainless costs less in the long run 
because it eliminates budget-drain- 
ing manpower costs that represent a 
big part of every replacement job. 
According to Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics these costs (hourly wage rates) 
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went up 90.03%, and the wholesale 
price index of all materials increased 
73.3% from 1937 to April, 1947. 


INCREASES (1937-1947) 


HOURLY WAGE RATES 
90.03% 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
73.3% 
ARMCO STAINLESS STEELS 
10% * 


Yet the average price of ARMCO 
Stainless Steel increased only 10% 
during thai time. 








Cane? 





Plan now to use ARMCO Stainless 
for equipment, maintenance and re- 
pair work, and consumer products as 
well. Besides saving you money it 
gives you many other advantages: 
excellent resistance to heat and cor- 
rosion, great strength, attractive ap- 
pearance, and decided sales appeal. 
Quick Deliveries 
ARMCO Stainless Steel sheets, strip, 
plates, bars and wire are available 
now for quick deliveries. Call our 
nearest district office or Armco Dis- 
tributor, or write The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 388 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
2? ® 

Help keep steel flowing from the 
mills by turning in your scrap. 
The need is critical —the short- 
age greater than during the war. 
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ARMCO STAINLESS STEELS 
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ery Corp., Harrison, N. J., has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
trustees, Navy Industrial Association. 
He has served as president of the 
association for the past year, and for 
the two preceding years as chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
beard of trustees. H. H. Rogge, vice 
president, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president of the association, and J. 
Carlton Ward Jdr., president of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp., New 
York, as vice chairman of the board. 
—o— 

Geoffrey J. Letchworth Jr. has been 
elected treasurer of the Barcalo Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, succeeding Mrs. Frances 
A. Chandler, who has resigned. Robert 
W. Hipkiss, assistant treasurer, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Letchworth as secretary. 

—o— 

E. C. Hoenicke, general manager, 
Foundry Division, Detroit, Eaton Mfg. 
Co., and Ralph J. Teetor, president of 
Cadillac Malleable Iron Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., were elected to the Adminis- 
trative Council of the National Foun- 
ders Association. Earl N. Reynolds, 
executive vice president of Detroit 
Brass & Malleable Iron Co., Detroit, 
was elected member of the district 
committee for the Michigan district 
of the association. 

lesa 

Alvin E. Dodd, New York, presi- 
dent of the American Management 
Association, has been named winner 
of the 1947 Gantt Memorial Gold 
Medal, awarded each year by the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

aamilipenis 

Arnold J. Wilson, president, Gen- 
eral Time Instruments Corp., LaSalle, 
Ill., has been nominated for president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for 1947-48. 

> is 
Appointment of R. D. Mossman as 


manager of advertising has been an- 
nounced by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Mossman 
spent 10 years in the advertising 
agency business in Philadelphia be- 
fore joining the advertising depart- 
ment of Jones & Laughlin in 1944. 
—_O— 

Anthony J. Zino Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, In- 
dustrial Sales Division, Swan-Finch 
Oil Corp., New York. 

—o--—- 

Thomas P. May has joined the cor- 
rosion engineering section of the De- 
velopment & Research Division, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., at New 
York. He formerly served with the 
Chemistry Division of the U. S. Naval 
Research Laboratory in Washington. 

—o— 

T. Norman Willcox has been named 
manager of the methods and equip- 
ment laboratory, Plastics Division, 
chemical department, General Elec- 
tric Co., at Pittsburgh. 

—-O-—- 

Pan Reebel, formerly advertising 
manager of Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has joined the editorial staff 
of STEEL as associate editor. After 
four years with Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. of Youngstown, Mr. Reebeil 
joined Mesta Machine Co. in 1940 as 
a metallurgist. Shortly thereafter, 
he transferred to the advertising and 
sales promotion department. In ad- 
dition to preparing sales literature, 
advertising copy and articles for the 
company, he spent a great deal of 
time in the field, mostly with the 
steel companies. 

—o— 

Five staff appointments announced 
by the Locomotive & Car Equipment 
Divisions of the apparatus depart- 
ment, Erie, Pa., of General Electric 
Corp. are: F. H. Craton, former as- 
sistant manager, Transportation Divi- 
sion, named manager of sales; H. W. 





Gouldthorpe, former Erie Works engi- 
neer, named manager of engineering; 
David Blair, former production man- 
ager of the Erie Works, named pro- 
duction manager of the Locomotive 
& Car Equipment Divisions; D. A. 
Smith, former assistant works ac- 
countant, promoted to accountant of 
the Locomotive & Car Equipment 
Divisions, and H. O. Trumpfheller, 
former assistant to the manager of 
apparatus manufacturing at Erie, 
named assistant to manager-manu- 
facturing of the divisions. 


—o— 

H. B. Chambers has been appointed 
chief service metallurgist, and T. H. 
Adair, chief plant metallurgist, of 
Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, Canada. 
Prior to joining Atlas in 1931, Mr. 
Chambers had been associated with 
the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
Midland, Pa., and Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. Mr. Adair 
has been with Atlas in the Metallur- 
gical Division since 1934. 

welts 

Forest J. Smith, superintendent of 
industrial relations at the Gary works 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., has been 
promoted to the position of super- 
visor of labor relations for the com- 
pany. He will have headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Smith succeeds A. 
H. Wardwell, who left Carnegie- 
Illinois to become director of raw 
materials of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., also a subsidiary company 
of U. S. Steel Corp. Earl H. Fyler 
succeeds Mr. Smith at the Gary 
works. Mr. Fyler, formerly in a cor- 
responding: position at the Carnegie- 
Illinois plant in South Chicago, is 
succeeded there by his assistant, Her- 
man A. Enemark, who in turn, is suc- 
ceeded by Riley R. Clark. 

—o— 

H. R. McKean has been appointed 

general superintendent of the Trans- 
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How Bliss Hydraulic and 
Mechanical Presses Team Up to 
Triple Production at Hotpoint, Inc. 


In keeping with their policy of employing the most modern methods of manu- 
facture, the tool engineers of Hotpoint, Inc., makers of high-quality electric 
ranges, selected three special Bliss 500-ton single-action Hydraulic Presses 
and two Bliss straight-side Mechanical Presses to perform all the press opera- 
tions required in the production of the new Calrod units for these ranges. 
Here’s how: 

Six-station Bliss dial feed on each hydraulic press allows multiple opera- 
tions—loading, pressing and unloading—at one time. The press need never 
be idle. Operation is by electric push-button. 

Two operations are performed simultaneously at a single stroke—terminal 
forming and flattening; hydraulic press cycle completed in 10 seconds. 

Hydraulic press output is 350 pieces per hour from each unit. 

Mechanical presses do final terminal forming—200 pieces per hour on each 
Bliss 95-ton Straight Side Press. 

Added _ together, Bliss hydraulic 
presses has tripled Hotpoint’s production over previous equipment. 


this combination of and mechanical 
Here, again, is a case example of Bliss press performance—both hydraulic 
and mechanical—plus Bliss’ combined experience in the manufacture and 
application of both types—stamping added “dividends” on another busy 
production line. 
Bliss sales engineers are production counselors, too. Put your pressed- 


metal problem before them. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Can and Container Machinery 
WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Michigan; Englewood, N. J.; Derby, 
England; St. Ouen sur Seine, France » SALES OFFICES: Detroit; New York; Cleveland, Dayton, 
Toledo, Ohio; Hastings, Michigan; Chicago; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rochester; New 
Haven; Boston; Windsor, Ont. 






‘BLISS BUILDS MORE TYPES AND SIZES OF 
PRESSES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


Slide of press cannot descend if 
the Calrod unit is not placed 
properly in the die. Quick ad- 
vance and quick return features 
are a decided improvement over 
equipment formerly used. 





















The Calrod unit is made from Inconel, a nickel alloy. 
Stepped design presented a difficult die problem. 














Two standard 95-ton straight side presses of Bliss design 
perform final terminal forming operation, 
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former & Allied Product Divisions, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y. J. B. Dunn has been appointed 
production manager, F. F. Brand, 
manager of engineering, and H. F. 
McRell, manager of sales for the 
divisions, 
=O 

New appointments to the Sales 
Division for Aro air tools have been 
announced by the Industrial Air Tool 
Division of Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, O. Robert Swayze, formerly 
of the factory sales office, has been 
appointed division manager in Texas, 
with headquarters in Dallas. Herbert 
Freeman and Merle Millor Jr. have 
joined the factory sales force. E. E. 
Allen has been appointed assistant to 
C. P. Enstron in the Cleveland terri- 
tory. H. H. Higgins has been ap- 
pointed division manager in the Mon- 
treal, Canada, territory, and Vernon 
C. Leif has been appointed to the 
Los Angeles office, under L. W. Lisle. 

— 

William Balderston, executive vice 
president, Philco Corp., Philadelphia, 
has been presented the President's 
Certificate of Merit for outstanding 
service in directing the production of 
vitally-needed electronic equipment 
for the armed services during World 
War II. 

ee 

Oliver Smalley, president, Meehan- 
ite Metal Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the Advisory 
Council for Science and Engineering, 
University of Notre Dame. 

nee 

J. F. McQuillan has been appointed 
superintendent of the Whiting, Ind., 
plant of Federated Metals Division, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York. 

ee ee 

William S. Combs, recently general 
sales manager for Metaloid Co., 
Cleveland, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Cleveland Dis- 
tributing Co., Cleveland. 

adit ce! 

Orrin B. Werntz, executive secre- 
tary and counsel for the National 
Screw Machine Products Association, 
Cleveland, has been elected one of 
eight new directors on the board 
of the American Trade Association 
Executives. 

oO 

Murray W. Latimer, for 12 years 
chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and head of a staff that con- 
ducted an extensive study of guaran- 
teed wage plans for the Office of War 
Mobilization & Reconversion advi- 
sory board, appointed by President 
Roosevelt, has organized an indus- 
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trial relations consulting firm un- 
der his own name, with headquarters 
at 1625 K St., Washington. Mr. Lati- 
mer has set up numerous pension and 
welfare programs, and at present is 
engaged in drafting a welfare plan 
for the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. 
—O-- 

J. G. Brady and John Taylor, Nash 
Motors’ Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit, have been promoted 
to assistant purchasing agents for 
the division. 

—o— 

Milton Roberts has been appointed 
director of purchasing, Indian Moto- 
cycle Co., Springfield, Mass. 

—o— 


Charles E. McGlaughlin has joined 
the headquarters staff of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Research Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, as special representative. He 
succeeds T. A. Day, who became a 
member of the public relations staff of 
Bituminous Coal Institute, an affili- 
ated organization. 

—O—-. 

George W. Frick has been named 
special representative in sales devel- 
opment by Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. He has been associated 
with the tool and die industry for 
many years. Mr. Frick had been 
affiliated with the Firth-Sterling Steel 
& Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa., ris- 
ing to the position of general sales 
manager with that company. More 
recently he founded the Carbide Die 
& Mold Co., Pittsburgh. 

aie 

Andrew Carrigan has been named 
manager of sales for the Central 
Division of Columbia Steel Co., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., New 
York. C. S. Conrad, associated with 
Columbia since 1932, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
company. Other sales department ap- 
pointments include: W. B. Sawyer Jr., 
assistant general manager of sales, 
administration; Eric Barnett, assis- 
tant general sales manager, distribu- 
tion; C. L. Hamman, general sales 
staff manager; B. W. Mitchell, sales 
manager for the Oregon Division. 

ical 

Walter De Martini has been ap- 
pointed director of service, Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. He 
formerly had been assistant general 
manager of Kaiser operations in the 
Portland, Oreg., area. 

eacape tes 

Harry C. Ellison has retired as 
works manager of the Bolt & Nut 
Division, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 


W. R. WHITE JR. 


Elected president, National Tool & Die Mfg. 
Association. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 10 issue, 
p. 186 


land. He will continue as part-time 

consultant, and his duties as man- 

ager will be taken over by C. P. Mc- 

Cabe, formerly assistant manager. 

W. B. Holt succeeds Mr. McCabe. 
eae 


Harry A. Wright has been named 
engineer-in-charge of control sales, 
control section, electrical department 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. He has been serving as staff 
engineer of the control engineering 


section. 
-~-O-—— 


Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
announces appointment of M. E. 
Comstock as manager of its Elec- 
trical Division branch office in Bos- 
ton. He has been with the company 
since 1919 and, prior to his new ap- 
pointment, held the position of sales 
engineer for 28 years. The company 
also announces that its Tulsa sub- 
office has been transferred from the 
Houston, Tex., branch office terri- 
tory to the Kansas City, Mo., branch 
office territory. H. M. Furtney, who 
recently joined the Wagner organi- 
zation, will be in charge of the Tulsa 
sub-office. A. W. Maas, formerly at 
Tulsa, has been transferred to the 
Philadelphia branch office. Harry 
Anderson has joined the sales force 
of the company’s Minneapolis office. 


—{)— 


Max M. Kipfer has been elected 
president, Aluminum Seal Co., sub- 
sidiary of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh. Mr. Kipfer will have 
headquarters at Richmond, Ind. He 
succeeds the late J. E. Sharp. Af- 
filiated with Aluminum Seal Co. for 
23 years, Mr. Kipfer joined the com- 
pany in 1924 and was made plant 
superintendent at its former head- 
quarters in New Kensington, Pa., in 
1930. He was promoted to vice 
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MILTON C. SARRAN 
Appointed manager-sales, Warehouse Division, 


Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta. Noted in STEEL, 
Nov. 17 issue, p. 86 


president and works manager in 1944, 
and to general manager in May, 1947. 
—o— 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounces election of Brock Bradley, 
H. C. Mathey, Franklin B. Hunt, and 
Ernest P. Miller as assistant vice 
presidents of the corporation. Brock 
Bradley, formerly vice president of 
the subsidiary, Liquid Carbonic Ca- 
nadian Corp. Ltd., Montreal, will 
move to the main office in Chicago. 
H. C. Mathey, as recently appointed 
general manager of the corporation’s 
Pacific operations, will continue to 
direct the company’s West Coast ac- 
tivities from the branch at Los An- 
geles. Franklin B. Hunt and Ernest 
P. Miller will remain in Chicago as 





CHARLES H. STAMM 
Elected to the board of directors, International 
Detrola Corp., Detroit. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 
17 issue, p. 84 


assistant vice presidents at the main 
offices of the corporation. Announce- 
ment was also made of the appoint- 
ment of Byron W. Goulding as sales 
manager, Compressed Gas Division, 
M. D. Reber, soda fountain sales man- 
ager, Bernard J. Oos as assistant ad- 
vertising manager, and W. P. Mud- 
gett as soda fountain and ice cream 
cabinet sales promotion manager. 
See 
R. J. Nymberg, formerly with Gar 
Wood Industries Inc., Detroit, has 
joined Hercules Steel Products Corp., 
Galion, O., as general sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Truck 
Equipment Division. 
eae 
Charles A. Dilley has been pro- 





E. R. SCHMIDT 
Appointed Hunting Park plant manager, Budd 


Co., Philadelphia. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 17 
issue, p. 88 


moted by the Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Cleveland, from assistant 
personnel director to the newly cre- 
ated position of assistant to executive 
vice president. Fairchild L. Heltman 
has succeeded Mr. Dilley in the Per- 
sonnel Division. 
eee Se 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, announces appointment 
of S. C. Read as manager of main- 
tenance, a newly created position un- 
der the vice president of operations. 
He became associated with the cor- 
poration in 1924, and in 1946 was 
appointed superintendent of blooming 
department and rolling mills, Pitts- 
burgh Works, in which position he 
served until his current promotion. 





OBITUARIES... 


Ray D. Love, 58, president, Betz- 
Pierce Co., Cleveland, steel warehouse, 
died Nov. 17. He spent most of his 
business life in the steel trade, and 
had been associated with Betz-Pierce 
Co. for more than 25 years, and for 
the last 15 years had been its head. 

acaibiads 

Holger S. Clausen, 48, president, 
Clausen Iron Co. Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
died Nov. 15 after a short.illness. 

cee 

Julian S. Gravely, 60, retired presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
directors, Beryllium Corp., Reading, 
Pa., died recently. He formerly was 
chief engineer, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New York; manager, 
Crown Cap Division, Continental Can 
Co., Baltimore, and vice president of 
the Bond Mfg. Co., Wilmington, Conn. 

aie 

Carl W. Littler, former chief engi- 
neer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, died Nov. 11 at his home 
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in Pittsburgh. He had retired in Jan- 
uary of this year after 21 years with 
the corporation. 
ages 
Lewis T. Carpenter, Dallas, Tex., 
attorney, and a director of Lone Star 
Steel Co., Daingerfield, Tex., died re- 
cently at his home in Dallas. 
‘cette 
William F. Clark, 65, chief engi- 
neer, Weinman Pump & Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, died recently. 
apes 
George H. Nystrom, 63, for 17 
years an agricultural engineer, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, died 
recently. 
a 
William Titterington, 52, supervis- 
or, Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., died Nov. 13 
at his home in Union, N. J. 
—0o 
Martin H. Sating, 66, former pur- 
chasing agent, Frantz Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, died Nov. 16. He previous- 
ly had been purchasing agent with 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., and Jack 
& Heintz Precision Industries, both 
of Cleveland. 
1 ee 
Daniel J. Sullivan, 54, for 29 years 
chief engineer for National Twist 
Drill & Tool Co., Detroit and Roch- 
ester, Mich., died Nov. 16. 
tek 
Charles G. Bothwell, 51, manager, 
Chicago branch, Edgar T. Ward’s 
Sons Co., division of Columbia Steel 
& Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, died Nov. 
14 in Berwyn, Il. 
Pes 
John R. Van Fleet, 66, chairman of 
the board of United States Vanadium 
Corp., unit of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., New York, died at Tucson, 
Ariz., Nov. 10, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 
eis 
Dan J. Reed, 53, safety engineer 
for Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, died of a heart at- 
tack at his home, Nov. 15. He had 
been associated with the company 30 
years. 
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Fig. 1—Samples malle- 
ableized in DX gas (top 
two rows of photomi- 
crographs) and in vac- 
uum (bottom photomi- 
crographs) 


Fig. 2—Typical evacu- 

ation cycle illustrating 

operation of vacuum 
pumps on furnace 


Fig. 3—Carbon gradi- 
ents after 4 hours dif- 


fusion in_ carburized 
and in decarburized 
steel 


Fig. 4—Samples malle- 
ableized in RX gas and 
in cracked ammonia 


Fig. 5—Samples malle- 
ableized im _ nitrogen. 
X70 
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THAT numerous previously debatable theories re- 
lative to the effects of absorbed or entrapped gases in 
steel must now give way to established facts, may now 
be concluded from the results of the research project 
presented herein. Utilizing a controlled vacuum heat- 
treating procedure, the effects of hydrogen, nitrogen 
and oxygen in steel are demonstrated for such heat- 
treating operations as annealing, malleableizing 
quenching and drawing, spheroidizing and carburizing. 
The influence of these gases on beryllium-copper valve 
springs is also disclosed. 

While no new commercially applicable processes 
have been developed, the procedures required to ob- 
tain improvements in the physical properties of steels 
while undergoing the various heat-treating operations 
are indicated. While the effects of these gases during 
carburizing, spheroidizing, annealing and quenching 
of steel are shown to be small, significant improve- 
ment is obtained by vacuum heat treatment for mal- 
leableizing compared with treatment with the usual 
prepared atmospheres. Similarly significant improve- 
ment in the fatigue life of the beryllium-copper valve 
springs is also obtainable in vacuum during the age 
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Results of American Gas Association experi- 

ments, while positive in nature, do not apparent- 

ly lead to any new commercial processes. In 

general, it was found that small quantities of 

absorbed gases do have deleterious effects 

upon properties of metal, but that such effects 
are rather small 


hardening treatment. An incidental but valuable re- 
sult of the research is that an equation by which the 
carbon gradient after any diffusion treatment may be 
predicted, was developed. 

This work was done under project I.G.R.—49, “Re- 
search in Controlled Vacuum Heat Treating” of the 
committee on Industrial & Commercial Gas Research 
of the American Gas Association, by the research lab- 
oratory of Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. 

Nature of the vacuum heat treating experiments 
which were conducted made it necessary to incorpor- 
ate certain features in the design of equipment. The 
furnace, rougly 3 feet cubical, accommodates two 4- 
inch diameter, 35-15 alloy tubes. Walls are heavily 
insulated with 5 inches of insulating firebrick and 1 
inch of Schundler block. Alloy retorts are sealed into 
walls to help extend the hot zone and to prevent escape 
of flue gases at any point other than through top flue. 

Heat is supplied by six small burners, three on each 
side, spaced to give uniform heat distribution. An 
auxiliary air inlet is provided at each burner for low 
temperature operation. 

In Fig. 7, retort at left is constructed vacuum-tight. 
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At the rear, tube extends through furnace wall slight- 
ly, and that end is provided with a gas inlet or 
outlet through a vacuum-tight valve. Exhaust of the 
diffusion pump is connected through a vacuum tight 
valve to a mechanical vacuum pump. Front end of the 
retort is constructed to accommodate a removable 
face plate which is machined to seal vacuum-tight 
against a rubber gasket in flange at retort end. 

Vacuum pumps were properly oversized to obtain 
rapid evacuation rates. While they will reduce pres- 
sure only to the good vacuum of about one micron (10° 
atmospheres), such a pressure is considered good 
enough since no practical equipment could conceivably 
be built to operate at lower pressure. To illustrate the 
operation of the vacuum pumps a typical evacuation 
curve is shown in Fig. 2. In this graph it is apparent 
that, although the evacuation rate is intermittent due 
to the characteristics of the diffusion pump, a working 
vacuum of 0.01 millimeters (10 microns) is obtained 
in only 15 minutes. Pressure reaches one micron in 35 
minutes, and an ultimate vacuum of about 0.5 micron 
is usually obtained in approximately 1 hour. Pressure 
indications are obtained with the McLeod gage shown 
in lower left corner of Fig. 7. 

Of the experiments which have been conducted prob- 
ably the most interesting (Please turn to Page 96) 





TABLE I 
RIMMED STEEL 


Vacuum DX Gas 
Rockwell Ericksen Rockwell Ericksen 
Treatment -—-* 7 
Anneal 1 hr. at 1300° F. ...... 47.5 10,1 46.0 10.1 
Pickle 30 min. 15% H,SO,, 

Bee” Bk 60 6dde beds céunocrccass OO 8.8 49.5 8.7 
meat % br. at 380° FP. ........ 56 10.1 47.5 9.9 
Heat % hr. at 380° F. ........ 45.0 10.0 47.0 9.8 
eee Ge, ee” i cet escccce SBS 10.0 50.0 9.9 
Stand 2 hr. at 80° F. .......... 44.5 8.9 47.5 8.2 
ene 6. Ge BS? FH. wacvcccoses SB 9.4 46.5 8.4 
Stand 8 hr. at 80° F. .......... 42.5 9.9 47.5 8.0 
Stené 26 hr. at 80° FF. ......-. 43.0 10.1 46.0 8.1 
Stand 28 hr. at 80° F. ........ 42.5 10.0 46.0 8.2 

10.6 46.5 9.0 


See Ge ee Ge Oe" Be osecuces. SA0 
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TABLE II 
KILLED STEEL 
Vacuum DX Gas 
Rockwell Ericksen Rockwell Ericksen 
Treatment —_* “ 
Anneal 1 hr. at 1300° F. ...... 56.5 10.1 56.5 10.4 
Pickle 30 min. 15% H,SO,, 

Re MOS pked webu wap a0 oe o's sed 57.0 10.0 56.5 10.0 
Heat % hr. at 300° F. ........ 54.5 10.4 55.0 10.3 
Heat % hr. at 380° F. ........ 54.5 10.4 55.0 10.3 
Hieat 1 br. at 360°. F. ........:- 88.5 10.3 55.5 10.2 
Stand 2 hr. at 80° F. .......... 54.0 10.4 55.5 10.3 
Stand 4 hr, at 80° F. .......... 53.5 10.3 58.0 10.1 
Stand 16 hr. at 80° F. ........ 55.0 10.5 54.5 10.1 
Stand 23 hr. at 80° F. ........ 53.5 10.8 54.5 10.4 

TABLE Ill 
RIMMED STEEL 
Vacuum DX Gas 
Tensile, % Tensile, % 
Treatment PSI Elong. PSI Elong. 
Anneal 1 hr.:-at 1300° F. ...... 45,800 34.4 45,600 33.2 
Pickle 30 min. 15% H,SO,, 

era 22.0 46,700 25.3 
Heat % hr, at 380° F. ........ 44,300 33.5 44,600 30.1 
ES a Se erm 33.5 44,600 31.4 
Heat 2 hr. at 350° F. .......... 44,200 34.0 44,800 32.1 
Heat 4 hr. at 380° F. .......... 43,500 34.6 44,200 32.3 

TABLE IV 
52100 1095 


Heat to 1375° F. 

Hold % hour 

Cool 1375 to 1340 rapidly 
Cool 1340 to 1260 at 10’/hr. 


Heat to 1380° F. 

Heat 1380 to 1410 at 10°/hr. 
Heat 1410 to 1450 rapidly 
Hold at 1450 for 6 hours 
Cool 1450 to 1360 rapidly 
Cool 1360 to 1240 at 20°/hr. 
Total cycle 16 hours 


Total cycle 8 hours 





TABLE V 
Rockwell ‘‘C’’ Drawing Rockwell ‘‘C’’ Impact 
Sample After Quench Temp. After Draw Value 
4140 
WE 64d CaN See tel 935 36 39 
SE Cid eh oBh 4 igs bond cone oe 935 37 46 
5145 
WA: Fs Sivcdes tuevings ee 950 36 34 
ORO rr 956 36 34 
3115 
A a | 800 36 48 
DS. GS ee SP e rete 800 35 48 
8640 
PEER Gtawcasasatcses Se 875 36 44 
| SEES Eee eee ee 875 36 42 
8620 
WEEN k's 4 00 was 54,6545 825 36 66 
Ee en ak 825 35 67 














TABLE VI 





Normal Cycle 34 Cycle 1 Cycle 
Rapid heat to 1575° F Rapid heat to 1575° F Rapid heat to 1575° F 
Heat 1575 to 1750 in 5 hours Heat 1575 to 1750 in 3% hours Heat 1575 to 1750 in 2% hours 
Hold at 1750 for 7 hours Hold at 1750 for 5% hours Hold at 1750 for 3% hours 
Furnace cool to 1400 Furnace cool to 1400 Furnace cool to 1400 
Cool 1400 to 1300 in 12 hours Cool 1400 to 1300 in 8 hours Cool 1400 to 1300 in 6 hours 
Total time—26 hours Total time—18 hours Total time—12 hours 
TABLE VII 

Atmosphere 24 Hour Cycle 18 Hour Cycle 12 Hour Cycle 
Vacuum 

| aS BAe cee eee 53,300 50,500 

SE OUP FD. 5a vie: pis wig’ aw: oe Kew alten otal 16 15 13.5 
Nitrogen 

eM 0s av oc a4 eeeek ean Bl., oo eas 51,600 54,000 

MG) SER ss Sio's Gauss 0 Since wMadca oe Aowaters 13.5 12 
DX Gas 

rere ere eee 56,000 58,000 

EIN, Ss vs o sino of 'ks ok Sue 6 16.5 14 2.5 
RX Gas 

eee) Oh OEE distaste cca sks GIO 60,200 62,600 

Po A eee ‘Bs ae te o ohe 12.5 7 6 
Cracked NH, 

oy UL ee eee ee OP 

POs A SOOT. y aio Bs Shc @0ths see athe ees 10 
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Fig. 6—Spheroidized 52100 steel. X1000 
Fig. 7—Front view of experimental vacuum heat treating furnace used in project 


Fig. 8—Photomicrographs of rimmed steel given indicated treatments. X500 
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Water flows through sprink- 
ler piping to sprinklers 
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Air tubing conducts pressure impulse 
from H-A-D to rate-of-rise release 


Rate-of-rise release 
operates from pres 
sure impulse and 
opens Suprotex-del- 
uge valve 











Valve admits water into sprinkler 
piping 


FIRE protection has perforce become much more 
scientific as a result of the rapid march of technical 
progress, bringing in its train many new manufac- 
turing processes and new materials either inherently 
dangerous or flammable. Completely fireproof con- 
struction of the industrial building is only a segment 
of the protective circle. Shielding human beings and 
expensive equipment from disaster by fire or explo- 
sions resulting from fires in this period is widely 


MEETS 
PROTECTION REQUIREMENTS 






By HARRY N. RIDER 
Director, Technical and Research Departments 
“Automatic’’ Sprinkler Corp. of America 
Youngstown, O. 


Heat actuated device ab- 
sorbs heat from fire 


thatt moje 


MODERN FIRE 


ern systems of protection has kept pace with other 
new developments and now there is a fire protection 
device or system for nearly every hazard. There is 
small doubt that research and development will en- 
able fire control equipment to keep step with new 
conditions. 

Experience has taught that speed in detecting fires 
is often a decisive factor in control and extinguish- 
ment. Momentary detection of an incipient fire, with 
resultant fast operation of sprinkler, deluge or water 
spray type control systems, can be accomplished by 
means of air thermostats operating on a “rate-of-rise”’ 
temperature principle. Recognition of this principle 
has culminated in the development of a system cur- 





acknowledged as a task for highly specialized engi- 
neers working with protective systems of known ca- 
pacity. 

In the not too distant past, fire protection either 
was omitted entirely or old type equipment was re- 
tained to give some degree of protection, it being 
taken for granted that some loss from fire was more 
or less to be expected. However, development of mod- 


Fig. 1—Relationship between components of deluge system 
is shown here. This system is called upon to extinguish 
fast-spreading fires 


Fig. 2—When fire occurs, the resulting increase of tempera- 
ture in the fire area is converted into pressure in the heat 
actuated device 





Fig. 3—Five types of sprinklers. A—Pendant sprinkler is 

used when sprinkler piping is concealed and when special 

ceiling protection is desired with sprinkler piping not con- 

cealed. B—Sidewall sprinkler distributes water a distance of 

15 feet or more. C—Open sprinklers with tapered throat are 

used in deluge systems. D—Outside sprinkler heads; shovel 
type, left, and baffle type, right 





















FUSIBLE ELEMENT 


HAD ABSORBS HEAT 
FROM FIRE 


PROTECTIVE STEEL TUBING 








COPPER AIR TUBING CONVEYS 
PRESSURE DEVELOPED IN HAD TO 
RATE-OF-RISE RELEASE MOUNTED 
ON SUPROTEX VALVE (2) 


System is based on fact ambient temperatures, whether high or low, have 
no effect on speed of operation. Elements to be considered in determining 
best type system for a particular plant also reviewed 


rently functioning in light and heavy industries alike. 

The rate-of-rise principle, around which rate-of- 
rise equipment was developed and produced, is predi- 
cated on the fact that ambient temperatures have no 
effect on the system’s speed of operation. These sys- 
tems are designed to operate with great speed, wheth- 
er ambient temperature is high, as it might be in a 
drying oven, or low, as it would be in a cold storage 
plant. These systems can be adjusted to “ride’’ nor- 
mal temperature changes that occur in manufacturing 
processes and at the same time be swift in the de- 
tection of fire and operation of the control valves. 
Advantages of a system that operates when tem- 
perature of the heated air from a fire increases at a 
given speed can be appreciated. Speed of tempera- 
ture increase is rated in degrees of temperature rise 
per minute and when the predetermined rate of tem- 
perature rise is attained, the system will operate 
regardless of the normal ambient temperature. 

As previously stated, the rate-of-rise method of 
control is used to operate all kinds of fire extinguish- 
ing materials—water systems; carbon dioxide, foam, 
and dry powder systems. These new systems have 
many applications in the metaiworking industry, but 





water systems alone will be dealt with here, systems 
quickly responsive under conditions presenting extra 
hazards and exposures. 

In determining the type of sprinkler system best 
adapted for a particular occupancy, such factors as 
degree of hazard, type of construction, normal and 
varying temperatures as well as direct and indirect 
effects of possible fire and water damage must be 
evaluated. Standard fixed temperature sprinkler sys- 
tems do provide ample fire protection for certain types 
of occupancies. 

Where the occupancies are not subject to freezing, 
sprinklers in the wet pipe system are connected by 
means of graduated piping to the water supply. An 
alarm (check) valve is located in the main riser of 
the system. Sprinkler piping is normally filled with 
water. In the event of fire or rupture to the system, 
flow of water through the alarm valve causes immedi- 
ate sounding of a water motor alarm or an electric 
alarm or simultaneous sounding of both. 

The dry pipe system is often preferred for use in 
locations subject to freezing, as air, instead of water, 
is in the sprinkler piping. Sprinklers are connected 
by graduated piping to (Please turn to page 116) 
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Fig. 1—Fiaxture in which twenty-four 3/16-inch 

diameter 8-foot long bronze rods are clamped for 

notching. Notches are spaced 1/8-inch center to 
center 


Fig. 2—View of main bay in machine shop, show- 


ing some of the heavy machine tools which are used 


Fig. 3—Twenty-six foot capacity boring mill, ma- 
chining a 15-foot diameter by 6-foot 2 inch high 
cone bottom casting for use in dextrose plant. 
Finished casting weighs approximately 32,000 pounds 

















By GERALD ELDRIDGE STEDMAN 





... Used in ma 
heavy processing equipment 


VARIED line of heavy. processing equipment, a 
partial list of which shows 72 products, is produced 
at Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. Inc., Birmingham. 
Among these are absorption plants, cane crushers, 
concentrators, crystallizers, digesters, dryers, evapor- 
ators, extractors, fractionating columns, nicotine 
sulphate plants, vacuum pumps, Vallez rotary filters, 
vulcanizers and Webb cotton presses. 

To produce their equipment, the company’s ma- 
chine shop is equipped with a full complement of ma- 
chine tools of unusual capacities, and special rigging. 
Chemical and mechanical engineers of its engineering 
department are experienced in machine design for 
most of the process industries such as chemicals dis- 
tilling, sugar, petroleum, pulp. They have many 
special process equipment designs and adaptations to 
their credit. « 

Ninety per cent of the company’s production consists 


Fig. 4—Planer, 146-inches by 26 feet, machining 
parts for 72-inch ring follower type gate valve 


Fig. 5—Large radial drilling flange on frame for 
72-inch ring follower type gate valve 
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of large machinery, apparatus, units, castings and 
parts, all very heavy. G-B manufactures the Webb 
cotton compress which consists of a stationary upper 
platen and a moving lower platen, both having 
grooves or channels through which band irons or 
ties can be inserted, passed and clinched when the 
cotton bale is at its highest point of compression. This 
press effects a reduction by high density compression, 
reducing the bale (which at the gin has an approxi- 
mate dimension of 55 x 28 x 42 inches) to one 19 
inches square by 52 inches long, weighing 500 pounds. 
Press has an overall 36 foot high dimension and is 
supported by a 16 x 26 foot concrete foundation. Its 
components of 15 castings and forgings -weigh 
250,000 pounds. It exerts 40,000 pounds per square 
inch over the projected rectangular area of the cotton 
bale. G-B casts these components in its foundries, 
machines them in its shops. 


The 650 x 50-foot main bay of the machine shop, 
with two 25-foot side bays, is joined by a T extension 
of 180 x 36 feet in which final assemblies of such 
recurring production as 10 x 16 foot rotary filters are 
accomplished. Entire area is devoted to machining and 
assembly. The building is served by two railroad 
spurs, one under center bay roof at the west end. 

One spur serves a north runway under roof, han- 
dling incoming and outgoing materials, heavy cast- 
ings being stored in the foundry and brought into 
the machine shop only when ready for immediate 
processing. Full complement of machine tools is 
best envisioned by stating that among them is a 146 
inch wide by 26 foot-stroke planer and a 26 foot- 
boring mill. A considerable tool room is maintained 
for making jigs, special tools, rigging, fixtures, and a 
great many special tools, such as multitooth milling 
cutters for horizontal bar mills; cutters, etc. for 
radial drills. 

In effect the machine shop is almost a jobbing 
shop, variety of the work changing from piece to 
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piece on the machines. Work is massive and none 
of it is in mass production. It would not be possible 
to maintain specialized machines properly to ac- 
complish such a variety of work. A few standard ma- 
chines, therefore, must be adapted in diversified ways 
to accomplish many purposes. This gives the shop and 
its machinists extraordinary flexibility. 

For example, in machining the socket arm on the 
Webb press, its round surface was once machined 
on a slotter very well adapted to this work. But 
that machine disappeared in war overhauling and is 
not available now. So G-B had to tool up this very 
special job on the available machine tool, which hap- 
pened to be a planer, 12 feet wide between housings, 
9 feet high, with a table permitting a 26 foot stroke. 

There was no contour bar to follow in machining 
the round surface of this socket arm, so a method had 
to be devised. A disk was machined, having the same 
outside diameter as the circular surface to be machined 
on the socket arm. This 14 inch diameter disk acted as 
a template. It was installed on a shaft which passed 
through bore of the socket arm. 

The disk guides the operator in moving the tool 
by hand for the rough cut on the circular end of arm. 
This is done without power feed. After roughing in 
which most of the metal is removed in this manner, 
finish cut is accomplished by providing a heavy tool 
shank with a cutting tool in the form of a disk with 
gear teeth on the periphery, one side being ground 
to the radius being machined. In the tool shank, a 
finger, adjusted by two set screws, engages each 
tooth progressively around the periphery. The disk 
has a center hole which sets closely with the stud in 
the shank. One side has a concave surface of the same 
radius as the surface to be machined. Tool is set up 
in the tool post of the planer and finger is adjuster to 
disk template until it fits exactly. Machine is op- 
erated until this section of the circular surface is 
machined to template requirements. 

Then a combination of movements of tool head 
and cutting disk follows the contour of the disk 
template in finishing the sections of the round surface 


















being machined. This requires progressive movement 
of the finger and tool disk, each adjustment being 
10 to 15 degrees of the disk. After maximum motion 
of the finger is completed, the operator lossens the 
finger and moves it on to the next tooth of the disk- 
shaped gear. 

In adapting machine tools beyond conventional use 
great finesse is used. This is evident, for instance, in 
rigging up a planer to machine a quarter-circle 
segment, tangent to two edges of a bascule bridge 
girder, the surface to be machined being located near 
one end of the girder. The concerned radius was 6 
feet, the girder being 40 feet long with an end section 
width of 12 feet. It was too big for a boring mill 
and the big planer was tooled to handle the job. 

First, a center hole was bored where the center 
of the girder swing pin was to be installed. After the 
centering pin or shaft hole was bored, a shoulder 
ring bushing was bolted in the bored center shaft 
hole in the girder, to hold the girder in the prede- 
termined—required location on the planer table and 
a collared pin was assembled in the bushing with its 
upper end secured to and held by one of the planer 
cross rail heads. 

Special shoes were mounted on under side of girder 
at proper positions to enable them to contact top 
surface of planer table, which was greased for this 
job only, where shoes contacted same. These shoes 
carried weight of girder on planer table when re- 
ciprocating motions needed to perform this machine 
operation, were in effect. One spot on the girder was 
connected to the planer table by means of a long 
link thus causing girder to rotate through required 
number of degrees of circle. This gave circular stroke 
or movement past cutting tool located in and held in 
and by one side head on planer, when planer table 
stroke was properly set and table was put in motion. 
Thus the work was supported from a rail head and 
rode lightly on shoes in contact with top surface 
plane table rather than having all the weight car- 
ried by the planer table. This is an adaptation of 
methods known and followed for years in machining 
reversing links for steam engines and locomotives. 

Another example of interesting adaptation is the 
machining of trunnion for the S. O. D. dewaxing fil- 
ter. This design requires holes to house pipes con- 
necting valve with components on the periphery of 
the drum. Tool has an out- (Please turn to Page 122) 


Fig. 6—Calandria sec- 
tions of a 10-foot di- 
ameter quadruple ef- 
fect evaporator for use 
in making sugar 











NEW PROCEDURES IN 
Stainless 
Fabrication 


... evolved by combined use 
of flame cutting and welding 

















Fig. 1—Many parts for all-welded 
base unit were flux-injection cut. Nos. 
1 and 2 indicate parts obtained from 
one 12-foot flanged head. 1— Flanged 
periphery of head; 2—adjacent inner 
ring, cut into radial segments and 
drilled to form extractor plates; 3— 
bearing ring for rotor; 4—type 347 
stainless vanes; 5—one-half of tub 
wall, separately fabricated of nickel- 
clad, in position for checking align- 
ment and fit-up prior to shipping 


Fig: 2—Internal view of Hydrapulper 

under inspection during erection. In- 

spector’s left foot rests on 3 per cent 

nickel alloy cast iron rotor. All seams 

are welded and machine is ready for 
final tests 


Fig. 3—Except for flux feeder unit, 

left background, a flux-injection cut- 

ting setup looks same as one for 

mild steel. Here, with standard Oxy- 

graph and manual tracing, Hydrapul- 

per vanes of type 347 stainless steel 
are being cut 
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FABRICATION by flame-cutting and welding is 
commonplace in mild steel work, but for stainless 
steels, the fundamental advantages of using the two 
methods in combination have only recently become 
fully available. Availability of the combined proc- 
esses for stainless steel work stems from the intro- 
duction of a successful method of flame-cutting the 
high alloys—the flux-injection method—recently de- 
veloped by Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 

This method solves the problem of flame-cutting 
stainless with a special dry nonmetallic flux, carried 
directly by the cutting-oxygen stream, to cope with 
the refractory oxides formed by the alloying elements. 
Flux-bearing oxygen emerges through a standard 
style tip to effect the cut, the only special equipment 
required being the compact and portable flux feeder 
unit. Speeds, cost, and quality compare favorably 
with the standards of mild steel work. When it is 
considered that the only previous alternative for com- 
parable results was machining, the inherent savings 
for stainless fabrication work are apparent. A case 
in point was the construction of a 12-foot stainless 
and nickel-clad base for a Dilts Hydrapulper at Smith 
& Caffrey Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

This machine, designed by Dilts Machine Works, 
Fulton, N. Y., was built for the National Paper Corp., 
Ransom, Pa., where it is used to reduce reclaimed 










































paper and virgin pulp to slush form 
Suitable for the paper-making ma- 
chines. The material is both highly 
abrasive and, with its admixtures, 
corrosive. For this reason advan- 
tageous materials for these operating 
conditions were chosen— nickel-clad 
steel, or chrome-nickel stainless, de- 
pending upon whether one or all sur- 
faces would be exposed. 

Flux-injection cutting was used for 
both materials. Most important stain- 
less parts were the vanes, Fig. 1, 
which, while only about 1 foot long, 
were required in quantity. They 
were cut readily and quickly on a 
standard Oxygraph, to finish dimen- 
sion even on the edge which was not 
to be welded. 

For the nickel-clad parts of the 
unit, flux-injection was also used to 
obtain the best dimensional accuracy 


and utmost protection for cladding. 
In ordinary oxyacetylene practice on 
this material, the cut would proceed 
from the mild steel side, with con- 
siderable risk of separation or melt- 
ing away of the cladding. Smith & 
Caffrey made the cuts, with flux- 
injection, from the nickel side. Clad- 
ding remained intact, and the result- 
ing edge was in excellent condition 
for welding. Most of the nickel-clad 
cutting was done on a 12-foot flanged 
head, produced by Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., and the work was 
so designed that scrap loss from 
this head was virtually nil as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Sides for the tub, Fig. 2, which 
rest on the top rim of the base unit, 
were also fabricated of Lukens clad, 
rolled to semicylindrical shape, with 
external stiffeners attached. Fourth 





subassembly of the machine was a 
rotor, cast by Black-Clawson Co., 
parent firm of Dilts Machine Works, 
in 3 per cent nickel alloy cast iron. 
Thus the entire machine was shipped 
to the erection site in only four main 
parts, saving time and space; erec- 
tion was greatly simplified. Finished 
machine, Fig. 3, is corrosion-proof, 
abrasion-resistant, rigid, and has a 
minimum of parts which can loosen 
under vibration. Since the seams are 
welded water-tight, calking has been 
eliminated, along with other main- 
tenance problems. Although fun- 
Camental design of the Dilts Hy- 
drapulper is not new, this machine, 
with its all-welded corrosion-resist- 
ant structure, simplified design, and 
generally improved qualities, repre- 
sents a new high standard for the 
line. 





Progress of Oxygen 


Numerous operating problems created by oxygen speeded 
open-hearth heats aired at Pittsburgh meeting of AIME 


PROGRESS on the application of 
oxygen in open hearths was the chief 
subject of interest at the annual fall 
meeting of the National Open-Hearth 
Committee, Pittsburgh section, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, at the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 7. 

Over 700 persons attended the con- 
ference, which included in addition to 
the program of the open-hearth com- 
mittee, discussion of current prob- 
lems and developments among mem- 
bers of the society’s Petroleum, Coal 
and Institute of Metals divisions. 


Michael Tenebaum and Griffith J. 
Scott, metallurgists, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, were granted the an- 
anual technical paper award by the 
Open-Hearth Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh AIME chapter for their joint 
effort on “Limestone Solution in the 
Basic Open-Hearth Furnace”’. 

A. W. Thornton, superintendent, 
Steel Department, National Tube Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., was elected chair- 
man of the Open Hearth Committee 
of the Pittsburgh section, succeeding 
Lee Lambing, superintendent, Open 
Hearth and Bessemer, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

The national conference of the 
AIME Open Hearth Committee is 
scheduled April 12-14 at the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. Next year’s 
Pittsburgh section meeting is sched- 
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uled for Nov. 12 at the same hotel, 
and will include all committee di- 
visions of the institute. 

Most of the papers presented at 
the meeting and discussions which 
followed pointed out that use of oxy- 
gen in refining high carbon open- 
hearth heats still presents numerous 
operating problems, such as failure 
of present refractories to retain their 
normal operating life due to slag 
splash, excessive furnace pressures 
and generation of large volume of 
iron oxide fumes. Suggested rem- 
edies included use of oxygen lance in 
outgoing end of the furnace, multiple 
point injection to reduce boil and 
eliminate smoke, and rebuilding of 
open hearths with higher roofs. 

No radical changes in open-hearth 
design are indicated for immediate 
future, in the opinion of most operat- 
ing men that attended the meeting. 
However, in addition to possible ne- 
cessity of raising the furnace roof, 
it was the consensus that some re- 
visions in the methods of introducing 
oxygen into the furnace will be nec- 
essary to avoid interfering with other 
charging equipment and sampling. 
Use of oxygen also will necessitate 
more rapid sampling of heats and 
analytical methods. It was also evi- 
dent from the discussions that a bet- 
ter refractory must be developed if 
full benefits through use of oxygen 


are to be realized. One interest is 
carrying out extensive experiments 
with basic refractory linings. 

The lance was said to be the 
simplest tool for injecting oxygen 
into the bath, although it was ques- 
tioned whether it can be used in a 
16 open-hearth furnace shop, for ex- 
ample. Successful use of oxygen in 
the scrap meltdown was reported on 
an experimental basis, although it 
was acknowledged mechanical scrap 
charging problems must be overcome. 


Oxygen can and is being used suc- 
cessfully in the production of low- 
carbon steels because of: 

1. Comparative short heat time. 

2. Relative ease of increasing 
furnace temperature. 

3. Avoidance of excessive boiling , 
or slag splash, resulting in 
normal refractory life. 

4. Normal amount of iron oxide 
fumes in contrast to that in 
refining higher carbons. 

Some producers have found it pos- 
sible to sharply reduce meltdown 
time by agitating the bath with use 
of nitrogen or dry synthetic com- 
pressed air. 

Discussions brought out the fact 
that while more cubic feet of oxygen 
is necessary to reduce the carbon on 
a per point basis in the refining of 
steel in the lower carbon ranges, it 
was argued that metallurgical re- 
quirements make it necessary for the 
use of greater quantities of oxygen 
to increase solubility in the slag in 
the metal, thus accounting for the 
apparent excessive use of oxygen on 
a theoretical basis. Another phase of 
the discussions indicated that no sig- 
nificant changes in the metallurgical 
or physical characteristics of the 
steel resulted from the speeding up 
of the refining operation through use 
of oxygen. Further study was urged. 
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Engineering News at a Glance 


LCR A AS SERN 5 NT AT TE AT a Se ST EN TT TTT 


SINTERED ALUMINA VALUABLE: 
Pure sintered alumina is a valuable 
material destined for frequent use in 
cases where progress is limited by 
present day techniques and materials, 
according to the German scientist, 
Dr. Ryschkewitsch, in a report held 
by the Offices of Technical Services, 
Washington. Aluminum oxide, he 
states, is superior for pyrometer pro- 
tection tubes while sintered corun- 
dum is becoming important in the 
manufacture of insulators for heavy- 
duty spark plugs. He suggests a fur- 
ther possible application of sintered 
alumina may be in the manufacture 
of blades for gas turbines. 


TAMES “MOLY”: Molybdenum, one 
of the hardest metals to melt, cur- 
rently is being produced in varied 
shapes and sizes by a technique de- 
veloped by Westinghouse research 
engineers, the Pittsburgh concern re- 
veals. Blocks of the metal weighing 
250 pounds—25 times as heavy as the 
largest ingots made during the war 
—are being turned out. Because mo- 
lybdenum does not melt below 4750° 
F, it may find new uses in the devel- 
opment of more powerful rockets, jet 
engines and turbines. 


SPINS JET ENGINE PARTS: Stain- 
less steels and metals used for jet 
engine parts are spun in successive 
stages in the plant of C. W. Torngen 
Co., Somerville, Mass. But because 
of the heavy sections involved, parts 
are annealed between each of the 
spinning stages. Annealing, also a 
precision operation in this instance, 
is done in a direct gas-fired automat- 
ically controlled furnace. The cycle 
is %-hour from 1950 to 2100° F, de- 
pending on the particular alloy being 
treated at the time. Parts for the 
engines must withstand operating 
temperatures that attain 2200° F in 
the exhaust section. 


PRODUCTION SHORTCUT: Com- 
plete side and top panels for all sizes 
of trailers at the Fruehauf-Carter Di- 
vision of Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., are turned out with 
the use of a special dual seam welder 
furnished by Progressive Welder Co., 
Detroit. It takes about a minute to 
make from 8 to 24 feet of weather- 
tight seam with the setup, depend- 
ing on thickness of metal used in the 
specific panel. Panels are formed by 
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lap welding together narrower panels 
to make up units up to 9 feet wide 
and to any length desired. Secret of 
the production step-up is the use of 
two wheels, each of which forms half 
of each seam weld as it rolls across 
the panel. 


STANDARDS INCREASE: Since the 
last annual meeting of the American 
Standards Association, 87 new or re- 
vised standards were approved, 77 
standards previously approved were 
reaffirmed as still valid and ten new 
projects were launched, according to 
E. C. Crittenden, chairman of the 
standards council, in a report to the 
association last month. He also 
pointed out that electronics is now so 
important that it requires more ade- 
quate representation in ASA, and the 
question of its relation to older 
branches of electrical work is now 
under study. 


BIG BONDING JOB: One of the 
largest rubber-to-metal bonding jobs 
recently completed by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O., required the use 
of some 20 tons of rubber and 1500 
gallons of cement. The work con- 
sisted of lining a barge used by Na- 
tional Lead Co. to haul dilute sul- 
phuric acid waste from its plant, and 
dump it into the Atlantic some 10 
miles off the Jersey coast. 


“SEWS” THERMOPLASTICS:  Al- 
though resembling a modern high- 
speed sewing machine in general ap- 
pearance and method of operation, 
electric bonding machine developed 
recently by Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., New York, uses high frequency 
electric current to bond thermoplas- 
tic sheets together. Current is passed 
through the material by means of 
two electrodes facing each other po- 
sitioned above and below material to 
be bonded. Heating of thermoplastic 
sheets as they pass between the elec- 
trodes fuses the layers together with 
a neat, almost invisible seam. 


DRILL PRESS “MACHINING”: 
Standard Walker-Turner drill presses 
are used to turn out screw machine 
parts ranging from 1/32 to %-inch 
diameter, % to 5-inches in length in 
the plant of Charles Marti Precision 
Screw Machine Products Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Not only is the work done 





by unskilled operators, but the parts 
are held to within 0.002-inch limits. 
According to the company, use of the 
presses for such work is beneficial 
economically especially where short 
runs are involved. Twelve installa- 
tions in the plant have two heads 
mounted on each column and do the 
work of threading machines. 


FIRE STOPPER: Blue flame of a 
bunsen burner at a temperature of 
3000° F when applied for 1 minute 
against an antifire paint produced by 
Plicote Inc., Pittsburgh, merely forms 
brown blisters, the flames extinguish- 
ing themselves in 8 to 15 seconds 
after the burner is removed. Product 
represents an improvement over the 
fire-resistant paints originally devel- 
oped by the company for the Navy. 


HANDLES SMALL DIE CASTINGS: 
Specialized process developed by 
Gries Reproducer Corp., New York, 
for producing tiny zinc die castings 
—parts of %-ounce maximum size, 
unlimited minimum size—enables the 
company to offer quick service and 
important economies to manufactur- 
ers. Quantities of these small die 
castings ranging from 100,000 to mil- 
lions can be turned out by the new 
process. 


NO DIE MAINTENANCE: Use of 
cemented carbide swaging blocks for 
press flattening small fulcrum posts 
used in business machines virtually 
eliminates die maintenance for this 
operation in the plant of Underwood 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., it was re- 
ported by Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit. 
Thus far the blocks have performed 
more than 200,000 operations without 
showing wear. Previous blocks re- 
quired reconditioning after swaging 
10,000 posts. 


“HEAT SHAPING”: In Philadel- 
phia, Wilkening Mfg. Co. recently re- 
vealed that alloy pistons now can be 
reshaped and resized so they fit ex- 
actly the cylinders in which they op- 
erate by subjecting them to a “heat 
shaping” process. According to the 
company, worn and collapsed pistons 
may be resized and reshaped as much 
as 0.030-inch safely arid permanently. 
In addition, piston skirts may be ex- 
panded more across the top than the 
bottom. 
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How much power 
in a Horsepower? 


To satisfy need for a practical and uniform basis of rating fractional horse- 

power mofors, the National Electrical Manufacturers Association adopted 

standards during the past year. Here the author explains the new specifica- 
tions and reviews circumstances which gave rise to them 


WITHIN this country there is non- 
uniformity of the term “horsepower.” 
This is evidenced by the listing of ap- 
paratus sold without motors, and 
where the maker’s recommendations 
are “use a 1/3-horsepower electric 
motor or a %-horsepower gasoline 
engine.” Domestic washing machines 
are powered with a %-horsepower 
electric motor or a %-horsepower 
gasoline motor. 

This is a result of a different basis 
of rating electric motors and gaso- 
line motors—one being rated at its 
maximum power output when in the 
“pink of condition” and the other be- 
ing rated at a fraction of its peak 
output, and at a value which it can 
deliver continuously under adverse 
conditions. Possibly there are some 
good reasons for this difference in 
method of rating. But it would be 
far less confusing to the buying pub- 
lic if in buying a power unit to do 
a certain job, it could call for the 
same horsepower regardless of type. 

It is entirely possible, that when 
the “atomic engines” are merchan- 
dized, that a still different horse- 
power rating will have to be specified 
to do this same job. Here again, we 
as a part of the electric motor indus- 
try may say, “That is up to some 
joint committee” and that as far as 
electric motors are concerned—‘“it 
can't happen here.” 

But let us look at electric motors 
as merchandised in this country, from 
the viewpoint of the allegation made 
above—“Designating an ‘electric mo- 
tor as 1 or 2 horsepower is just a 
matter of taste. The same motor can 
be called 1 or 2 horsepower depend- 
ing on who does the christening.” 

Why is it that a ‘%-horsepower 
washing machine motor will operate 
a domestic washing machine but a 
44-horsepower general purpose mo- 
tor will not—a 1/3-horsepower gen- 
eral purpose is required? Why is it 
that a %-horsepower jet pump mo- 
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tor is expected to carry 1-1/3-horse- 
power load and a %-horsepower gen- 
eral purpose motor only 0.94-horse- 
power load? Why is it that a %- 
horsepower room cooler refrigerator 
motor is furnished having 40 per cent 
greater maximum ability than mo- 
tors of similar ratings for compres- 
sors or reciprocating pumps? Why 
is it that a gasoline vending pump 
motor is called 1/3-horsepower when 
it has a maximum load ability of mo- 
tors which are normally rated %- 
horsepower ? 

These inconsistencies occur  pri- 
marily in fractional horsepower rat- 
ings and within one type of motor— 
the single-phase induction motor. 

With these questions existing con- 
cerning the rating of motors, it be- 
comes evident that a move to ration- 
alize the practice or method of rating 
of electric motors in this country 
should be made before it can be ex- 
pected that progress will be made 
in reconciling with the rating of 
other types of power equipment, and 
rating of motors on an international 
basis. 

Why has the rating of motors be- 
come confused? Having motor per- 
formance standards which were not 
complete and specific with respect 
to the basis of rating and perform- 
ance specifications, has contributed 
much. 

Practice of rating the output or size 
of many appliances in terms of the 





By W. W. WARNER 


Fractional-Horsepower Motor Division 
General Electric Co. 
Fort Wayne Works 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


horsepower rating of the motor used 
is another disturbing influence. For 
example—a pump may be listed and 
referred to as “14” or a “%4-horse- 
power” pump, which immediately cre- 
ates a strong incentive to obtain a 
volume of water delivered for a given 
horsepower rating—greater than that 
delivered by other pumps having mo- 
tors of the same horsepower rating. 
With equal efficiencies of pumps, 
more motor output is required to ob- 
tain a greater rate of water delivery. 
In some instances this practice has 
led to the loading of motors to as 
much as twice the motor nameplate 
rating. 

Another factor contributing to dis- 
torted motor rating has been the 
practice to ask for a horsepower 
stamping on the motor nameplate 
which is very low compared with the 
load imposed on the motor. Certain 
wiring codes specify that motors no 
greater than a certain horsepower 
rating can be connected to certain 
types of lines and wiring. Lower 
nameplate ratings may permit the 
motor to be connected to existing 
wiring and lines. 

An example of this is the ‘34-horse- 
power” device used in homes, where 
motors have been used which have 
breakdown torque 40 per cent greater 
than that furnished in a normal %- 
horsepower motor. These motors are 
loaded so that the current input to 
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BREAKDOWN TORQUE FOR DEFINING HORSEPOWER RATING ARE TO 
FALL WITHIN THESE RANGES 





Synchronous 
3600 3000 1800 1500 1200 900 rpm Approx. 
3450 2850 1725 1425 1140 850 Full-load rpm 
Brake hp 
Breakdown Torque, Oz-ft rating 
2.0-3.7 2.4-4.4 4.0-7.1 4.8-8.5 6.0-10.4 8.0-13.5 1/20 
3.7-6.0 4.4-7.2 7.1-11.5 8.5-13.8 10.4-16.5 13.5-21.5 1/12 
6.0-8.7 7.2-10.5 11.5-16.5 * 13.8-19.8 16.5-24.1 21.5-31.5 1/8 
8.7-11.5 10.5-13.8 16.5-21.5 19.8-25.8 24.1-31.5 31.5-40.5 1/6 
11.5-16.5 13.8-19.8 21.5-31.5 25.8-37.8 31.5-44.0 40.5-58.0 1/4 
16.5-21.5 19.8-25.8 31.5-40.5 37.8-48.5 44.0-58.0 58.0-77.0 1/3 
21.5-31.5 25.8-37.8 40.5-58.0 48.5-69.5 So & re ee 1/2 
31.5-44.0 37.8-53.0 58.0-82.5 GOO 2s Saunsee > beweeees 3/4 
44.0-58.0 . MNte ae: eb SNWabew oS ous wert 1 
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Vacuum Heat Treating—continuea from Page 83 





are the malleableizing tests. It is 
well known that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding malleable iron during its 
anneal has a profound effect upon 
the resulting iron. Object of the ex- 
periments to be described is to find 
how the malleableizing reactions pro- 
gress when no atmosphere and no 
dissolved gases are present and at 
the same time to determine the effect 
of various types of atmospheres. 


To be assured of as uniform re- 
sults as possible, a set of unannealed 
malleable test bars were obtained, all 
poured from a single heat. Chemical 
analysis of this iron showed 2.54 per 
cent C, 1.26 per cent Si, and 0.47 per 
cent Mn. Proper anneal of this iron 
under the conventional treatment de- 
velops 53,000 to 54,000 psi tensile 
strength and 12 to 19 per cent elonga- 
tion. 

Anneals were conducted in vacuum, 
in DX gas (5 per cent CO,, 10 per 
cent CO, 12 per cent H,, 3 per cent 
H,O, and 70 per cent N,), in RX gas 
(20 per cent CO, 40 per cent H,, and 
40 per cent N,), in cracked ammonia 
(75 per cent H, and 25 per cent N,) 
and in substantially pure nitrogen 
(96 per cent N,, 2 per cent H, and 2 
per cent CO) using the normal cycle, 
a cycle requiring about three-quarters 
the time, and a cycle requiring about 
one-half the time. Exact cycles are 
shown in Table VI. Physical proper- 
ties developed by the various anneals 
are shown in Table VII. To complete 


information on these tests, photomi- 
crographs (X70) of the various sam- 
ples are shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 


From these data some important 
generalizations may be drawn. It will 
be observed that Table VII is arranged 
so that the hydrogen content of the 
asmosphere increases from top to bot- 
tom and that the annealing time de- 
creases from left to right. It is 
immediately apparent that complet- 
ness of anneal decreases rapidly with 
high hydrogen content of the atmos- 
phere as in RX gas and in cracked 
ammonia. It is also apparent that mal- 
leableizing in a vacuum gives a more 
complete anneal than when using the 
low hydrogen DX and nitrogen at- 
mospheres, although here the dif- 
ference is rather slight. 

An explanation of this phenomenon 
must depend upon dissolved hydro- 
gen and possibly, to a lesser extent, 
upon dissolved nitrogen acting to slow 
down the dissociation of cementite in- 
to graphite. Since the hydrogen con- 
tent of the atmosphere determines 
the hydrogen content of the steel, the 
results bear out this theory. 

Accelerated annealing cycles were 
used to emphasize the effect of the at- 
mosphere and to find the shortest pos- 
sible cycle under vacuum. In vacuum, 
repeated tests using the 12-hour cycle 
(this is one-half the normal cycle) 
gave elongations from 13 to 14 per- 
cent and microstructures substantially 
free of pearlite. Repeated tests with 











RADIO TUBE TEST 
CHAMBER: Special 
handling equipment 
shown in this view is 
used in the Westing- 
house Bloomfield, N. J. 
plant, to move into 
test position 223-lb, 
60,000 w, A-F power 
amplifier and modu- 
lator tubes. As soon 
as circuit connections 
are made, cubicle door 
is closed and power 
applied. .Tube’s per- 
formance is indicated 
on meters at left. Air 
is blown through the 
radiator fins to cool 
the tube as it gener- 
ates enough heat to 
warm a small house. 
On blocks at right are 
tubes awaiting the 
radiator installation 











DX gas gave a much greater spread of 
results, the elongation going from 9 
to 15 per cent and the microstructure 
always showing an appreciable 
amount of pearlite. In general the 
microstructures are in agreement with 
the physical data. 

An effect of the atmosphere, which 
does not reflect itself in the physi- 
cal properties, occurs at the edge 
of the samples. It may be seen in 
the photomicrographs that only when 
the samples were malleableized in a 
vacuum or in nitrogen was the re- 
sulting structure uniform out to the 
edge of the piece. When the remain- 
ing gaseous atmospheres were used 
there invariably resulted a pearlitic 
rim, with or without an additional 
ferritic rim. When the atmosphere was 
decarburizing, as it was with DX gas, 
crecked ammonia, and in one case 
with RX gas, the outer rim consisted 
of ferrite followed by a pearlitic rim. 
When the atmosphere was carburizing 
only the pearlitic rim resulted. In 
either case these rims are to be 
avoided since the pearlite is too hard 
and the ferrite too soft for good ma- 
chinability. 

Pearlitic rim occurring when a car- 
burizing gas is used, is simply a car- 
burized case. Formation of the pearli- 
tic rim inside the ferritic rim when a 
decarburizing atmosphere is used 
is more complex. This rim is possibly 
formed by decarburizatin lowering the 
carbon content enough to prevent first 
stage malleableization (high tempera- 
ture) in the affected part of the 
sample. Consequently, second stage 
malleableization would be greatly in- 
hibited due to absence of graphite 
nuclei in that zone. Thus a pearlitic 
area will result. 

Work which has been done shows 
that vacuum malleableizing gives 
superior results from the standpoint 
of consistency, speed, and the elimina- 
tion of rims. However, cheapness of 
malleable iron makes it dificult to 
visualize a vacuum furnace competing 
with the present type of equipment. 
Based upon these results, one must 
also conclude that high hydrogen at- 
mospheres are to be avoided in mal- 
leableizing. 


Diffusion Rate of Carbon in Steel 


At the time vacuum research was 
contemplated, it seemed plausible to 
expect that gases dissolved in steel 
might play an important role in the 
diffusion of carbon through the steel. 
On the one hand such gases could 
increase the diffusion rate very ap- 
preciably by the formation of mobile 
gas carbides and, on the other hand, 
could decrease the diffusion rate by 
some sort of blocking action. Tests 
were, therefore, designed to find the 
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SAFELY WITHSTANDS 
OVER-TORQUEING 


Assures leakproof, pressure-proof joints 


TUBING BUYERS who want super-strong joints should get a 
good look at the Bundy double flare. 


You can see why this flare is superior. It is Bundyweld* 


2 STEP PRODUCTION 





Leakproof, pressure-proof joints are assured by Bundy double flare. 
Frequent removals and replacements of fittings are also possible. 
This flare is made by hand or machine tools to accommodate any 
standard fitting. 





Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
76-01 Woodhaven Blvd, 
Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND 
Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Tubing formed to double thickness at the seat, and always 
held to close tolerances. 

The result is added strength to overcome stresses due to 
over-torqueing, high pressure or excessive vibration. With 
Bundy double flare, joints are leakproof and pressure proof. 


10 million a month 
Up to 10 million double flares a month are produced by 
Bundy. It has proved its worth in more than 16 years of 
usage. Furthermore, it has been adopted as a standard by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
But that isn’t all about Bundyweld! 


Stove makers, Diesel engine manufacturers, makers of 
refrigeration and cooling device equipment, and many other 
manufacturers have picked Bundyweld Tubing with its 
unique, double-wall construction. 

Are you on the hunt for superior tubing? Investigate Bun- 
dyweld. Available in steel, Monel and nickel. Call or write 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 
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*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ®) 
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REPRESENTATIVES: 
Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. 


Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
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truth of the matter. 


Carbon concentration gradients 
were established in test bars in two 
ways. In one case plain carbon steel, 
containing 1.05 per cent carbon, was 
decarburized for two hours at 1700°F, 
and in the other case plain carbon 
steel, containing 0.20 per cent carbon, 
was carburized for two hours at 1700° 
F. The gradients which resulted from 
these treatments were found by chemi- 
cal analysis and are shown in Fig. 3. 
These steels were then subjected to 
a diffusion treatment of four hours at 
1620° F in vacuum and in dry nitro- 
gen. Again obtaining the gradients 
by chemical analysis, the vacuum 
samples and the dry nitrogen samples 
were found to be in excellent agree- 
ment. The gradients after diffusion 
are also plotted in Fig. 3. 


At this point it may be concluded 
that nitrogen, at least, does not in- 
fluence the diffusion of carbon in 
steel. But there remains the possi- 
bility that hydrogen and oxygen do 
have some effect. However, since 
neither of these gases is neutral to 
carbon, this type of test cannot be 
carried out in their presence. The 
answer to this problem was, however, 
available through a mathematical 
analysis. 

The diffusion rate or, more pro- 
perly, the diffusivity of carbon in 
steel has been the subject of much 
research. As a result the diffusivity 
is very well established under the nor- 
mal atmosphere conditions. In addi- 
tion, a recent article gave a method 
whereby the result of a carburizing- 
diffusion cycle or a decarburizing-dif- 
fusion cycle could be calculated. This 
method was based upon the assump- 
tion that the case depth increases 
according to the square root of the 
time during a diffusion cycle just as 
it does during a carburizing or de- 
carburizing cycle. However, the re- 
sults shown in Fig. 3 were immedi- 
ately seen to be very different from 
the result of the method of calcula- 
tion. Either the diffusivity in vacuum 
or in nitrogen was very much greater 
than when hydrogen and oxygen were 
present or the method of calculation 
was invalid. Leaning towards the 
latter conclusion because no justifica- 
tion for the calculation had been pre- 
sented, an independent mathematical 
derivation was made. This derivation 
led to the equation: 
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EFFICIENT DRUM HANDLING: Often forgotten is one of the many 
applications of a fork lift truck—handling drums containing oil, chem- 
icals, powders, etc. Equipped with adjustable forks—the distance be- 
tween them may be hand or mechanically changed—this Yale & Towne 
high-lift truck is loading drums on a trailer, after which it serves as 
a tractor to move all three to their destination while a fourth may be 
carried on the forks. Forks may be set to engage the two raised rings 
built into the drums for easy rolling 








where C = carbon concentration at 
any point 
Cc° = surface carbon concen- 


tration at the beginning 
of the diffusion 


C, = base carbon concentra- 
at the beginning of the 
diffusion 

R = one-half thickness of test 
bar 


D = diffusivity constant 

T = time of diffusion 

X = distance into bar from 
the surface 

n = integers from 1 to 

d = equivalent initial case 
depth 

The equivalent initial case depth, d, 
is determined by replacing the actual 
initial carbon gradient by a straight 
line gradient between the points (O, 
Co) and (d, C,) so that the straight 
line represents the same amount of 
added or missing carbon that the 
actual gradient does. This replace- 
ment introduces a very small error. 
When the diffusivity, which is known 
to hold for the diffusion of carbon 
with all of the gases present, is used 
in this equation, the calculated dis- 
tribution of carbon is found to be in 
excellent agreement with the vacuum 
and nitrogen results. 

In Fig. 3, the circled points repre- 
sent the calculated results. Thus, it 
must be concluded that the diffusion 
rate of carbon in steel is effectively 
independent of the atmosphere or of 
dissolved gases when present in nor- 


mal amounts. Furthermore, as a re- 
sult of this work, an exact formula 
1s presented by means of which the 
carbon distribution may be calculated 
after any diffusion period when the 
initial carbon gradient is known. The 
formula shows that the rate of in- 
crease of case depth is much greater 
during diffusion than it is during 
carburizing or decarburizing. 


Deoxidized Atmosphere Carburizing 


Much space in the literature has 
been occupied by discussions as to 
the role of oxygen in curburizing. It 
has been the contention of some 
writers that hydrocarbons in the com- 
plete absence of oxygen, water, car- 
bon dioxide, and carbon monoxide 
have no carburizing potential what- 
ever. These conclusions are based, ap- 
parently, on the recognized fact that 
the hydrocarbons tend to decompose 
less readily when not accompanied by 
oxygen. The construction of the 
vacuum equipment offered an oppor- 
tunity to obtain at least an indicative 
check on these theories. 


A freshly machined test bar was 
washed in absolute alcohol, dried, and 
inserted into the vacuum retort. When 
a vacuum of 0.5 microns was obtained 
the sample was pushed into the hot 
zone of the retort where it was 
heated to 1650° F and held for one 
hour for complete degasification. At 
the end of this time the vacuum 
was broken with hydrogen which had 
been deoxidized by combustion and 
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dried to a dew point of at least —50° 
F.. The dry hydrogen was passed over 
the sample for one hour. At this time 
the exiting dew point was —10° F. 
The retort was again evacuated for 
one hour. The vacuum was then 
broken with the dry hydrogen, and 
the hydrogen passed through the 
tube for an hour. The exiting dew 
point was then —20° F. 

One more evacuation and dry hydro- 
gen treatment reduced the exiting 
dew point to at least —50° F, and 
the sample and retort were, therefore, 
considered to be as completely deoxi- 
dized as possible. A mixture of 96.4 
‘per cent nitrogen, deoxidized and pure, 
and 3.6 per cent propane, chemically 
pure, was then passed over the sam- 
ple for 1% hours. The dew point en- 
tering and leaving the retort was at 
least —50° F throughout the entire 
period indicating that the oxygen con- 
tent of the atmosphere was extremely 
low. At the completion of the carburiz- 
ing cycle the vacuum was again ob- 
tained, the sample cooled, and re- 
moved for examination. 


Examination of the sample showed 
a surface carbon concentration of 
about 1.5 per cent and a case depth 
of 0.027-inch. A strip of low carbon 
steel, 0.008-inch thick, which was 
put in with the sample, showed a 
carbon content of 2.13 per cent. The 
case depth was in agreement with 
regular carburizing experiment, 
whereas the surface carbon of the 
test bar and the carbon content of 
the thin strip were both somewhat 
higher than usual. 

It was found that the carburizing 
potential of the hydrocarbon, deoxi- 
dized to the degree indicated here, 
showed no tendency to become lower 
but rather showed a slight tendency 
to become higher. Of course, it is 
readily admitted that this experimen- 
tal system was not devoid of oxygen 
as no real system could ever be. How- 
ever, the oxygen content of the 
system was sufficiently low to give 
a rather positive indication that the 
reaction of hydrocarbon with steel 
tc form iron carbide is not depen- 
dent upon the catalytic influence of 
oxygen. The free cementite, indicated 
by the chemical analysis, is evident 
at the surface of the sample. 


Vacuum Treatment of Steels 


Adverse effect of hydrogen upon 
the drawability of deep drawing steels 
is well known. The question then 
arises as to whether or not the drawa- 
bility may be increased by the com- 
plete extraction of the hydrogen. 
Simultaneously, it appeared possible to 
gain an indication of the rate at which 
hydrogen may be withdrawn from 
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steel. To this end a rimmed steel, 
analysis 0.08 per cent C, 0.38 per cent 
Mn, 0.006 per cent Si, 0.030 per cent 
S, and 0.012 per cent P, and a killed 
steel, analysis 0.125 per cent C, 0.41 
per cent Mn, 0.028 per cent Si, 0.12 
per cent Al, 0.030 per cent S, and 
0.006 per cent P, were obtained in 
the cold reduced condition and given 
a variety of treatments as indicated 
in the preceding tables. Immediately 
following each treatment the samples 
were tested for hardness, drawability, 
tensile strength, and elongation. All 
samples were 0.036-inch thick. 

It is evident from these results that 
no significant improvements in the 
physicals of deep drawing steels are 
produced by vacuum treatment. 
Vacuum treated rimmed steel does 
show slightly lower Rockwell readings 
and slightly better elongation, but the 
differences are not significant. These 
differences are probably due to the 
slightly larger grain in the vacuum 
samples as shown in Fig. 8. It will be 
noted that vacuum removes hydrogen, 
introduced by severe pickling, very 
quickly when the samples are slightly 
heated, and much more rapidly at 
room temperature, than the hydro- 
gen escapes of its own accord. 

However, the hydrogen escapes 
without the aid of evacuation in three 
or four days at room temperature. 
Of additional interest are the facts 
that the killed steel does not absorb 
hydrogen at all or is not affected by 
it, that total reduction in Ericksen 
value from hydrogen absorption is 
not immediate as evidenced by the 
last column of the Table VI, and that 
the rimmed steel gets slightly softer 
under vacuum as time passes. 


Effect of Vacuum on Spheroidizing 


The spheroidizing heat treatment is 
mechanically similar to second stage 
malleableizing. The reaction in the 
metal, however, is quite different. In 
spheroidizing the iron carbide does 
not decompose, but separates from 
the pearlitic structures and collects 
into small spheroids. The question 
arises as to whether the rate of this 
process is influenced by dissolved 
gases. To answer this question, two 
steels, SAE 1095 and 52100, were 
spheroidized in vacuum and in RX 
gas using a normal cycle, a 25 per 
cent accelerated cycle, and a 50 per 
cent accelerated cycle. The normal 
cycles for the steels are in Table IV. 

Results of these tests are shown in 
the photomicrographs in Fig. 6. It is 
readily apparent from these pictures 
that the spheroidizing rate is neither 
increased nor decreased by vacuum 
treatment. No unusual circumstances 
developed in these tests. 

The occurrence of quench cracks in 





steel may well be attributed to en- 
trapped gases when other causes are 
not apparent. When a steel containing 
gas filled voids is heated to harden- 
ing temperature, the relatively large 
expansion of the gas causes a pres- 
sure of several atmospheres to exist 
in the void. At the high temperature 
the metal is sufficiently plastic that 
it is probably not injured by the pres- 
sure. 

When the sample is quenched, 
however, the metal cools much more 
rapidly than the gas causing the 
pressure to be accentuated. At this 
time, the gas pressure and the normal 
stress set up in the metal by the 
rapid cooling both tend to rupture the 
void. Also at this instant the metal 
becomes extremely brittle. Conse- 
quently, a quench crack may be de- 
veloped. If, then, the gas were to be 
extracted from the void before quench- 
ing, the resultant lowering of the 
stress might be sufficient to avoid 
the cracking. 


Steel Has Higher Solubility 


Absorbed hydrogen could possibly 
cause quenching damage by a similar 
mechanism. The solubility of hydrogen 
in steel is much higher at hardening 
temperature than at room tempera- 
ture. Therefore, when the steel is 
quenched the hydrogen, in trying to 
come out of solution, may cause sub- 
microscopic cracks or voids which 
could materially lower the strength 
of the sample. 

To test these theories several dif- 
ferent steels were heated to 1550° F, 
held for one hour, quenched in brine, 
and then drawn to a common hard- 
ness. The samples were tested for 
hardness after quenching and for 
impact strength after drawing. Dupli- 
cate samples were treated in identi- 
cal manner in vacuum and in RX gas. 
The average physical results are given 
in Table V. 

In Table V it is evident that vacuum 
had no different effect than RX gas 
upon the 5145, 3115, 8640 and 8620 
steels. The hardness after quenching, 
the necessary drawing temperature, 
and the impact strength was identical 
whether treated in vacuum or in RX 
gas. The 4140 steel, however, showed 
one interesting difference. The sam- 
ples heated in RX gas exhibited lower 
impact strengths than the samples 
heated in vacuum. This difference 
resulted from the fact that the RX 
treated samples were badly cracked 
whereas the vacuum samples were 
perfectly sound. Microscopic examina- 
tion of the original metal and the 
vacuum samples gave no indication of 
a special reason for the cracking. 
Since all of the samples came from 
the same bar of metal it must be con- 
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METAL-JOINING METHODS 


Approximately 20 percent of all production costs in 
American factories can be attributed to metal-joining. 
So, here is an important operation to examine for 
possible application of improved production equip- 
ment and methods. 


Westinghouse manufactures most types of metal- 
joining equipment—and has gained the experience of 
applying this equipment in a wide range of industries, 
as well as in its own manufacturing operations. W hat- 
ever your metal-joining problem, Westinghouse can 
provide the right equipment and methods to perform 
nearly any job. 


On the next two pages are examples of seven proved 
production methods, already working in many plants. 
Any one of them may help you turn out your products 
better... faster... cheaper! 


Bi oa aan 


FOR EXAMPLE... If you assemble small parts in your plant: 


1. Must you increase production and cut costs in joining sheet metal? 








2. Do you need a mass-production method of joining small but heavy metal 
pieces of uniform sizes? 


. Are castings slowing down your production . . . by slow deliveries, rejec- 
tions, weight or bulkiness? 


. Do you need a quick and cheap method of joining copper or copper- 
alloys without the use of flux or acid? 


For answers to questions like these. . . turn the page 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Resistance Welding, with synchronous 
precision timing, saved $100,000 a year 
... for a manufacturer of metal cabinets. 
It eliminated 600 tons of steel, 10,000 
man-hours, 3,000 pounds of mips 
rod... permitted use of lighter stoc 
without impairing strength or tolerance 
... reduced scrap losses. Synchro-trol, 
a new Westinghouse resistance welding 
electronic control, offers similar ad- 
vantages. (Write for Resistance Weld- 
ing Hint No. 1 and B-3830.) 


PROVED METAL- 


TO CUT COSTS, SAVE TIME, 


CHEAPER 
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$85.00 savings per unit by A-C Arc Welding . . . when 
this company switched from casting cylinder heads to 
welding them of 34” boiler plate. Results: better, 
stronger cylinder heads . . . and 200 pounds of weight 
eliminated. (For more information, write for B-3548.) 








Electric Furnace Brazing cut factory costs 52% on this 
pump muffler by brazing separate baffles to the outer 
shell, instead of casting the unit as a single piece. (For 
equipment details, write for descriptive data DD-28- 
140, 28-450, 28-460.) 





JOINING METHODS 


IMPROVE PRODUCTS 


Here are seven examples of metal-joining that 
have helped make products better, faster, cheaper. 
Each is a potential cost-cutter for you. For more 
detailed information on any of these metal- 
joining methods—call your Westinghouse office. 


zed into 6 units in 


ed and bra _ with the 


18 pieces oS a 
7 seconds by '* ~ 2 
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ing this steel tube age oe 
loutes to complete 0” 


Phos-Copper joints improved pressure resistance 
of joints as shown by this pressure test photo. The 
joints between the bronze caps and copper tube 
were still tight and sound when the tube burst at 
2,200 psi. (Write for B-3201.) 


“production line” 


these pL renee tam throug 
as a conveye 


Automatic Welding and work handling equipment 

. in motor manufacture reduced frame size 35% 
... increased power capability 116% per pound... 
tripled production. For further information, call 
your nearest Westinghouse office. 





FOR MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER...LOOK TO 


HERE'S THE COMPLETE 


| LINE OF WESTINGHOUSE 
* Sti METAL- JOINING’ EQUIPMENT 


PLANTS 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





| THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT..APPLICATION HELP | 
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R. F. Heating Generators are 
built in ratings of 5, 10, 20, 
50, 100 and 200 kw for induc- 
tion heating. Work handling 
equipment available for all 
metal-joining applications. 





D-C Flexarc Welder... Single 
operator, portable or sta- 
tionary motor or engine-driven 
sets. Available in maximum 
ranges up to 200 amp, 300 
amp, and 400 amp. 





Electric Furnaces — 20 models 


for brazing and heat-treating 
metals. Five basic types of 
gas atmosphere generators 
also available, providing nine 
varieties of gases. 






A-C Arc Welders range from 
100 to 2,000-ampere capaci- 
ties to handle everything from 


lightweight, mass-production 


welding to heavier structural 
and fabrication welding. 





Resistance Welding Con- 
trols... SYNCHRO-TROL and 
WELD-O-TIMER . . . available 
for synchronous and nonsyn- 
chronous operation. Combina- 
tions to meet special needs. 





Phos-Copper is manufactured 
in rod, ribbon and special 
shapes which are particularly 


useful in torch, resistance, 
furnace and induction brazing. 
For copper alloys only. 





A-C Automatic Welding 
Heads—feed electrodes to 
the work continuously at an ac- 
curately controlled rate. Unit 
automatically starts and stops. 
Ideal for mass production. 





Electrodes and Accessories 
...@ complete range of elec- 
trodes for every type of weld- 
ing, and all accessories need- 
ed—for both machine and 
operator. 





Solder Pots ... 10-pound and 


50-pound solder capacity. 
3-heat snap switch (on 10- 
pound size) with temperature 
range up to 950°F. Fully 
insulated. 
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____Resistance Welding 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


R. F. Heating 


___ Electrodes and 


Automatic Welding 








Please send me more information on the following products: 
___D-C Welding 


__Electric Furnaces 


____ Solder Pots 














___A-C Welding nication __Phos-Copper 
Name Company. 

Title 

Address City State 











APPLICATION ENGINEERING 


Westinghouse Application Engi- 
neering Service is available to help 
solve metal-joining problems in 
your plant. Broad industrial experi- 
ence gained in our own and custom- 
ers’ manufacturing operations is 
yours for the asking. 


RESEARCH 


The scope of Westinghouse re- 
search reaches into every industry. 
Wherever power is used and dis- 
tributed, this research has played 
an important role in doing jobs 
better, faster, cheaper. Westinghouse 
research facilities are available at 
any time to help you use new pro- 
duction tools and apply scientific 
knowledge in finding practical so- 
lutions to production problems. 


TRAINING MATERIAL 


Westinghouse training material 
covers instruction courses in such 
subjects as electronics and resist- 
ance welding, radio-frequency heat- 
ing and arc welding. It also includes 
everyday help in all phases of the 
operation and maintenance of 
modern electrical equipment. This 
help is available in the form of 
printed literature and training films. 
Ask your Westinghouse office for 
full information. 


MAINTENANCE 


A nationwide organization of 34 
Westinghouse Manufacturing and 
Repair Plants offers speedy, effec- 
tive help on all types of electrical 
service and repair. A skilled staff of 
specialists, available through your 
near-by Westinghouse office, is 


ready to help you at any time. 
J-90569 
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YOU CAN NOW WELD THEM BETTER, 
FASTER AND AT LOWER COST 


with this wew 
NIAGARA Etcctronce 


High welding current, fast welding, less passes 
per seam, deep penetration, silvery uniform 
bead, minimum distortion, easy one-man oper- 
ation,— you get all these advantages and 
economies with this new Niagara Electronic 
Automatic Welding Machine. Write for new 
Bulletin 83 for the facts. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


637-697 NORTHLAND AVE., BUFFALO 11, NEW YORK 
District Offices: CLEVELAND * NEW YORK e DETROIT 
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All of the sheets you 0 wari goudti, 
in the sheet sizes you want XO Ree 


with the machinery you now have toa 





In a phrase, Reynolds Utility Aluminum meets galvanized 
steel on a competitive level—including price. You can 


have all you want—now. For full information, without 





seceatn rea ROTO obligation, phone Republic 9100, or write, 


rugated sheets in stock. 


BENJAMIN WOLFF »* COMPANY 


General Office and Warehouse — 5800 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 36, 


Wisconsin Office — 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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cluded for the time being that the de- 


gassing action was instrumental in 
preventing quench cracking in the 
vacuum treated samples. 

At the conclusion of tests originally 
planned it became evident that the 
gross physical properties such as 
hardness, tensile strength, and ductil- 
ity were not to be influenced by 
vacuum heat treating. For this rea- 
son attention was directed to fatigue 
life, because this property of metals 
was known to be greatly affected by 
rather delicate changes in the ma- 
terial. For experimental purposes, 
steel and beryllium-copper valve 
springs were obtained and processed. 
The steel springs were 2%4-inches in 


diameter and made of five and one- 
half coils of 0.164-inch diameter wire. 
The beryllium-copper springs were 
1%-inches long, 1%-inches in dia- 
meter and made of five and three 
quarter coils of 0.148 inch diameter 
wire. The steel springs were heated to 
1550° F in vacuum and then imme- 
diately oil quenched. The springs were 
then given the regular shot blasting 
treatment and air draw and then 
tested for fatigue life. The results 
were exactly normal, the springs 
breaking at 90,000 pounds per square 
inch torsional stress in 10,000,000 
flexures. 

The beryllium-copper springs were 
age hardened for one hour in vacuum 


at 625° F. After this treatment part 
of the springs were tested for fatigue 
life. The breaking point was 45,000 
pounds per square inch in 10,000,000 
flexures. The normal result is given 
as 40,000 pounds. The remainder of 
the springs were shot blasted for 44- 
hour and then blued for %-hour at 
450° F in air. After this treatment 
the fatigue limit was 65,000 pounds, 
whereas the normal result is reported 
to be 60,000 pounds. Over 200 springs 
were processed in two separate runs 
so that there can be no doubt that 
this gain in fatigue life is a definite 
fact. However, there is some dou 
that the improvement which has been 
obtained is commercial. 














FORGING TOLERANOES: Determining commercial 
tolerances for closed impression die forgings is greatly 
simplified by this chart, ,believed to be the first of 
its kind, representing all .essential factors. Developed 
by Steel Improvement and Forge Co., Cleveland, it 
helps user to determine almost instantly tolerances 
for any style, shape and weight of forging up to 500 Ib. 


Example of how to use chart: Dimensions of a 12-Ib 


forging are 1 x $ x 14 in. From the chart, width and 
thickness tolerances are plus 0.069 and minus 0.023. 
Twice sum of width and thickness is (1 + 3) x 2 = 
8 in. Excess length 6 in. 6 x 0.003 = 0.018. Adding 
0.018 to 0.069 = 0.087. Adding minus 0.018 to minus 
0.028 = minus 0.041. Length tolerance is plus 0.087 
minus 0.041. In nearest fractions, width and _ thick- 
ness tolerances are plus ;;-in., minus -:-in. and length 
tolerances are plus -;-in. minus ;,-in. 
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Its Cost-cutting Ability Now PROVE 
bya Year of Sensational Performance. 





HE sensational performance of 32 ALUNDUM 

grinding wheels is no longer a prediction—it 
is now an established fact—definitely proved in 
thousands of plants the country over by a solid 
year of steadily increasing use. The reason for 
their outstanding success is 32 ALUNDUM abrasive 
—entirely different from any other abrasive— 
made without crushing by a Norton developed and 
patented process. 


"32" Wheels Are Sharper 
Each grain of 32 ALUNDUM abrasive forms as 
a single, complete crystal with many sharp 
points on all sides for faster, cooler cutting. 


“32” Wheels Contain More Usable Abrasive 
The grains of 32 ALUNDUM abrasive are over 
99% pure fused alumina—no non-cutting slag 
nor pores. Their greater resistance to dulling 
gives longer wheel life. 


32 ALUNDUM grinding wheels are available in 


all standard sizes—in both regular and open struc- 
tures. They can cut costs for you on cylindrical, 
centerless, surface, tool and internal grinding. Ask 
your Norton abrasive engineer or Norton dis- 
tributor for specific recommendations. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


*Trade-mark reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Investigation of 





Blast Furnace Downcomer Failures 


Study of dirty gas main conditions disclose that mains too small 
permit erosion; those too large allow buildup to cause obstruc- 


tions. 


Results of survey of conditions at various plants in 


Chicago area are discussed and data on downcomer velocities 
compared 


NOT enough is known yet about 
the abrasive effects of dirty gas to 
define exactly the size of a dirty gas 
main needed for a particular furnace. 
Until 1939, furnaces at Inland Steel 
Co. were of the conventional 2-down- 
comer type. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced with this type. With the 
introduction of the large hearth di- 
ameter furnaces, single downcomers 
were installed and at present four 
furnaces are thus equipped. One of 
these, No. 5, had an entirely success- 
ful first campaign. The other three, 
and No. 5’s second campaign, devel- 
oped failures after operation of less 
than a year. 

Evidence of such failure first 
showed up as presence of downcomer 
brick in the dustcatcher. Later paint 
peeling in spots was noticed at the 
bends from which it was supposed 


By CHARLES M. SQUARCY 


Blast Furnace Engineer 
Inland Steel Co. 
East Chicago, Ind. 


the brick had fallen. Shortly after 
that the frictional wear became so 
great that gas was actually escaping 
through the 4-inch brick lining and 
the %-inch steel plate. On one fur- 
nace, patching was accomplished by 
means of %-inch sheet steel outer 
pipe, wrapped around the main at 
the bend. A Sil-o-cel grout was in- 
serted between the new plate and the 
old. This of course was an emer- 
gency measure resorted to while the 
furnace was in operation or tem- 
porarily down. Later when the fur- 


nace was raked out, the brick lining 
of the downcomer was replaced, us- 
ing 4 x 3-inch angle supports at the 
bends at 2% foot intervals. Before 
this was done the intervals had been 
of 8 feet. Specifically on No. 1 fur- 
nace failure occurred at the two 
bends of a 6 foot 3 inch (inside diam- 
eter) brick-lined downcomer. The 
upper necessitated a patch about 15 
feet long, the lower about 25 feet. In 
both cases these patches had to be 
placed on the outside radius of the 
bends. In fact, in all cases of all 
downcomer failures it was found ero- 
sion always began at the point of 
maximum radius of any turn. 

Cause of Failure: This erosion, it 
is pretty generally agreed, is caused 
by the abrasive effect of the flue dust. 
The bigger the pressure drop, the 
greater is the friction which, in this 
case, occurs at the downcomer el- 
bows. Most of us are familiar with 
the sight of a small turbulent stream. 
In sharp turns where a change of di- 
rection takes place suddenly, the lay- 
ers of water overtop one another, 


Fig. 1—Location of downcomer failures and details of wearing plate 
installation 
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Mote than one million kilowatts of Lectromelt furnace capacity 
is now in regular operation in all parts of the world—eloquent 
testimony of Lectromelt’s superiority in the metal melting field. 
Over a thousand different Lectromelt users are daily receiving 


the benefits of this efficient, economical performance. 


Lectromelt furnaces are available in capacities ranging from 
100 tons to 250 pounds. Our engineers will be glad to discuss 
any special furnace requirements which you may have. Write 
today for detailed information. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, expert attention. 


MANUFACTURED IN 


ENGLAND Birlec, Ltd., Birmingham 

FRANCE Stein et Roubaix, Paris 

SPAIN General Electrica Espanola, Bilboa 
BELGIUM S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, Bressoux Liege 
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Fig. 2—Suggested downcomer diameters 


causing an eddying action which cuts 
away at the opposite bank. This sim- 
ilar cut away action in the down- 
comer elbows is measured in terms of 
velocity pressure, figured according 
to the amount of pressure drop. See 
Table I.* 

This shows that the greater the 
R/D ratio is, the less is the per cent 
pressure drop and thus the smaller 
friction inside the main. Probably a 
greater radius of curvature would do 
more good. However, any increase in 
radius sufficient to correct the prob- 
lem of frictional wear in downcomer 








unwieldy size and length. It is be- 
lieved that the irregular pattern left 
by falling brick creates further ir- 
regular gas flow, increasing the cut- 
ting action. 

Gas Velocity: In considering gas 
velocity in the downcomer under nor- 
mal conditions of furnace top tem- 
perature of 300 degrees Fahr. and 
pressure of 2 pounds per square inch, 


let us return again to a study of the 
small turbulent stream. Picture the 
erosion resulting from swiftly mov- 
ing water. That same stream, slowed 
sufficiently by drought or other 
cause, will curve around the sharp- 
est turn with almost no wearing ef- 
fects. So it is in the downcomer el- 
bows. One blast furnace engineer es- 
tablished 28 feet per second as an 
ideal gas velocity for downcomers. In 
a comparative study of downcomer 
operation at various plants in the 
Chicago district, it has been found 
that those operating nearest this fig- 
ure have had no failures, and those 
farthest from this have experienced 
difficulty. The four single down- 
comers that failed at Inland all had 
velocities in excess of 50 feet per sec- 
ond. See Table II. If the proposed 
brick linings of 4% and 6 inches 
(Table II) had been used at the 
downcomer bends in place of the %- 
inch steel wearing plates the cross 
sectional area would have been re- 
duced to increase gas velocities from 
32.2 to 38.2 and 40.9 feet per second 
respectively. 

Two furnaces at Inland, Nos. 1 and 
4, have the same hearth diameter. 
No. 4 Furnace is equipped with the 
old type double downcomer with a 
cross sectional area of 36.6 square 
feet, and a gas velocity of 44.2 feet 
per second. As would be expected 
according to these studies, no diffi- 
culties have arisen in connection 
with this downcomer. On the other 
hand, before No. 1 Furnace was re- 
lined recently, downcomer failure had 
been experienced there in the typical 
manner that was described earlier 





Table Il—Gas velocity in downcomers at various plants in Chicago district 


Approx. vel. °gur 


Inside diam. at 2 Ib. & 300 F. 








elbows would result in a structure of Diameter of Number of lining, theo. (28 ft./sec.) 
Furnace hearth, ft.-in. downcomers ft.-in. in ft./sec. 
MD na o's nine adh bikes bs 270 3 611 30.0@ 
Plant A fesigstaiscics Sees 2 53 31.4 
Inland No. 1 (with plates).. 200 1 82 32.2@ 
. - Inland No, 1 
Table I—Pressure Drop in 90° Elbows in % of : * 
, >. : , : (Proposed 4%” brick).. 20 0 1 76 38.2 
Pe ee eee ee Plant D (Avg. 12 Fees.) ... 16 0 to 230 2 40to56 40.3@ 
: Plant C No. 6 Fee. ........ 28 0 1 90 40.2 
Re TAS. ccc ces 0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 New Inland No. 1 
Press. drop, %... 80 30 25 20 (Proposed 6” brick) ... 20 0 1 73 40.9 
_ wees © cbacts Vrrererrear i oh 1&2 54% to90 42.2 
*D = diameter of gas main. iInljean@ (Aye. B, 3, 4) ...... 17 3 to 200 2 49to410 41.2 
R = radius of curvature of main. - & 2. OY ae 220 2 50 48.4 
we NS ee 200 1 63 55.8 
Old Inland No. 5 .. wehbe 25 0 1 69 58.0 
(nland (5, 6, ““B’*) ........ 2830to 259 1 69 60.5 
New Inland No. 5 ......... 25 9 1 69 63.0 
] ® Plant B 7'0” downcomer with wearing plates halfway around. 
«) New Inland No. 1 refers to 8’2” section with same plates as Plant B. 
®) Plant D average is of 12 furnaces. 
“™ Plant D No. 2 Fce. has shown excessive wear. 
Table I1I—Comparative operational data, Nos. 1 and 4 Furnaces 
ere Old No. 1 Fee. New No. 1 Fee. No. 4 Fee. 
ES Ter yr Pere eres er rT 20 20 20 
! D Se TT OE a So lnk Saige dee RN Gsb eo RbS.08 Dae es 54,000 54,000 54,000 
RPA Pony et Pe eer ee Pre eee 1 1 2 
* Cross sectional area of downcomer, sq. ft. ...... 30.50 52.30 36.64 
* From Marks Mechanical Engineers Hand- Inside diameter downcomer, ft.-in. .............. 6-3 8-2 2-4-10 
book. Downcomer velocity, ft./sec. ............eeeeeee 52.8 32.2 44.2 
STEEL 
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Here’s a screen star that never acted before 
a camera. But she gets fan mail just the same! 


It all goes back to the time when rock, coal, ore, 
and other materials had to be separated into 
sizes by slow and costly methods. 


One way was to have men shovel the material 
against sloping sieves. Some of the small lumps 
would go through. Some wouldn’t. You shoveled 
again and again... until they did. 


Solving headaches like this is all in the day’s work 
for Hewitt-Robins engineers. They developed the 
Robins Gyrex Screen. It’s a vibrating screen that 
can size hundreds of tons of bulk material every 
hour. And it can separate as many as six different 
sizes at one time. 
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This screen star 
should get an Oscar 





The Robins Gyrex Screen is designed for an al- 
most endless variety of uses in industry. These 
range all the way from sizing coarse rock at a 
quarry to removing the tiny hairs from meat 
scrap at a soap plant. 


No wonder the fan mail sent by so many users 
has said in effect: ‘‘This screen star should get 
an Oscar!” 


The Robins Gyrex Screen is but one of many products 
““Job-Engineered” by Robins Conveyors Division to 
meet specific materials handling problems. These 
products include conveyors, Car Shakeouts and manv 
types of vibrating screens. 


In fact, there’s a Robins product designed for 
virtually every materials handling need ... 
built to speed up your operations... to heln 
reduce your costs. 

Consult Robins for full information. Write 
today. There’s no obligation, of course. 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION 
HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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You may never have to handle pulpwood, but 
this is a splendid example of where false 
economy might prove costly. 

Actually it’s the pulpwood handling crane 
that costs $22,500— not its picture. But this 
mechanical giant couldn’t lift a matchstick 
without the wire rope sinews that control its 
operation ... Ordinary wire rope would cost 
about $750. For about $900 you could rig 


This picture costs $22,500 
... should be $900 more 





with the best— Preformed wire rope made of 
Improved Plow Steel. 

When you buy an important machine make 
certain it comes equipped with Preformed 
wire rope. More and more machinery manu- 
facturers are standardizing on Preformed for 
original equipment because it is the best. It’s 
a money-saver because it lasts longer. Opera- 
tors want it, because it’s safer to handle. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY oF HELPFUL BOOK ABOUT PREFORMED 
Address: PREFORMED WIRE ROPE INFORMATION BUREAU °¢ 520 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 11 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or distributor 
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During the shutdown, the 6 foot 3 
inch (I.D.) downcomer was replaced 
with one having an inside diameter 
of 8 feet 2 inches. This increased 
the cross sectional area from 30.5 to 
52.3 square feet; decreased the gas 
velocity from 52.8 to 32.2 feet per 
second. See Table III. 

At the time this paper was written, 
the No. 1 Furnace was still suffi- 
ciently new to make it necessary to 
draw conclusions about it with cer- 
tain reservations. The more-than-a- 
year’s time which has elapsed has 
made us believe that failures will not 
develop since downcomer failures ex- 
perienced at Inland occurred within 
the first year of a campaign. Be- 
sides increasing the inside diameter 
of the downcomer by 2 feet, 0.60 to 
1.0 per cent carbon steel wearing 
plates (%-inch thick, 8 inches 
square) were plug-welded to half the 





Table I1V—Failure Effected By Increased Gas 
Flow at No. 3 Furnace 


Gas flow, cfm........ 63,000 72,800 
Wind blown, cfm..... 45,000 52,000 
Downcomer 

ee 2@4—9 2@4-—9 
Hearth dia., ft.-in. .. 17 — 3 17— 3 
Velocity (ft./sec.).... 38.1 43.6 


lined) has given consistently good 
service with one exception. Always 
operated with a 63,000 cubic feet per 
minute gas flow (velocity of 38.1 feet 
per second) the furnace developed 
typical downcomer failure when gas 
flow was increased to 72,800 cubic 
feet per minute (making the down- 
comer velocity 43.6 feet per second). 
This increase in gas flow effected 
an increase of only 5.5 feet per sec- 
ond gas velocity, which however was 
enough to bring about characteristic 
wear of downcomer elbows. See Table 
IV. In this case the first signs of 
failure appeared at the spots where 
the plates were connected by rivets. 
Thus there is a direct relationship 
between cross sectional area of a 
downcomer and the gas velocity 
through it. Table V and Fig. 2 show 
the proper size downcomer to be used 
according to the size of the furnace 
measured in terms of gas flow pro- 
viding that the velocity of 28 fect per 
second is used as the standard. 
Uptake—Downcomer Relationship: 
Acceleration of gas velocity increases 
the abrasive qualities of the flue dust 





Table V—Suggested Downcomer Sizes to Correspond to Gas Flow 
(Velocity 28 Ft./Sec.) 


Gas flow, cfm Total cross sectional 


(Wind blown x 1.4) area, sq. ft. 
50,000 38.2 
55,000 42.0 
60,000 46.8 
65,000 49.6 
70,000 53.5 
75,000 57.3 
80,000 61.1 
85,000 65.0 
90,000 68.7 
95,000 72.5 

100,000 76.4 
110,000 84.0 
125,000 95.5 


Inside dia. Inside dia. of 
of downcomer each downcomer 
(Single) ft. (Double) ft. 
7.02 4.93 
7.31 5.18 
7.74 5.47 
7.95 5.63 
8.26 5.87 
8.60 6.05 
8.83 6.24 
9.10 6.55 
9.36 6.62 
9.60 6.78 
9.87 6.98 
10.38 7.33 
11.05 7.80 


(Corrected for 2 pounds per square inch pressure and 300 degrees Fahr.) 





Table VI—Uptake-downcomer relationship 


Furnace No. 3 No. 4 No, 5 
Uptake: 
Diam, ft.-in.. 4@3 — 6 4@3 — 10 4@4 — 9 
Total area, 
Ae 
Downcomer: 
Diam., ft.-in.. 2@4 -—-9 2@4— 10 1@6 — 9 
Total area, 


48.48 46.08 70.88 


6 See 35.44 36.64 35.78 
Downcomer velocity 
Stee, 12026... CBA 44.2 63.0 





inside of the gas main at the bends. 
Each plate had a centerhole counter- 
sunk where the plug weld was made. 
A clearance of %4-inch was allowed 
between each plate. This size plate 
and type installation allows any fal- 
len plate to slip through the bottom 
of the dust-catcher (see Fig. 1) for 
easy removal. Credit is given to Re- 
public Steel Corp. for contributing 
this idea. 

No. 3 Furnace downcomer offers a 
more conclusive proof than that of 
No. 1 Furnace. The oldest downcom- 
er on the line, (a double type and un- 
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within it. Two different means of 
slowing gas velocity have already 
been discussed (i.e., increase of ra- 
dius of curvature in gas mains, and 
increase in downcomer cross section- 
al area). Another means is found in 
a comparison of total uptake cross 
sectional area with that of total 
downcomer cross sectional area. In 
general it can be said that chose fur- 
naces which experienced downcomer 
failure were the later type furnaces. 
When they were designed, uptakes 
were enlarged almost double, but 
downcomer cross sectional area re- 
mained almost the same. On the 
other hand, furnaces with no down- 
comer failure (i.e., the old type top 
design), had total uptake areas only 
slightly larger than their downcom- 
ers. This leads to the conclusion 
that a too-large uptake group forces 
pressure into a too-small downcomer, 
increasing the gas velocity there, and 


thereby increasing frictional wear. 
As decreasing uptake area is neither 
desirable nor feasible, we are brought 
to the same answer previously deter- 
mined: the increase of downcomer 
cross sectional area. See Table VI. 


An increase in downcomer cross 
sectional area alone will not solve 
the problem. In the last few years, 
when most of this downcomer trouble 
started, there has been a considerable 
change in quality of materials. The 
coke ash, we know, is higher; this is 
likely more abrasive. It was thought 
the use of sinter on No. 1 Furnace 
was a contributing cause in down- 
comer failure. Investigation later 
proved less sinter was being used 
there proportionately, than on the 
other furnaces. On the other hand, it 
is generally accepted that small 
amounts of sinter are more abrasive 
than raw ore. The abrasive effect of 
borings and turnings cannot be over- 
looked. 


Practice at Republic’s high pres- 
sure furnace fairly well substantiates 
the theory regarding decrease of gas 
velocity. High top gas pressure and 
lower linear velocity has _ resulted 
there in a low flue dust production. 
Our aim, lower gas velocity, is the 
same as theirs. Theirs is accom- 
plished by means of pressure; ours 
must be brought about through the 
enlargement of downcomers. 


Auxiliary Gas Mains: Failures in 
spots between the dustcatcher and 
gas washer present much the same 
problems as described in regard to 
the downcomer. It has been our ex- 
perience that the life of the gas main 
beyond the dustcatcher depends di- 
rectly on the efficiency of the dust- 
catcher itself. A typical example oc- 
curred in No. 5 Furnace gas system 
where the outlet of the water seal 
at the bend leading to the gas washer 
first showed signs of wear. This ero- 
sion extended to the gas washer, 
later it worked all through the water 
seal back to the dustcatcher. Re- 
pairs in the form of steel plates 
wrapped around the mains, were con- 
tinually being made. As we would 
expect, wear occurred first at the 
sharpest bend where friction was 
greatest. During relining, the whole 
gas system between the dustcatchcr 
and gas washer was revised. An at- 
tempt was made to broaden the 
curves (as recommended in Table If), 
and to reduce gas velocity by en- 
largement of the mains. Re-enforce- 
ment was made in the form of brick 
lining. 

In conclusion, it has been pointed 
out that an increase of radius of 
curvature of a gas main would bring 
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about less erosion by decreasing fric- 
tional contact, but that erection of a 
downcomer so designed would prove 
unwieldy in size. Further study 
showed that similar results could be 
obtained by decreasing gas velocity, 
this to be accomplished by an in- 
crease in downcomer cross sectional 
area. Caution must be exercised not 
to enlarge the downcomer to the ex- 
tent that velocities fall to the point 
where material deposition takes place. 


it was also shown that in addition 
to protecting the gas main elbows by 
lowering gas velocities, re-enforce- 
ment of them may be made in the 
form of steel plate lining, though 
this was thought probably not essen- 
tial. It is suggested that if the gas 
mains are large enough in the first 
place no lining will be required; even 
so elbows should be made of heavier 
plate. No. 4 Furnace has gune several 
campaigns and has just started to 





show some wear in the downcomer 
plates. We may attribute this to 
the fact that its velocity is 44.2 feet 
per second, or close to the 50 odd feet 
velocity present in the other failures. 
However, other factors involved may 
be change in material, higher coke 
ash, or poor brickwork. 


From a paper presented at joint meeting of 
Blast Furnace and Coke Association of the 
Chicago and the Eastern States Blast Furnace 
and Coke Oven Association, Hotel Carter 
Cleveland, Oct. 10. 





Rate-of-Rise Principle—continuea from Page 85 





the water supply. A normally closed 
dry-pipe valve is located in the main 
riser. Piping on the sprinkler sys- 
tem side of this valve is normally 
filled with compressed air at pres- 
sures of from 25 to 40 lbs per square 
inch. In the event of fire or rup- 
ture, air pressure escapes through 
the fused sprinkler or piping break. 
Reduction in air pressure opens the 
dry-pipe valve and allows water to 
flow into the sprinkler system. This 
flow of water causes immediate 
sounding of alarms. 

Rate-of-rise operated systems de- 
tect fire quickly, sound an instant 
alarm and through heat actuation, 
operate various types of fire control 
and extinguishing systems. New ap- 
plications of automatic sprinklers are 
constantly being found because of 
the increased sensitivity of heat de- 
tecting devices and the reduced time 
lag in applying water. 

Other types of standard systems 
where hazards are light include, for 
example, the kind with limited water 
supply for protecting small areas or 
concentrated equipment. Such sys- 
tems sound fire alarms; furnish their 
own water from storage tanks and 
provide pressure through air com- 
pressors or gas cylinders; will work 
with water or a nonfreezing solution; 
and they can be adapted to detect 
fres either by fixed temperature au- 
tomatic sprinklers or by a rate-of- 
rise method. 

In steel mills, warehouses and met- 
alworking plants there are many ex- 
amples of extreme occupational haz- 
ards. Heat treating furnaces and 
drying ovens; presence and storage 
of flammable fluids such as fuel oils, 
quenching oils, ,lubricants and cool- 
ants; and presence and use of chem- 
icals and chemical solutions for de- 
greasing, descaling, etching or other- 
wise treating metal surfaces, all con- 
stitute hazards of more than ordi- 
nary proportions. There are rate-of- 
rise water systems for controlling 
and safeguarding against fire caused 
or implemented by any of these 
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hazards. Variations in size and kind 
of equipment are many. But hand 
in hand with rate-of-rise develop- 
ment has come advanced engineer- 
ing of sprinkler systems and other 
fire control devices. These, in turn, 
were created to make even more ef- 
fective existing sprinkler systems and 
to facilitate the growth and opera- 
tion of newer water systems known 
as “fire fog’”’ and “deluge” systems. 
In Fig. 3 are shown five types of 
approved sprinklers. The pendant 
sprinkler (A) is used when sprinkler 
piping is concealed and when special 
ceiling protection is desired with ex- 
posed piping. Body of sprinkler is 
cast bronze. This unit and the side- 
wall type (B) have bronze levers 
fastened under tension by a special 
two-plate link and fusible alloy. When 
the sprinkler absorbs sufficient heat, 
the alloy melts, link separates and 
allows levers to fall free, permitting 
water to pass through the orifice, 
strike the deflector and be distributed 
in any direction or over any area 
which the unit is designed to protect. 
Sidewall sprinklers are used under 
special conditions, with sprinklers 
spaced along sdiewalls near the ceil- 
ing. This type distributes water a 
distance of 15 ft or more and can 
direct water to a definite area. 
Open sprinklers (C) with tapered 
throat are used in deluge (large vol- 
ume) systems. Frame of this sprink- 
ler is cast bronze. The pendant 
and sidewall heads are manufactured 
in all temperature ratings and can 
be wax coated or plated. Sidewall 
and open sprinklers can be had in a 
lead coated finish, the latter being 
a stock item. In Fig. 3D two types 
(shovel and baffle) of outside sprink- 
ler heads are shown. Both are used 
on outside walls and windows for pro- 
tection against exposure fires and to 
protect materials and equipment by 
directing water in a given direction. 
Orifice sizes are %, 5/16 and %- 
inches. 
Ordinary degree sprinklers are used 
where not subjected to corrosive at- 


mosphere and where ceiling tempera- 
ture does not exceed 100° F; rating 
is 1650° F. Intermediate degree 
sprinklers are used where not sub- 
jected to corrosive atmospheres and 
where ceiling temperature does not 
exceed 150° F, but is greater than 
100°, rating is 212° F. High degree 
sprinklers are used where not sub- 
jected to corrosive atmosphere and 
where ceiling temperature does not 
exceed 225° F, but is greater than 
150°; rating is 286° F. Extra high 
degree sprinklers are used where not 
subjected to corrosive atmospheres 
and where ceiling temperature does 
not exceed 300° F, but is greater 
than 225°; rating is 360° F. 


The deluge system has been evolved 
from experiments with various com- 
binations of open sprinkler heads or 
spray nozzles, special heat actuated 
devices, and rate-of-rise operated del- 
uge valves. It features quick action, 
large volumes of water available over 
any given area, open sprinklers, and 
thermopneumatic apparatus in which 
supervisory air pressure is automati- 
cally maintained and trouble alarm 
which sounds upon damage to the 
equipment. During the war and since, 
this system has shown a remarkable 
capacity for “taming’”’ some very 
dangerous and stubbornly trouble- 
some situations. In addition, it has 
performed efficiently in numerous in- 
dustrial applications of overall plant 
coverage and in protecting limited 
areas where flammables are used. 

Sprinklers or nozzles in the deluge 
system are connected by graduated 
piping to a normally closed deluge 
valve in the main water supply riser. 
Heat actuated devices (fire detectors) 
are connected by copper air tubing, 
run through protective steel tubing 
to the rate-of-rise release of the 
Suprotex-deluge valve. Type of fires 
which the deluge systems are called 
upon to extinguish are fast-spreading. 
Speed is the primary consideration. 
Fig. 1 demonstrates the relationship 
between components of the deluge 
system. 

If sealed sprinklers are specified, 
then a standard rate-of-rise operated 
Suprotex valve is used. Heat actuat- 
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WITHOUT LOSS OF 


Routine mill stoppages 
present no difficulties 
where Timken Roll Neck 

_ Bearings are used. It is 
not necessary to relieve 
roll pressure when re- 
Starting, therefore no 











material is wasted and no 


production time lost. 


Roller bearings respond instantly under 


full mill load because they are true anti- 
friction bearings. Thus the momentary absence of a film of lubricant 


between the contact surfaces in the load zone does not affect their 
free-rolling characteristics. They would start just as quickly and 
easily under load if they were bone dry. This cannot be said of other 





types of roll neck bearings. 
There is now no need to pass up this important roller bearing ad- 


vantage — since Timken Balanced Proportion Bearings add 50% 
| to 60% to the maximum neck strength 


afforded by earlier designs of roller bear- 
ings. For specific application data consult 
your mill builder or Timken roll neck 
bearing engineers. The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 





NOT JUST A BALL () NOT JUST A ROLLER o>) THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST —-€@)—: LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ¥K 
At 
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DANLY 175 





Leaders in the automotive, farm imple- 
_ment,electricappliance and general man- 

ufacturing fields, know that dependable, — 

continuous press operation is necessary 
‘for volume ‘Stamping production. 


To meet this requirement, the Danly 
Press is designed with a maximum safety 
factor wherever stress occurs. Frame con- _ 
struction, gearing, slide suspension, lu: | 
brication, clutch and brake assembly are. 
designed for long life in capacity opera-— 
tion. Every feature of the assembly is de- _ 
signed for rapid maintenance and beoscadl 
accessibility. _ 

Machined to rigidly-held toleramcehaae. 
properly aligned in assembly, the Danly 
Press in operation makes for faster runs, _ 
accurate stampings, en —_ and* a 
longer die life. 

The Danly Pressure Oil Spray Lubri- 
cation System. pipes clean filtered oil 
directly to each gear and driving mem- _ 
ber in the crown and slide. This system | 
provides a clean, fresh oil supply that 
does not require daily attention. 

Thus from the standpcints of construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance, Danly 
Presses attack costly ‘‘downtime,’’ and 
Less Downtime Means Greater Production. 

Danly’s Press Division will be glad to 
furnish more detailed information on any 

-one of the presses shown here. — 


MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 South 52nd Avenue « Chicago 50, Illinois 
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ed devices (HADS), air tubing and 
sprinkler piping are filled with super- 
visory air pressure which is auto- 
matically maintained by means of 
a hydraulically or electrically oper- 
ated air pump. 

In either case, when fire occurs 
the resulting increase of temperature 
in the fire area is converted into 
pressure in the HAD. This HAD, Fig. 
2, is a hollow brass chamber with 
no moving parts; when air within 
it becomes heated, sufficient pressure 
is developed to cause the system to 
react. Pressure in the air tubing 
acts against a copper diaphragm in 
the line, and movement of this dia- 
phragm causes operation of levers 
unlatching the main water control 
valve. Low pressures developed in 
the HAD units by heating systems or 
warmer weather pass out through 
a compensating vent without moving 
the diaphragm to open the main 
valve. When the diaphragm moves 
far enough from normal, the main 
valve immediately opens to fill piping 
with water and sound the fire alarm. 
A fire-developed rate of temperature 
rise will open the valve quickly, 
whether initial room temperature is 
low or moderately high. 

Result of extensive research and 
development, water spray equipment 
is used in extra hazardous areas to 
minimize the dangers of fires in oils 
or other flammable liquids or highly 
flammable solids. While effective- 
ness and speed of water spray is due 
to several different factors, most 
credit is given to the efficient distri- 
bution of water over the surface of 


the fire, and to the cooling effect of 


water itself upon the flames. 

Systems of this type are individual- 
ly designed for the specific risks 
they are to protect. Water spray 
engineering falls into three basic 
classes, depending upon the nature of 
the flammables involved. (1) Ex- 
tinguishment—where the cooling ef- 
fect of water will reduce the propa- 
gation of flammable vapors from a 
burning material to a point where 
the fire will be extinguished. (2) 
Control—where propagation of flam- 
mable gases is reduced by water and 
fire knocked down to a point where 
it will not cause damage to equip- 
ment and buildings. (3) Protection 
to equipment—where equipment and 
adjacent structures are _ protected 
from fire damage by complete cover- 
age, while gases or flammable liquids 
that become gases at normal tem- 
peratures and pressures are allowed 
to burn until shut off. 

The water spray system is deluge 
system employing spray nozzles in- 
stead of open sprinklers. Nozzles are 
connected by means of piping to 
the valve, which is automatically 
opened when the heat from fire con- 
tacts the HAD units. These units 
are joined by means of air tubing 
to the rate-of-rise release mechanism 
of the valve. n 

Nozzles used with this system have 
relatively large waterways’ which 
make clogging from foreign material 
unlikely. A _ self cleaning strainer 
located in the valve prevents foreign 
material from entering the system. 
After careful hydraulic calculations, 


pipes are sized to assure a water 
supply equal to the demand for each 
installation; this assures uniform dis- 
charge from each nozzle. In this 
way, near and low nozzles are pre- 
vented from robbing far and high 
nozzles of the necessary water for 
proper protection. 

Steel fabricating plants find many 
uses for rate-of-rise sprinkler sys- 
tems and spray systems in such lo- 
cations as degreasing processes and 
in paint spray booths, over quench 
tanks and in storage rooms of al) 
kinds where it is necessary to guard 
against water damage; where speed 
of operation is necessary, or where 
a deluge of water is required to ex- 
tinguish or control burning materials. 

Cost of a system to protect an oi) 
cellar under a rolling mill could pay 
for itself very quickly, as a _ shut- 
down for a short period could wel) 
cost as much in production time as 
the entire water spray system. 

Rate-of-rise systems are valuable 
in electric shops, pattern storage and 
any other part of a steel plant where 
speed is important to prevent water 
damage and where an alarm is im- 
portant if the water supply should 
be shut off. When fire occurs in an 
electrical transformer, for instance, 
that unit can be isolated from ad- 
jacent transformers by water spray. 

Use of water spray in coke plants 
is of much value in controlling or 
extinguishing fires in benzol, naph- 
tha, naphthalene, toluol storage. It 
is very useful in oil fuel boiler rooms 
or in other locations where flamma- 
ble liquids are stored or transported. 

















REDUCES MACHINING 
TIME: Production of small 
numbers of parts such as the 
winch shaft for oil well equip- 
ment shown being machined 
here may be achieved rapidly 
and economically through the 
use of the “Air-Tracer”, devel- 
oped by Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney, O., as an ac- 
cessory to their tool making and 
engine lathes. Hydraulically 
operated, it guides the motion 
of the standard lathe cutting 
tool in conformity with a mas- 
ter template of the finished 
piece. Machining time report- 
edly was reduced from 45 to 
3 min and setup time from 2% 
to 4 hours to 10 min. The job 
called for 10 different diame- 
ters and two tapers on the 23- 
in. shaft 
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How RED LEAD stops Electro-chemical Action 


METAL PAINTED WiTH 


RED LEAD 


GETS PLUS 
PROTECTION 





-ee-basic cause of Rusting 


Modern science reveals many reasons 
why Red Lead has earned its place as the 
“standard” metal protective paint. 


One very hasic factor is Red Lead’s 
ability to halt electro-chemical activity— 
the fundamental cause of rusting. 


In this electro-chemical action, weak 
currents are generated, because of chem- 
ical and physical differences in the metal, 
as well as local differences in environ- 
ment. As a result, the iron goes into 
solution and rusting is promoted. 


These electro-chemical conditions are 
always present; but Red Lead eliminates 
their harmful effects. 


Here’s how: Red Lead possesses unique 
properties which enable it rapidly to 
convert the iron solubles into stable com- 
pounds. This forms a tightly adherent, 
protective film located at the interface of 
the metal and the Red Lead coating (see 
diagram). 


This film, so thin it cannot be seen by 
the eye, is in direct contact with the 
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metal. It effectively inhibits electro- 
chemical action, and the consequent cor- 
rosion of the metal. 


Naturally, for continued protection, 
the film must remain unbroken. Here 
again, in the same way, Red Lead heals 
any small breaks in the protective shield 
due to abrasive action or other causes. 


Thus, the metal remains in a rust- 
inhibited condition as long as Red Lead 
coats the surface. 





“Vm RED LEAD PAINT 
777774 PROTECTIVE FILM 
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The Film that halts corrosion: This diagram shows 
the protective shield, located at the interface of 
the metal and paint film. The formation and con- 
tinuous maintenance of this film by Red Lead 
stops electro-chemical action...inhibits the metal 
from rusting. 


m * * 


Remember, too, that Red Lead is com- 
patible with practically all vehicles com- 


monly used in metal protective paints, 
including many of the fast-drying resin 
types. 


Specify RED LEAD for ALL Metal Protective Paints 


The rust-resistant properties of Red Lead 
are so pronounced that it improves any 
metal protective paint. So, no matter 
what price you pay, you'll get a better 
paint if it contains Red Lead. 
a 

The benefit of our extensive experience with 
metal protective paints for both underwater 
and atmospheric use is available through our 
technical staff. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6; Buffalo 3; 
Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; San 
Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of Mass.) ; 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pitts- 


burgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 25, 
W. Va., (Evans Lead Division). 


Ke DUTCH BOY 
{8 RED LEAD 
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Special Tooling 


(Concluded from Page 88) 
side sleeve that fits into hole to be 
recessed. Inside sleeve has a revolv- 
ing arbor and a ball bearing and 
spring to return the operating collets. 
One end has a square hole to accom- 
modate cutting tool in its back and 
forth slide. Arbor is hollow, the in- 
side operation connecting with the 
operating collar and the outside 
sleeve operating through pin and 
slot. One end of the operating pin 
has a cam. Tool itrelf has an angular 
slot that engages the cam. Lever on 
the head stock causes tool to move 
out and cuts the recess. The cutting 
tool is a high speed lathe tool bit, 
ground to proper size, designed and 
made by Goslin-Birmingham. To de- 
termine and control depth, the barrel 
of the sleeve is adjustable so when 
the collar comes down, it stops auto- 
matically at that adjusted index. 
Work is done on an American radial 
drill having a 6 foot arm, 17 inch 


column operating at 60 revolutfons 
per minute. 

A neat fixture is used on a LeBlond 
engine lathe with a 27 inch swing and 
12 feet between centers. Parts to 
be machined were 8 feet long, 3/16- 
inch diameter bronze rods into which 
a sequence of notches were to be ma- 
chined on 1,-inch centers to accom- 
modate a 0.070-inch wire. The fix- 
ture, developed by G-B tool designers, 
is a cylidrical shaped 8%-inch di- 
ameter device with 12 logitudinal 
slots around its outside. Twelve sec- 
tional clamp bars are rigged to these 
slots. Slots are round to fit rods be- 
ing worked. Twenty-four rods are in- 
stalled around the fixture periphery. 

By chasing or cutting threads on 
this loaded fixture, work turning in 
the lathe, notches are accomplished 
on the rods. Cut width is 0.980-inch, 
depth 0.054-inch, tolerance 0.006-inch, 
spacing 1,-inch. Lathe turns at 50 
revolutions per minute. Production is 
72 rods in 6 hours. 

This notched rod is used in the final 


dressing of 10 x 16-foot rotary type 
vacuum filters. In effect, they are 
the retaining rods for winding or 
final step in fastening filter cloths on 
each of the 30 compartments on one 
filter drum. Cloths are placed and 
caulked to assure tightness between 
adjacent compartments, the caulking 
tool forming the seat for these 
notched rods which, in place, are held 
by one spirally wound piece of wire 
which is properly spaced by the 
notched rods at the required pitch. 
Filtering cloths are thus permanently 
held in place by the combination of 
lead caulking, notched rods and the 
spirally wound retaining wire. 


Much of the area of the machine 
shop is given over to massive assem- 
blies with huge permanent assembly 
pits. Shop is serviced by 25, 15 and 
10-ton overhead cranes. One com- 
plete 10 x 16-foot vacuum type filter 
unit per week is assembled in the 
T-wing where much bench work, 
testing equipment and assembly para- 
phernalia is grouped. 





Plant Modernization 


(Concluded from Page 65) 
acquired two galvanizing units with 
the plant and has installed a third. 
The original units were enlarged and 
converted from coal to natural gas 
firing. The three furnaces, each with 
36 block take-up frames, have ca- 
pacity for galvanizing 9000 tons of 
2 to 18 gage wire monthly. Previously, 
capacity was 5000 tons. 

Contracts have been placed for a 
unit of 24 16-in. blocks to galvanize 
intermediate sizes ranging from 16 
gage to 24 gage and for double gal- 
vanizing wire. A small unit with 
8-in. blocks has capacity of 50 tons 
a month in sizes 0.025 to 0.010-in. 

Wire Drawing — The plant had 108 
Paff wire blocks, 12 Morgan Connor 
4-block continuous wire drawing ma- 
chines, 46 group-drive wire blocks 
with a capacity of 12,000 to 14,000 
tons a month in sizes from 1/2-in. to 
18 gage. 

Portsmouth’s new management has 
decided to enter the fine wire and 
high carbon wire field, as well as add 
to total capacity. Two new Syncro 
machines capable of drawing wire 
down to 0.009-in. or 36 gage already 
are in use. A third Syncro machine 
will be installed, along with six 12 
draft machines. Additional fine wire 
drawing equipment is on order. 

Ten Union Wire Rope continuous 
machines for handling sizes from 
0.023 to 0.067-in. are expected with- 
in the next 30 days. These machines 
will be used for producing high car- 
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bon spring wire and rope wire, as 
well as for intermediate drafting of 
low carbon wire. The machines will 
be housed at the outset in a 50 ft 
extension to the wire mill building 
but eventually will be shifted to a pro- 
posed new 105 x 235 ft structure to 
be located between the rod mill and 
wire mill. 

Sixteen new Vaughn continuous 
machines on order will handle sizes 
from 0.072 to 0.162-in. Two Morgan 
Connor machines supplementing the 
12 of the type now in operation will 
have the same size range. 

Nail Mill—The plant, as purchased, 
had 89 nail machines with capacity 
of 2500 tons a month. Two more 
were purchased from Wheeling. By 
developing a method of making two 
common nails per revolution instead 
of one, productive capacity has been 
stepped up to nearly 4000 tons a 
month. Speeding-up of machines 
now is being studied and eventually 
tool steel dies and cutters will be re- 
placed with tungsten-carbide, it is 
expected. 

Barbed Wire — The 25 barbed wire 
machines on hand have capacity of 
about 2500 to 3000 tons per month. 
To increase speed, cast iron gears 
will be replaced with cut steel gears. 
The machines also may be rebuilt 
with improved bearings, and possibly 
individual motor drives may be 
added. 


Woven Fence — Present demand 
is largely for the heavier 9 and 11 
gage fencing and five machines op- 
erated two turns are meeting present 


commitments. Nine other machines 
produce lighter fencing of 121/2 and 
141/2 gage wire for farm purposes. 

Welded Fabric — No changes have 
been made in this department. Four 
Thompson Gibb machines produce 2 
x 2 in. mesh up to 16-in. mesh from 
14 to 00 gage wire. Capacity is 3000 
tons per month. 


Bright Cadmium Plating 
Process Developed 


Two years of laboratory investiga- 
tion and commercial testing in the 
field has brought about the develop- 
ment of a bright cadmium plating 
process which, it is said, allows a 
higher tolerance for impurities and 
has resulted in an increased bright- 
ness of deposit. A development of 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., the Cadux HS process 
has the added advantages of higher 
permissible current densities and im- 
proved covering power and appear- 
ance on rough and imperfect surfaces. 

Deposits reportedly are mirror- 
bright as they come from the plat- 
ing solution under optimum condi- 
tions, but a short bright dip may be 
used to compensate for variations of 
current distribution because of limita- 
tions in racking or intricate shape. 

Range of the bath is said to be 
from 20 to 40 amperes per square 
foot with an optimum current density 
of 30 to 35 amperes per square foot 
in still plating. With agitation, cur- 
rent densities up to 70 amperes have 
been employed, the company relates. 
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bothered 

by these z 
fastener buying = 

problems? 


THUMB INDEXED—IT’S EASY TO USE 


You'll want the new Sterling 
Bolt “Fastening Buyer’s Hand- 
book” for everyday reference. 
It’s crammed cover-to-cover 
with technical information, engineering data 
and list prices covering virtually every one of 
the 200,000 metal fastening items used in every 
industrial field—all kinds of bolts, nuts, screws, 
rivets, washers and special fasteners. This 
wealth of information has been compiled into 
logical categories —in 124 full size pages — 
illustrated with photographs and mechanical 
drawings — set in large, easy-to-read type — 
each category thumb indexed for quick refer- 
ence. It is a ready reference handbook for every 
bolt and nut buyer. Send for your copy today. 


- it’s free! man rus 
; COUPON TODAY! 


“ 
TR \\e 
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ENGINEERING DATA? 


a | 


WHAT'S THE REQUIRED 


this ONE 
handbook answers them 
quickly, easily . 





Actual size: 8/2” x 11” 


STERLING BOLT CO. 


207 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois, Harrison 9880 


SALES Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
OFFICES: 17 West Market Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
* 161 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
1228 North Hadley Street, St. Louis 6, Missouri 





STERLING BOLT COMPANY 
207 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your new 
easy to use catalog. Please print. ~ - 
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The increasing demand for JESSOP Cast-to- 
Shape Tool Steels is positive proof of their out- 
standing advantages to industry. Because they 


are furnished in the shape in which they will 
be used, JESSOP Cast-to-Shape Tool Steels 


require only a minimum of finish machining, 





... the trend is toward 


JESSOP @aez-20- Shape 







STEELS 


thus accomplishing important savings in labor, 
material, and processing costs. 

JESSOP Cast-to-Shape Tool Steels can be 
supplied in analyses to meet the requirements 
of a high percentage of tool steel applications. 
Write and tell us what you need. . . we can 
make it for you. 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 














How Much Power-—Concluded from Page 94 





the motor may be as much as 16 am- 
peres, as compared with the 10 am- 
peres full load current stamped on 
the motor nameplate. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that such a practice may 
lead to trouble in wiring, fusing, and 
control, and it is evident that the 
electrical manufacturer contributes 
by mis-labeling the motor. 


As a result of the wide variation 
in practice of rating and applying 
motors, motor manufacturers were 
frequently asked “‘What is the mean- 
ing of the horsepower stamping on 
the motor nameplate and how much 
overload can be imposed on the mo- 
tor with safety.” 


In order to satisfy this need for a 
practical and uniform basis of rating 
motors, the motor and generator sec- 
tion of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association during the past 
year developed and adopted stand- 
ards for the basis of rating small 
power motors—commonly referred to 
as fractional horsepower motors. 
These standards include the items 
described below: 


Motor breakdown torque is the 
highest torque load that a motor 
will carry without an abrupt drop in 
speed below approximately full load 
speed. The breakdown torque of a 
motor is one of the principal motor 
characteristics which must be con- 
sidered in selecting a motor to do a 
certain job. Therefore, breakdown 
torque was selected as a basis of 
horsepower rating. 

In order that standards might be 
applied with greatest convenience to 
motor users and require the least 
amount of readjustment, values of 
breakdown torque selected for the 
basis of rating are values existing 
in present normal general purpose 
motors now generally available in the 
industry. In the fractional horse- 
power motor industry there are nu- 
merous instances where motors are 
furnished “tailored” to exactly fill 
a particular load requirement of a 
certain class of applications, where 
motors are used in large quantities, 
and where furnishing of a general 
purpose motor of the next higher 
rating would involve unjustified ad- 
ditional cost of the motor. In order 
to provide a basis of rating for such 
motors, the standard for basis of rat- 
ing includes ranges of breakdown 
torque for the various standard horse- 
power ratings as follows: 

Small-power single-phase induction 
motors shall be rated primarily on 
the basis of breakdown torque. The 
value of breakdown torque for the 
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purpose of defining horsepower rat- 
ing shall fall within the ranges shown 
in the accompanying table. 

This is a basis of rating of all frac- 
tional horsepower single-phase induc- 
tion motors. For certain applications 
such as fans, the characteristic of 
the load is such that high breakdown 
torque is not required, and therefore 
motors designed for this particular 
service might have breakdown torque 
in the lower part of the torque range. 
For other applications where high 
breakdown torque is required such 
as compressors, refrigerators, etc., 
motors with breakdown torque near 
the top value of the range would be 
used. 


Motors furnished for washing ma- 
chines have breakdown torque to 
match the particular load of that ap- 
plication—for example, the washing 
machine motor standard performance 
specification calls for 33 ounce foot 
breakdown torque which is in the 
1/3-horsepower 1800 revolutions per 
minute torque range. General pur- 
pose motors, as their name infers, 
are for general application and should 
have sufficient ability to operate sat- 
isfactorily if used to replace other 
motors such as definite purpose mo- 
tors of similar horsepower rating. 
Therefore general purpose motors 
have breakdown torque specified near 
the top of the breakdown torque 
ranges. 

Item of service factor, or motor 
load ability, has been the occasion 
of great variations in motor applica- 
tion practice—even greater than in 
connection with rating and break- 
down torque. Service factor is the 
continuous load which can be applied 
to a motor without exceeding the 
safe temperature rise of the motor 
insulation. Service factor applies only 
to the general purpose 40° C rise mo- 
tors, and motors with the same tem- 
perature rating. The general purpose 
motor is rated 40° C rise at full load, 
which allows a 10° C safety margin 
below the limiting temperature of the 
motor insulation. 

This margin is provided to give 
assurance of satisfactory motor op- 
eration and life when generally ap- 
plied to loads which have not been 
accurately determined. Service factor 
rating indicates the load under which 
such a motor will operate continu- 
ously under standard ambient con- 
ditions (40° C and with ventilation 
provided in the motor) and have a 
temperature rise which does not ex- 
ceed 50° C. 

Standards 


already established 


cover the service factors for integral 
horsepower motors (1.15). Fraction- 
al horsepower motors have inherent- 
ly higher service factors. Service fac- 
ters are determined for fractional 
horsepower motors on the basis of 
actual tests to determine the load 
which a motor having 40° C rise at 
full load will carry, and not exceed 
50° rise. These values are as follows: 


HP Service Factor 
1/20 1.4 
1/12 1.4 
1/8 1.4 
1/6 1.35 
1/4 1.35 
1/3 1.35 
1/2 1.25 
3/4 1.25 
1 at 3600 rpm only 1.25 


It is recommended that the service factor shal) 
be marked on the nameplate in addition to the 
rating. 


These standards for service fac- 
tor will serve as a uniform reference 
as to what may be expected of a 
motor, and a guide for application of 
motors in a manner which will in- 
sure long life for the motor insula- 
tion. The standard provides for 
stamping the service factor values 
on the motor nameplates. 

Motors other than the general pur- 
pose and those rated at 40° C, have 
no service factor over and above the 
tull load rating. Such motors have 
the 10° higher temperature rise at 
full load. If operated in excess of full 
load rating it will have temperature 
rise in excess of safe limits. 


Wirebound Boxes Provide 
Package Protection 


Lessening of work and confusion 
in the customer’s receiving room is 
made possible by shipping delicate 
machinery in individual packages 
packed either four or six in a wire- 
bound shipping box. Need for Pitts- 
burgh Taximeter Co., Pittsburgh, to 
protect its glass windowed, high 
precision made meters during ship- 
ment led them to adopt this type of 
shipping container which also keeps 
the receiving room at their destina- 
tion from being overburdened with 
many small packages. 

Boxes are received by the meter 
manufacturing company with the 
four wirebound sides flattened and 
the ends bundled separately, enabl- 
ing them to be stored in a minimum 
of space. Assembly is said to be in 
3 to 4 minutes by one man. 

It is reported that the company’s 
customers find that the over-pack 
method of shipping the meters al- 
lows them to stack the wirebound 
boxes more safely, economically and 
quickly than individual cartons could 
be stacked. Danger of pilferage is 
also said to be less as wires must be 
cut in order to reach the contents of 
the box. 
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Expanded steel metal, grating, 
open steel flooring—any struc- 
ture or installation exposed to 
the ravages of rust and corrosion 
will render longer uninterrupted 
service when Hot-Dip Galvan- 
ized by the Hanlon-Gregory 
method. 





THE WORLD*S 
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LARGEST JOB GALVANIZING 


¥ 


No matter how big the job—or 
how small, The World’s Larg- 
est Hot-Dip Job Galvanizing 
Plant has the facilities and ca- 
pacity to meet your delivery 
requirements. We will be glad 
to confer with you on any of your 
galvanizing problems. 
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New Products and Equipment 





1. Gear Checker 


A visual check of the helix angle is 
made possible by use of a movable 
and adjustable head on the Orlandi 
gear checker, made by Michigan Tool 
Co., 7171 East McNichols Rd., Detroit 
12, Mich. This operation is per- 
formed at the rate of several hundred 
pieces per hour as rapidly as the op- 
erator can lift one gear and place an- 
other on the resting plate and locat- 
ing pin. 

Checking of pitch diameter, con- 
centricity, size, tooth spacing, back- 





lash and parallelism of spur, helical 
and worm gears as well as 3-wire 
checking of thread forms can also be 
performed with accuracy and produc- 
tion speed. 


2. Gear Chuck 


An improved gear chuck for locat- 
ing bevel gears by the pitch line of 
the teeth while grinding the bore and 
a portion of the back face in one 
chucking, is announced by Garrison 
Machine Works Inc., 515-525 Ban- 
nock St., Dayton 4, O. Chuck is draw 





bar operated, yet adaptable to differ- 
ent machines without a threaded con- 
nector, as operating mechanism is 
not attached or connected direct to 
draw bar. 

Chuck may be operated by ma- 
chine hand lever, air cylinder or other 
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scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 

obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 136 


means. Different gears may be han- 
dled in the same chuck through use 
of interchangeable locating rings 
shown in illustration. Various sizes 
of chucks are also available. 


3. Three-Phase Motor 


Totally enclosed 3-phase motors in 
sizes of 1%, 2 and 3 horsepower are 
announced by Kato Engineering Co., 
Mankato, Minn. Their squirrel cage 
rotor makes use of rolled sheet cop- 
per bars, guaranteeing uniformity 
and low internal rotor resistance. 
Motors are tested for foot pound, 
output, power factor, input current, 
temperature rise and speed. 

Motors are equipped with Norma- 
Hoffmann grease-sealed cartridge type 
bearings. Stator windings are sub- 
merged in varnish and each winding 
is baked twice to properly cure var- 
nish. Holes in base are spaced in 
accordance with NEMA specifica- 
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tions. A cast iron box threaded for 
conduit is located side of each motor. 
Frame and endbells are of cast iron 
with lifting ring. 


4. Relief Valve 


Designed for industrial use with 
mineral oil systems, a new relief 
valve announced by Electrol Inc., 85 
Grand St., Kingston, N. Y., features 
a dampening device consisting of a 
close-fitted piston working in oil. 
Adaptable to water in special cases, 
the valve has a range of from 500 to 
2100 psi with a maximum flow of 6 
or 16 gpm, depending upon the mod- 
el. 

Range between cracking pressure 


and full flow can be kept very small, 
with cracking pressure reaching 90 
per cent of full flow pressure. Spread 
between full flow and reseating pres- 
sure may be kept small, with reseat- 
ing pressure reaching as high as 2&5 
per cent of full flow pressure. Clos- 
ing time from full flow to complete 
shut off is very small. Bodies of both 
models are made of 17 ST heat treat- 
ed aluminum alloy with poppet valve 
and seat hardened and ground steel. 


5. Air Drill 


Model 7022 high speed air drill for 
small drilling applications, made by 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., has 





a speed of 26,000 revolutions per 
minute and is equipped with a 0-\%4- 
inch chuck and lever throttle. It will 
accommodate twist drills from 0 to 
%-inch shank size for drilling in non- 
ferrous metals such as brass, alumi- 
num and magnesium. It may be used 
for cleaning stamping dies and molds. 

Drill is adaptable for multiple 
mounting in jigs or fixtures where 
more than one hole must be drilled 
simultaneously. Because of their 
small size (54-inch long), the 8 
ounce drills may be mounted close 
together. 


6. Sediment Strainer 


When the twin sediment strainer, 
developed by J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., is to be cleaned, flow can 
be diverted from one basket to the 
other without interrupting passage 
through the strainer. . Designed for 
pipe lines where continuous flow is 
imperative, the unit operates by 
means of a single plug type valve 
whose orifice directs flow from the in- 
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let to either basket or to both simul- 
taneously. 


Plug action is nonfreezing. Dual 
air relief valves are regularly fur- 
nished, available with flanged or 
screwed connections and suitable for 
working pressures from 125 to 300 
lb. A basket chamber cover yoke 
assembly or C-washer type bolted 
cover assembly may be furnished. 
Both types are quick releasing, made 
in bronze, steel, semisteel or special 
alloys in sizes from 1 to 6 in. 


7. Slitting Machine 


A speed range from practically 0 
to maximum slitting speed and un- 
usual tension regulation are features 
of the hydraulic slitting line, de- 
signed by Steel Equipment Co., 2890 
East 83rd St., Cleveland 4, O. All 
units of the line are driven by fluid 
motors, power being supplied by one 
hydraulic pumping unit using a 








variable delivery pump driven by a 
constant speed alternating current 
motor. 


Volume control permits speed re- 
duction for threading-in operation at 
about 35 feet per minute. Accelera- 
tion and deceleration are accom- 
plished without brakes. Regulation 
of tension is made through pressure 
control. Pay-off and rewind blocks 
are expanded and collapsed by hy- 
draulic cylinders. All coil handling 
equipment is by hydraulic cylinders. 


8. Electronic Amplifier 


An amplifier for use with elec- 
tronic measuring equipment, made 
by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence 1, R. I., features simplified set- 
ting with accurate linear graduations 
and permits settings from 0.0001 to 
0.00001-inch. As it is a separate 
unit, all of the important heat gen- 
erating equipment contained in it is 
divorced from the actual measuring 
apparatus, preventing temperature 
drift. The unit is designated as 
amplifier No. 950. 


Available for use with the ampli- 
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fier is a signal light attachment No. 
958 which utilizes colored lights as 
a means of identifying quickly and 
without confusion the size of the 
piece being tested. This attachment 





is shown with the amplifier mounted 
on top of it. Three glow type lamps 
are used; red indicates piece is too 
small on external work, blue that it 
is too large and amber that it is 
within tolerance. For internal meas- 
urement, the red and blue indication 
is reversed. Both units are for use 
with the company’s No. 951 external 
comparator. 


9. Steel Pallet 


Eight-way all steel pallets in a 
single size, 40 x 48 inches, are being 
made by Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co., Monroe, Mich., the size deter- 
mined by most efficient use of ship- 
ping space. Using the smaller di- 
mension, pallets fit precisely on truck 
or trailer bed, while using the larger 





sil 


dimension, they fit freight cars with 
little wasted space. 

Design permits forks of a lift or 
pallet truck to be slipped between 
top and bottom sections from eight 
directions—four sides and four cor- 
ners. Construction is of high tensile 
steel. Two pallet weights are of- 
fered: A 69-pound unit for a single 
load up to 2500 pounds or a tiered 





load up to 15,000 pounds; and a 96- 
pound unit for single load up to 6000 
pounds or a tiered load up to 35,000 
pounds. 


10. Hand Truck 


Load capacity of 1000 lb and dua) 
mounted solid rubber wheels are fea- 
tures of the model 88 tubular stee) 
industrial hand truck manufactured 
by Handees Co., Bloomington, Ill 
Dual wheels assure smoother riding 
and less side motion and its wider 
wheel spread reduces danger of tip- 
ping. Offset axle mounting and truck 
height of 54 in. provide easier load 
“break over” and allows the wheels 
to carry the load. 

Truck’s four 8 x 2 in. wheels are 
equipped with Oilite bearings which 
are prelubricated. It can be fur- 
nished with a 12-ft web strap and a 
24-in. removable nose piece for han- 
dling of larger items. 


11. Projection Comparator 


An optical projection comparator 
which has interchangeable magnifi- 
cations of 10, 20, 31.25 and 62.5 is 





made by American Optical Co. and 
distributed by Engineers Specialties 
Division of Universal Engraving & 
Colorplate Co. Inc., 1919 East 19th 
St., Cleveland 15, O. The unit in- 
corporates a prefocused and precen- 
tered bulb, down draft lamp cooling, 
16 inch diameter image screen, finger 
tip focusing and coated lenses for 
more light for brighter screen illu- 
mination. 

Work stage has a 4-inch vertical 
travel and accommodates the lock- 
fast cams of most standard fixture 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 
Stamping Signals 


. Assembling Signals on panels jue J 
1p 


7 


op | 


- Sandblasting 1 1. Stamping Signals 


rh 
2 
3 
4. Lacquer spraying 2. Inspecting 
5. Removing Signals from panels 3. Counting and packing 
o 
7 


- Inspecting 


- Counting and packing 





~ 


THE FOUR MOST EXPENSIVE OPERATIONS, REQUIRING INDIVIDUAL 
HANDLING OF PARTS, WERE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, THEREBY 
CUTTING COSTS MATERIALLY. 


Etta advarilages experienced 


3. NO LACQUER INVENTORY 
4. UNIFORM COLORS 


- WARREN, OHIO 
SPECIALISTS 


1, INCREASED SPEED OF MANUFACTURE 
2. SAVING IN PLANT TRANSPORTATION 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 








~~. 2 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Electro-coated Zinc, Copper, Nickel and Brass... Hot Dipped Tin and Solder 


. Uncoated Precision Strip... Carbon and Alloy Specialties 





Lacquer Coated in Colors .. 
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bases. Mirror is in a sealed chamber. 
Hood, base and pedestal are cast alu- 
minum. By addition of a micrometer 
stage and protractor, the instrument 
may be converted to a measuring in- 
strument. 


12. Gravity Drop Hammer 


Forging time is reduced as is time 
required for adjustment and repair 
with the Ceco-Drop gravity drop 
hammer manufactured by Chambers- 
burg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. It delivers more blows per min- 
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CHAMBFRSBURG 
CECO-DROP 
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ute and completes forgings in fewer 
blows. Ram is lifted by a piston and 
rod. 

Forgings are better matched 
through the use of parallel, integral 
guides, heavier frames and a low 
center of gravity which insures 
against movement and vibration. In 
operation, a clamp holds ram and 
rod at top of stroke. Clamp is re- 
leased by an air valve. No parts 
overhang the operator. 


13. Marking Machine 


Imprinting the circumferences of 
small cylindrical parts, thin or thick 
walled, is possible with the special 
purpose marking machine designed 
by Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 3978 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Op- 
erated pneumatically, the machine is 
fed by hand and controlled by a 4-way 
foot lever. Production may be from 
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PORTER 


LOCOMOTIVES. ....-First in the 
Field of 
Steel 
en ORPORATON | Plant 
' Switching 


TODAY’S LOCOMOTIVE 


50-Ton Porter Diesel-Electric designed for the narrow clearances 
and sharp curves of steel-mill trackage. 


A PORTER PIONEER > 


The first Porter internal-combustion electric-drive locomotive. 
Placed “‘on trial’ with a steel company in February, 1929, it was 
enthusiastically accepted six months later, and has been in 
service ever since. 





Porter’s leadership in the building of Diesel-Electric switchers for steel plants is 
the natural result of its location in the heart of the steel industry. Builders of steam 
locomotives since 1866, Porter was first in the field with a steel mill locomotive 
powered by an internal-combustion engine and electric-transmission. Long years 
of on-the-job experience with locomotive operation in and about the steel mills of 
the Pittsburgh District has enabled Porter Engineers to develop highly efficient and 
economical Diesel-Electric units for heavy industry. 


Porter engineers will be glad to analyze your switching requirements and submit 
specifications for a standard or, if necessary, custom-built unit, tailored to your 
needs and designed to effect a definite reduction in your switching costs. 


PORTER BUILT means GetterBuclt” 
week = su. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


Nv Better Built A PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Equipment 
Ri: wY 


Sal-te Me Eololo] 





District Offices in Principal Cities 
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500 to 1500 pieces per hour, depend- 
ing upon operator skill. 

Part to be marked is placed over a 
mandrel which is geared to a rack 
under the steel marking die, enabling 
the part to move at the same speed 
as the marking die. Foot operated 
air valve controls the air cylinder, 
pushing the plunger to the full limit 
of the stroke. Each unit is mounted 
on a heavy steel plate base. An at- 
tachment controls mark depth to al- 
low for differences in material thick- 
ness. 


14. Crankshaft Micrometer 


Measurement of crankshaft journal 
diameters without removing from the 
engine block is possible with the di- 
rect reading crankshaft micrometer 
made by Tubular Micrometer Co., St. 
James, Minn. It provides ample 
reach for all sizes of crankshafts and 
may also be used on compressors, 
pumps and similar equipment em- 
ploying eccentric power motion. 


Accuracy to 0.00l-inch is accom- 
plished through a micrometer screw 





having a ground-from-solid thread 
which is lapped to a companion 
bushing. Graduations and numerals, 
clear and easy to read, are recessed 
in a window-type opening in the mi- 
crometer frame. Drop forged steel 
jaws are ribbed for rigidity and have 
integral hardened and lapped contact- 
ing surfaces. 


15. Air Hammer 


An all-angle-head air hammer with 
adjustment from 90 degree position 
to any desired increment of angle 
through a full 180 degree arc is be- 
ing produced by Wen-Lyn Products, 
Burbank, Calif. A _ built-in needle 
valve permits adjustable light or 
heavy hammer action. 


Total weight is less than 3% 
pounds. Hammer consumes 5 cubic 
feet of air per minute at 90 pounds 
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pressure. Its one piece cylinder as- 
sures’ trouble free performance even 
when operating with pressure in ex- 
cess of 150 pounds. Available with 
the hammer is a variety of inter- 
changeable tools made from tein- 
pered shock resisting steel. 


16. Tapping Machines 


Employing the _ interchangeable 
lead screw feed, the model E tapping 
machines built by Cleveland Tapping 
Machine Co., Hartville, O., have al- 
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loy steel spindles mounted in tapered 
roller bearings and a sensitive clutch. 
Tapping depth is controlled to within 
0.005-inch by a dial on the side of 
the head. Spindle speeds are changed 
by a belt change on multiple pulleys. 


Operation of machine may be fully 
automatic or manually controlled by 
pushbutton or foot switch. In addi- 
tion to single hole tapping at higher 
speeds, the machine is designed for 
use with multiple heads for tapping 
groups of holes of the same or dif- 
ferent sizes, with one spindle stroke. 
Machine is made in six sizes for 
either right or left hand tapping or 
threading. 


17. Time Totalizer 


R. W. Cramer Co. Inc., Center- 
brook, Conn., is manufacturing a 
time totalizer or running time meter 
featuring a counter which may be re- 
set to zero. Designed for use on al- 
ternating current circuits, the instru- 
ment automatically registers total 
operating or idle time of any circuit, 
machine or system to which it is con- 
nected. 

Its five digit revolution type coun- 
ter is made of special metals and has 
demonstrated resistance to wear. It 








indicates in tenths up to 10,000 hours, 
then repeats. Meters are available in 
three models: Type E5, furnished in 
a die casting, suitable for table use; 
type E6, enclosed in metal housing 
arranged for conduit connection and 
with hinged cover; and type HE7, a 
3%-in. diameter instrument enclosed 
in combination die cast and bakelite 
housing for flush panel mounting. 
They may be furnished for 50 or 60 
cycle frequency, 110 or 220 volts. 


18. Electrode Dresser 


Dressing of worn electrode points 
in a short time is possible with the 
electrode tip dresser, made by C. O. 
Porter Machinery Co., 666 Front Ave. 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. It is 
adaptable to portable resistance weld- 
ing guns, short stroke stationary 
welders and multiple point welders. A 
feature is a floating cutter blade of 
hard wearing Tan-Tung steel which 
causes uniform cutting action on 
both edges and correct centering of 
the electrode as the tip is reshaped. 

Tips may be dressed without re- 
moving them from the welder. Out- 
side diameter of the chuck is ground 
to 0.8755-0.8765 and may be press 
fitted into most power dressing tools. 
In addition, the chuck is threaded 3¢- 
24 for use in a portable drill, drill 
press or lathe. Body and nut of tool 
are of case hardened SAE 1112 steel. 


19. Fork Truck Attachment 


Constructed of tubular steel, a 
crane arm attachment with a mini- 
mum of 24 inches and ranging in 6 
inch increments to a maximum 
length of 72 inches, is offered for 
power fork trucks made by Lewis- 
Shepard Products Inc., 301 Walnut 
St., Watertown 72, Mass. Mounted 








as easily as a pair of forks, the at- 
tachment is mounted between the 
forks and may be operated as a sep- 
arate unit or in combination with the 
forks. 

Material to be handled with the 
crane arm is picked up with a sling 
attached to the crane hook. After 
load is secure it may be moved by 
the crane arm or placed on a pallet 
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PANELBOARD WITH 






TH enmar-(4 MAGNETIC 
MULTI-BREAKERS 








e This new NMO “Plug-in” Panelboard greatly improves the 
utilization of space on walls and columns because of its minimum 
overall size. Yet it has more gutter space (52 gutters in 15” 
wide panelboard) due to the small size of MO4 Multi-breaker 
units. The narrow, column type has twice the usual number of 
circuits ever before available in cabinets of similar height. 

The high-speed, coilless magnetic and thermal trip of the 
MO4 breaker unit used in the NMO Panelboard, gives adequate 
time lag for starting motors and tungsten lamp inrush currents. 
It trips as fast as one-hundredth cf a sccond et current values 
slightly above operating range. 


and consider these PLUS FEATURES 
at no additional cost to you... 


e@ Low heating, which permits small 
size, is achieved by exceptionally high 
silver content in the contacts, and the 
elimination of bolted current-carrying 
connections at the silver-surfaced buss 
bars through the use of the effective 
Square Dpositive-pressure contactjaws. 
@ The “Plug-in” feature permits easy 
removal and insertion of units for 


future changes in circuit ratings or 
additional circuits if space is originally 
provided. 

@ The breaker units regularly provide 
four single poles which can be readily 
converted into two double poles by 
the insertion of handle ties, either in 
the field or at the factory, if specified 
when panelboard is ordered. 





CIRCUITS 
EASILY 
INSTALLED 
OR CHANGED 
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NMO Panelboards afe furnished in 100 and 200 ampere mains 
ratings, 120/240 volt A. C. with 15, 20 and 30 ampere branch 
circuits. 


A BULLETIN giving complete information on the NMO “Plug-in” Panelboard 
is being sent to everyone on the Square D mailing list. WATCH FOR IT! . 
If you do not receive your copy write Square D Company, 6060 Rivard 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 





OR LIFT OUT........_ ATTACH WIRES......... “PLUG-IN” 
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For odd jobs, specific jobs, and heavy, 
continuous duty applications — for 
your every requirement—we offer 
you the right size and type of magnet. 
Throughout nearly 50 years, we have 
built magnets to improve operations 
and reduce handling costs in foundries, 
steel mills, scrap yards, warehouses, 
and other places. 


For heavy duty service such 
as handling scrap, pig iron, 
and nail kegs on a tonnage 
basis—Type SW All-Welded Cir- 
cular Magnets. Streamlined de- 
hao —hiak lifting capacity—water- 
tight coil within a watertight 
housing. Bulletin 900. 


For specific applications—used singly, in 
duplicate, or in triplicate on a spreader beam 
for long plates or other materials—Types P &F 
Rectangular Magnets. Sturdy, dependable, 
low maintenance, Bulletin 903. 





For reaching into corners of plants and 
railroad cars, between machines and 
through narrow aisles—Type R Circular 
Magnets can be mounted on crane trucks 
making mobile units. Supplied in five sizes. 
The 29-inch diameter magnet, shown, receives 
36-volt power directly from the.truck. Sizes 
are available for all types and makes of crane 
trucks. Bulletin 904. 








- wats j BILLETS 


‘itr i 


For hot or cold billet and rail 
dling—Type BR Magnets 
with circular-wound coils assur- 
ing great strength and high 
magnetic efficiency, also free 
circulation of air around coils. 
Bulletin 901. 
Use the following coupon in 
sending for helpful literature on 
magnets suited to your needs. 








THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO., 
2690 East 79th Street Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Please send me Bulletin (] 900 [] 901 [1903 [904 
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or skid platform for  transporta- 
tion by the forks. It also permits op- 
émator to reach into vats, gondola 
cars, presses, etc. 


20. Bench Backstand 


Conversion of existing wheel bench 
grinders into abrasive belt units for 
faster grinding, deburring and finish- 
ing is possible with the No. 52 bench 


backstand developed by Hammond — 


Machinery Builders Inc., Kalamazoo 
54, Mich. Because grinding wear is 








on the belt and not on the support- 
ing contact wheel, this wheel remains 
true with square corners and main- 
tains its diameter and balance. 

Heavy cast iron base of backstand 
is drilled for wood or metal bench in- 
stallation. It has an aluminum pul- 
ley with 6 inch diameter and 3%- 
inch face and lifetime lubricated ball 
bearings. A spring load belt tension 
adjustment is operated by a hand 
screw knob. 


21. Motor Starters 


Nonreversing autotransformer type 
automatic motor starters designed 
for use with single speed two or 
three-phase squirrel cage induction 
motors driving pumps, fans, motor- 
generator sets, etc., are announced 
by Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Designated as Bulle- 
tin 4051, these alternating current 
starters are used where inrush start- 
ing currents must be reduced or 
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Greusco Fquduton Steweice 





your off-size sheets, strips or coils | 


















By 7 to exact sizes for your parts 


With the continuing difficulty of obtaining steel in 
today’s market, many manufacturers are forced to 
buy their steel “catch as catch can”. Frequently this 
steel is the right gauge but sizes are impractical for 
working on existing equipment. Sheets are too large... 
strips are too wide . . . coils are too heavy . . . straight 
lengths are needed instead of coils. This is where General 


Steel Warehouse service plays its most important part. 


Many fabricators when buying off-size sheets and strip have 

the steel delivered directly to Gensco. Here, with the most 
modern equipment, it is—sheared—slit—edged—cut to length— 

to exact specifications, packaged to meet handling requirements and 


delivered ready for efficient production requirements. 


You, too, may be able to obtain more steel by accepting steel in odd sizes and 
following this efficient procedure. Make Gensco’s versatile facilities a part of your 
plant operations for increased production. 


¢ TEMPERED AND ANNEALED SPRING STEEL ¢ DRILL ROD ¢ SHIM STEEL ¢ COLD ROLLED 
HT LENGTHS ¢ ROUND EDGED STRIP STEEL *¢ FEELERGAUGE * ROUND WIRES * STEEL BALLS, 


COLD FINISHED BARS ¢ 
STRIP STEEL © COILS ANL 





GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


CINCINNATI ¢ MILWAUKEE «+ ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK 


PLAZA 1470 BROADWAY 7629 WYDOWN 1368 VANDERBILT 6-27506 
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where motor starting torque requires 
adjustment. 

Its drip-proof enclosed starter is 
arranged in three removable sections 
—contactor panel, timer panel and 
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multitap autotransformer. Adjust- 
able time limit acceleration, overload 
protection, mechanical and interlock 
protection and adjustable autotrans- 
former taps are provided. Suitable 
for two and three-wire control, start- 
ers are available for use with motors 
up to and including 100 horsepower, 
550 volts, 60 cycles. 


22. Steam Generator 


An electrode type steam generator 
designed to deliver up to 85 pounds 
of steam per hour at 500 pounds per 
square inch gage pressure and pro- 





viding accurately controlled process- 
ing temperatures up to 470°F is be- 
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ing manufactured by Livingstone En- 
gineering Co., 120 Milk St., Boston 9, 
Mass. Unit works safely and quiet- 
ly, delivering as heat energy in the 
steam over 98 per cent of the electric 
energy input. 

Use of generator permits location 
of high pressure steam kettles, proc- 
ess heaters, degreasers, etc., in the 
production line where they may be 
operated most effectively. Unit may 
be used to supply efficiently what 
would be an idling inefficient load for 
a high pressure boiler in a slack 
season. 


DEVELOPED BY ... 


23. Colonial Rubber Co., Ravenna, O., 
Stand-eze Softaire nonmarking, non- 
skid rubber mat for relief of standing 
fatigue. It is offered in three color 
combinations, in rubber and neoprene 
and measures 16 x 23%-inches. 


24. Bradford Products Co., St. Louis 
6, Mo., an inner lock paint spray sys- 
tem, comprising a head for any suc- 
tion type spray gun. It permits in- 
stant changing disposable cups con- 
taining different colors or finish 
types. 


25. Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., the Perma-Pulley 
magnetic pulley with Alnico poles. 
It is offered in 53 sizes ranging from 
12 x 12 inches to 30 inch diameter 
and 60 inch width. 


26. HPL Mfg. Co., Cleveland 3, O., 
an expander for leather cup pack- 
ings in strip form. It is produced of 
heat treated beryllium copper strip 
material impervious to corrosion from 
brine, gasoline, alcohol, etc. 


2%. Wilson Welder & Metals Co. Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y., the No. 512 all- 
position, mild steel electrode for pro- 
ducing welding metal of good me- 
chanical properties with low hydro- 
gen content. 


28. Glyco Products Co. Inc., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y., a Glycolube series of 
lubricating compounds developed for 
drawing, sheeting and stamping non- 
ferrous metals. It also acts as a 
temporary corrosion inhibitor. 


29. C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. 
Inc., New York 17, N. Y., new types 
of protective coatings, called Meta- 
last, for preventing corrosion of in- 
dustrial equipment. High abrasion 
resistance is claimed. 


30. Hansen Mfg. Co., Cleveland 11, 
O., series 8000 quick connective coup- 
ing. both members of which seal 








automatically when disconnected. 
Valves in socket and plug are opened 
automatically by inserting plug into 
the socket. 


31. Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis., a new silicon bronze are weld- 
ing electrode, the Sil-Trode, which 
is a shielded arc electrode operating 
on reverse polarity, direct current. 


32. Welding Equipment & Supply Co.., 
Detroit 7, Mich., Eureka No. 100 pure 
nickel electrodes. for welding all types 
of cast iron. Operating on direct 
or alternating current, a spatter free 
weld is produced. 


33. Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount 
Vernon, O., a Twin-Line high pres- 
sure liquid pump, offering flexibility 
in liquid handling up to 64,000 bar- 
rels per day and pressures up to 2000 
pounds per square inch. 


34. White-Roth Machine Corp., Lor- 
ain, O., heavy duty line of single cyl- 
inder, horizontal, two cycle, multi- 
fuel engines, known as Lorain type 
L. First model is of 10.7 horsepower 
and operates on diesel fuel, natura) 
gas or butane. 


35. Strainer Products Corp., Mont- 
clair, N. J., line of filters and strain- 
ers which eliminate particles of mi- 
cron size. Magnetized mesh units 
are available in the line which may 
be used on various machine tools. 


86. Glidden Co., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
a foundry pattern lacquer which may 
be used for preservation and identifi- 
cation of wood patterns. A smooth 
surface to which molding or core 
sand will not adhere is provided. 


87. W. F. Meyers Co. Inc., Bedford 
Ind., carbide tipped circular saws in 
a line consisting ef both standard 
and fine tooth saws in six different 
diameters from 8 to 18 inches. 


88. Edw. S. Christiansen Co., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill., Dowmetal bottom boards, 
which will not warp or break. It 
has good heat resistance and wil) 
withstand normal spills of molten 
metal. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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Consumer Pressure for 


Steel Is Intensified 


Ended Same Week 

Nov. 22 Change 1946 1945 

Chances appear slim Truman control pro- eaten + et a 
posal will go through but buyers seek to im- es ee eae me 
prove inventory position. Tariff cut implica- eee ee ee eee 
tions studied. Steel prices strong with scrap aad eaten” ~ iol en 
iti j New England .... 87. N 90 = 83 
awaiting buying test. Chnataeat. ‘secede Mt ame 87 65 
St. Louis ........ 78 +05 72.5 68 
WHILE chances appeared slim last week that --~von hl Soh hg all apa a 

rate ........... 965 —0O5 83 82.5 


Congress would heed President Truman and reimpose 
“emergency” controls in pricing and distributing 
iron and steel products, nevertheless, the proposal 
that such action be taken has imparted new impetus 
to demand. Not only are consumers pressing suppliers 
with greater vigor for tonnage on order, but in many 
cases efforts are being redoubled to get new orders 
on mill books. 

CONTROLS OPPOSED—It is too early to predict 
with finality just what Congress will do with the 
President’s control proposal. Last week the consensus 
was that, at best, only a small part of his domestic 
program stood a chance of going over. 

The steel industry definitely is opposed to govern- 
ment allocation for domestic purposes. Producers 
point out that even in wartime allocation under 
government mandate was difficult, and experience 
with limited peacetime allocation is disappointing. 

SEEK PROTECTION—Efforts of steel buyers to 
protect themselves against possible government con- 
trols have met with little success. Mills, hard pressed 
to meet current demands, have been able to make 
only a little headway in cutting down order accumu- 
lations in the major products, notably sheets, strip, 


. plates and pipe. Carryover tonnage into first quarter 


of next year in these products will be substantial. 

TARIFF CUT LOOMS—Prospects of lower im- 
port tariffs Jan. 1 are viewed with concern by pro- 
ducers of alloy, stainless and tool steels. These prod- 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 





Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net tons 
for 1946; 1,831,636 tons for 1945. 











ucts are in relatively easy supply, and further com- 
petition from abroad, will surely materialize from 
easing in the duties. As for other steel products, 
lowering of the tariff would have no early adverse 
effects. The long-range implications, however, are 
something else since the new schedule cuts duties to 
the lowest point in over 30 years. 

PRICE ACTION TAKEN—Steel prices display a 
strong tone though no early markup in base prices 
is in prospect. Last week a leading producer sur- 
prised the trade by increasing quality and size extras 
on alloy bars. The move is seen as an effort to place 
each product on a fully self-paying basis. Expec- 
tations are other producers will take similar action. 
Also, it was reported last week cold-finished bar 
producers may shortly effect an upward adjustment 
in extras to compensate for scrap loss. An important 
development of the week was the announcement by 
International Nickel Co. that effective Jan. 1 refined 
nickel prices would be reduced 1% cents per lb to 
reflect lower import duties effective at that time. 

SCRAP TEST AWAITED—Pending buying test 
steelmaking grades of scrap are firm at recently 
established levels. However, foundry and electric 
furnace scrap has advanced $2 to $3 per ton at some 
points, reflecting increased scarcity as more and 
more tonnage is earmarked for direct shipment to 
the steel mills. Scrap authorities think the winter 
supply pinch will be more severe in foundry than in 
steelmaking grades. 

STEEL OPERATIONS—National ingot rate slipped 
% point to 96.5 per cent last week with Birmingham 
up 4 points to 103 per cent, St. Louis up % point to 
78 per cent, but Cleveland off 5 points to 90.5, Cin- 
cinnati down 4 points to 87, Pittsburgh off 2 points 
to 100.5, and Chicago down % point to 94.5 per cent. 

PRICE COMPOSITE—STEEL’s composite price 
averages held steady at $76.09 for finished steel, 
$57.20 for semifinished steel, and $40.42 for steel- 
making scrap. Steelmaking pig iron price composite 
rose fractionally to $36.42 from $36.41. 
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MARKET PRICES 











COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Nov. 22 
Finished Steel $76.09 
Semifinished Steel 57.20 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 36.42 
Steelmaking Scrap ........ 40.42 


One 
Month Ago 
Nov. 15 Nov. 8 Oct., 1947 
$76.09 $76.09 $75.41 
57.20 57.20 56.80 
36.41 36.28 36.18 
40.42 40.42 39.85 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug.,1947 Nov., 1946 Nov., 1942 
$75.41 $64.45 $56.73 
56.80 40.60 36.00 
36.06 27.50 23.00 
39.00 22.22 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 


Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Steelworks 


Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


gross tons. 


Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. e 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Nov. 22, Oct., Aug., Nov., Nov. 22, Oct., Aug., Nov., 
1947 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1947 1946 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............ 2.90c 2.90c¢ 2.90¢ 2.50c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sides) $37.913 $37.879 $37.83 $29.77 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia...... - 8.818 3.301 3.28 2.86 SS, OO re errs 36.00 36.00 36. 28.00 
Gteel bars, Chicago ....cccccccess 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia..... 38.84 38.78 38.72 29.93 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............. - 32.80 2.80 2.80 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides). 37.41 37.379 37.33 29.27 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 2.954 2.947 2.94 2.48 No. 2 fdry., del Philadelphia ..... -- 39.34 39.28 39.22 30.43 
@hapes, Chicago ........ pscavere . eee 2.80 2.80 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago.........+++ 36.00 36.00 36.00 28.50 
EGE, SPEINEIED o oc 04 60 6000 6000s 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.50 No. 2 foundry, Valley............+. - 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 
Plates, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.17 3.162 3.15 2.558 Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 34.88 34.88 34.51 24.88 
ee AED w'tis en 0650660 Hoes 60 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.50 Southern, No. 2, del. Cincinnati..... 38.74 38.544 39.38 28.94 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.425 Mationbie, Valley .ccccscscessecsers 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.275 Mallieable, Chicago ....ccecccsccece 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.90 3.90 3.90 4.05 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 50.00 46.40 44.00 33.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary .......... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.00 151.00 140.25 140.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ......... 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.275 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary........ 3.90 3.90 3.90 4.05 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.45 Scrap 
Re, CNS Toned, FewUrER. .. .. . 5.58 3.56 3.55 3.05 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh. $40.00 $39.90 $39.50 $23.00 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh 3.675 3.675 3.675 3.05 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 4.625 4.25 4.25 3.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 42.50 39.50 38.35 21.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 °$5.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago.... 38.75 39.55 39.625 21.75 
pre ices io a Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Valley.... 37.75 39.50 40.50 20.00 
» Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland... 39.25 38.25 38.81 19.50 
Meminel. ¢ Base, Ne, Bt gage. Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Buffalo.... 42.50 39.00 40.88 19.25 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago ......... 55.50 51.00 47.125 24.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago ...........+.... 49.00 46.40 43.50 29.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... $60.00 $60.00 $60.00 $38.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 47.50 47.50 47.50 39.00 Coke 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh....... 47.50 47.50 47.50 39.00 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. .... 3.05¢ 2.925¢ 2.925c %2.30c Connellsville, beehive furnace ....... $12.25 $12.15 $12.00 $8.75 
_ Connellsville, beehive foundry....... 14.50 14.50 14.50 9.50 
t Base, No. 5 to ¥,-in. Chicago, oven foundry, del. .......... 18.60 18.52 18.50 15.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 


ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, 


finishes and specifications produced at its 


plants. Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $80-$85. Forg- 
ing quality $46, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56. 

Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- 
ham, $45-$50, sales by smaller interests on 
negotiated basis at $65 or higher. 

Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, $55-$58; Detroit, del., $61; east- 
ern Mich., $62. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66, del. Detroit $69, eastern Mich., $70. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Youngstown, $60; sales in 
open market $66 to $92. 


~_ Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 2.60c-2.65c per 
Ib. 


Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, $69-$70. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
to \%-in., inclusive, $2.80-3.30 per 100 Ib. 
to g]-in., inclusive, $2.75, Cleveland; Gal- 


veston, $2.95; Worcester, §2.90-2.95. San 
Francisco (base del.), $3.52. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bir- 
mingham, base, 20 tons one size, 2.90c; De- 
troit, del., 3.05c; eastern Mich., 3.10c; New 
York, del., 3.351c; Phila., del., 3.318c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.63-3.95c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.625-3.86c; Seattle, 3.85c, base. 


Rail Steel Bars: Same basing points as mer- 
chant carbon bars, except base is 10 tons. 
Prices upon application. 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.30c; De- 
troit, del., 3.45c; eastern Mich., 3.50c. (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maxi- 
mum fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales 
outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ib., 3.55c; Detroit, del., 3.70c; Toledo, 
3.75c. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 4.10c; 
Detroit, del., 4.25c; eastern Mich., 4.30c. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.75c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.33c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.325c; Seattle, 3.88c, base. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Buffalo. Prices upon application. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 7.15c- 
+7.70c; double refined, 8.00-f9.75c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 8.85c-t11.25c. 





+t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; Granite City, 
3.175c; Detroit, del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., 
del., 3.00c; Philadelphia, del., 3.02c; New 
York, del., 3.12c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.54c; San Francisco, (base, del.), 3.545c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. quotes Middletown, O., 
base for shipment to Detroit. Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 3.40c, 
Sparrows Point equivalent). 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 


3.70c; eastern Mich., del., 3.75c; New York, 
del., 4.001c; Philadelphia, del., 3.968c. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
3.85¢-3.95c; Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Can- 
ton, Middletown, base, 3.95c; Granite City, 
4.05c; New York, del., 4.27c; Philadelphia, 
del., 4.17¢c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 4.62c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 4.625c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham base, 3.95c-4.05c. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra) Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.45c-4.55c; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.80c- 
4.90c. Granite City 4.65c and 5.00c, respec- 
tively. Los Angeles (base, del.), 5.24c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 5.245c. 


Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 


Stainless-Clad 20%: Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., No. 304, 22.00c; No. 410, 
20.00c; No. 430, 20.50c; No. 446, 27.00c. 
Prices include annealing and pickling. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 3.85c-4.05c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, 3.90c-3.95c; Granite City, 4.05c; Detroit, 
del., 4.10c; eastern Mich., 4.15c. 

Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4.50c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.80c; 
Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., 4.90c. 


Electrical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.30c; 
Granite City, Kokomo, 5.40c. 
Motor: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 6.05c; 


Granite City, 6.15c. 

Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.75c; Granite City, 6.85c. 
Transformer 72, 7.25c; 65, 7.95c; 58, 8.65c; 
52, 9.45c, Pittsburgh. 
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Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.80c; Detroit, 
del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., del., 3.00c; San 
francisco (base, del.), 3.605c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.60c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
ourgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.55c; Chicago, 
base, 3.65c; Detroit, del. 3.70c; eastern Mich., 
3.75¢; Worcester, base, 3.75c-4.10c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 5.05c, over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.65c; 
over 0.80 to 1.05, 7.15c; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
9.45c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-lb base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-lb base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 
tb tin, $5.05; 0.75 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, 
$5.35, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.90c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 4.00c. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.00. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh, per package 112 
sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb $14.10. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, Claymont, 
3.15c; Geneva, Utah, (base, del.), 3.125c; New 
York, del. 3.27c; Phila., del., 3.17c; St. Louis, 
del., 2.77c; Boston, del., 3.423c; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, del., 3.67c for sizes and 
grades produced at Geneva, 3.76c for sizes and 
grades produced at Fontana, Calif. 


(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
4.45c, basing points.) 


Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 4.20c. 


Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.80c-4.137c; Coatesville, 4.50c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 29.00c. Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., 20% _ stainless-clad, base 
prices including annealing and pickling: No. 
304, 24.00c; No. 410, 22.00c; No. 430, 22.50c; 
No. 446, 29.00c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.80c; New 
York, del., 3.02c; Phila., del., 2.954c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del. ), 2.975¢; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.41c-3.47c for sizes produced at Tor- 
rance, Calif., beyond sizes at Geneva; Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, del., 3.52c for sizes 
produced at Geneva; San Francisco, del., 3.41c 
for sizes produced at Fontana, Calif. 

Hy 4 Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
.55c. 


Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


Wire and Wire Products 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 


Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 
Bright, basic or bessemer.......... *$3.55-3.80 
Spring (except Birmingham)... .**$4.25-**4.50 


Wire Products to Trade 


Nails 
Standard and cement-coated ......+$4.25-5.00 
SAT eo eae t$4.00-4.75 


Staples, polished and galvanized.....$4.25-5.00 
Wire, Merchant go 

Annealed (6 to 8 «hele §$4.20 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base). essa Seacen 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, per 
base column) 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier.... ¢{91-101 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool ........... TT101 
Barbless wire, twisted .............. P 101 


Fence Posts (no clamps)............. TT90 
Bale ties, single loop ........ccsseee. TT91 





* Worcester, $3.65, Duluth, $3.60, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.), $4.56, bright basic only. 

** Worcester $4.60, Duluth and Trenton, 
N. J., $4.75, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 "tor MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.55, Cleveland $4.35, base. 
San Francisco (base, del.) $5.33. 

t Duluth $4.00, Cleveland $4.10, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $5.08. 

§ Worcester $4.30, annealed; $4.75, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $4.20, annealed; $4.65, galvanized. 
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San Francisco (base, del.) $5.21, annealed; 
$5.66, galvanized 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
114; barbed wire, 121; bale ties, 115. Duluth 
(base): Woven fence, 91; barbed wire, 101; 
fence posts 90. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.75 per 
100 lb. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, $3.10 per 100 1b; hght rails (rail 
steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pittsburgh prices 
upon application. 

Relaying, 60 lb and over fob warehouse $55- 
$56 per net ton. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates, $3.05 per 100 lb, fob mill; 
$3.40 base, Seattle; $3.20, base, Pittsburg, 
Calif. Splice bars, $3.25 per 100 lb, fob mill. 
Standard spikes, 4.85c; screw spikes, 6.75c. 
Axles, 4.10c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
tess; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 point less on steel butt weld on 
sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 
In Blk. Gal. In Blk. Gal. 
rer 46 19% 1 cccceee 56 41% 
. rere 47 25 Ss errr 56% 42 
ecccee 44 22 1% cccee ST 42% 
, PO 50% 34% , Sereeers: 57% 43 
, ei 53% 38% 2% & 3.. 58 43% 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
a nae ae 34 48% 33% 48 33 
2%-3. 52 37 51% 36% 51 36 
3%-6. 54 39 53% 38% 53 38 
Line Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 


sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 
In, Weld In. Weld 
Me bo vund ae gee 45 a “ane baie eer 55 
SE  nwee wie ees's 46 ROW «90 caewace 55% 
Ss eee 43 LG cdaccbones 56 
Me cane tanknew ba 491% D. Cesdehwaeweé 56% 
WP Veececuewee 52% Soe) ME Biecswas 57 
Lap Elec. Seam- 
In. Weld Weld less 
i swasieew swede he 48 47% 47 
et A ER ee 51 50% 50 
SIME wasinewed anise s se 53 52% 52 
ee er ee 53% 53 52% 
SY tnciviegacedes cate pe 53 52% 52 
ae scdenleliniasee 52 51% 51 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


Seamless—— —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 

Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
eae | a olea $11.87 $11.51 $11.51 
147 00 18 14.06 11.48 13.64 
Lee $13.08 15.69 12.69 15.22 
Isc. 14.88 17.85 14.43 17.31 
rakes 13 16.67 19.99 16.17 19.39 
2%”... 13 18.58 22.29 18.02 21.62 
, | er > 20.47 24.54 19.86 23.80 
2%”... 12 22.42 26.87 21.75 26.06 
Su 6ee Oe 23.76 28.48 23.05 27.63 
re 12 24.93 29.90 24.18 29.00 
eee «| 29.03 34.81 28.16 33.77 
$%°...; 12 31.17 37.39 30.23 36.27 





4” cece 10 38.69 46.38 37.53 44.99 
i 9 51.28 61.50 cece cove 
5”. 9 59.39 71.18 cove eoee 
Pvcccs FT 91.13 109.27 cose woes 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $74.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $79.50, Burlington, 
N. J.; $86.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 

cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Addi- 

tional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full 

containers, except tire, step and plow bolts. 
Carriage and Machine Bolts 

%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 45 off 


and % x 6-in. and shorter.......... 46 off 

-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter... 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ....... 41 off 
Ee ORE pitas oo dedecsrecdvavedue yer or 35 off 
MTG vin Ualecch- se nn oid eee wietes 43 off 
ROE UE Sib 6 0 050s vicars ci cdevean ieee 54 off 
Lag bolts 

All diameters 6 in. and shorter...... 46 off 


All diameters longer than 6 in. ..... 44 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.S. 

A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ys-in. and smaller.......... 460ff  ..... 
%-in, and smaller........02 csees 44 off 
a ae eerie ee 
‘ee Oe? © |: i a 43 off 
1% -in.-1%-in, . a ae «ae ee 41 off 
1%-in, and larger. 35 off 


Additional discount ‘of 15 ‘for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


(Packaged) 

Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 

and shorter (1020 bright)........... 53 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 

5 and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 48 off 

%, %, & 1x 6 and shorter........ 440ff 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset 3-im, and smaller. jinn es . 57 off 
Headless, \4-in. and larger. ras 
No. 10 and smaller..........ssee> . 52 off 
Rivets 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 


Structural %-in. and larger........... 5.65¢ 
LOGON: POs: oSoc eek hia ages . §.80c 
ys-in. and under ....... .. 55 off 
Lebanon, Pa. ...... 55 off plus ‘15 yc per cwt. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacturers, 
BAD goer cidlsn orate wanste ants la My ae ane, 0 ae 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
lb; reg. carbon 16.00-17.00c; extra carbon 
20.00c; special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 
26.00c; high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


Base, 
w Cr Vv Mo Per lb 
18.00 4 1 rer 82.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00c¢ 
12 3 0.50 a 67.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00c 
7 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
Bars, 
Drawn 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 


Grade turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 


CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00c 


302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
310.... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 


440A.. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 


403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 


420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 


*502... 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 


+#STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 


er 24.00 22.00 
ee 22.00 20.00 
eee i 22.50 20.50 
Beanies, wen 29.00 27.00 


*Low chromium. {Fob Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 





Pig Iron 
No, 2 Besse- 

Per Gross Ton Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ......... $37.00 $37.50 $38.00 $38.50 

Newark, N. J., del. ........ 39.02 39.52 40.02 40.52 

Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ...... Te 40.80 44.30 beas 

Philadelphia, del. .......... 38.84 39.34 39.84 40.34 
Birmingham, base ........... 32.88°® 33.38° 

eS Ee 2° 40.42 

DE ML, wsttsceec ousebde ee 36.72 

Cincinnati, del. . Vee vewes rere 38.74 

Newark, N. J., del. eovevecs eeen 39.14 

Philadelphia, del. ee ee sue 38.96 

2 ok See owe 37.77 abies wae 
EE ee ee 36.00° 36.00° 36.50* 37.00 

Boston, del. ....... coccee 483,138 43.128 46.63 44.13 

ae eee 38.02 38.02 38.52 39.02 

SO” Basieses cecscec 38.75 38.75 39.25 39.75 
Oanton, Massillon, 0., base... 35.50 36.00 36.50 aunts 
ee ee 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 

Milwaukee, del. .. 36.95 37.45 37.95 38.45 

Muskegon, Mich., del. sitnee ‘ee 40.21 40.71 
Oleveland, fob furnace ........ 35.50° 36.00° 36.50° 37. 00 

Pe Ge. bhadenecvccdcvaes 37.34 37.84 38.34 38.84 
DD Siivenasce ts se dews 36.00 36.50 37.00 37.50 
Pe Ws MDS bs sewcswe cece 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 
Everett, Mass., base ......... ae 45.00 45.50 
Granite City, Ul., base. 36.50 37.00 

St. Louis, del. ; solevese Saree 37.83 eae wal 
Neville Island, Pa., prengy sehen 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 

Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 36.913 37.413 37.413 37.913 
Crewe, With, BEGe. ...02 5. cece 36.00 36.50 

Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. bea 43.03 

Portland, Oreg., del. “ne —— 43.03 ase vies 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ........ 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 
Steelton, Pa., base ..... 37.00 37.50 38.00 38.50 
Struthers, 0., base ........... 36.50 37.00 37.00 37.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base.......... 41.00 41.50 42.00 42.50 
Troy, N. Y., fob furnace...... 39.50 owns 40.00 
WERSEO, Duo WRED ccccccccccsscs 35.80 36.00 36.50 37. 00 

en, MOE. woe cede 0sweau 39.35 39.85 eee. 
Youngstown, ©0., base......... 36.00 36.50 36.50 37. 00 

Mansfield, ©., del. .........- 30.28 39.78 39.78 40.28 

+t To Neville Island base add: 72.6c for McKees Rocks, Pa., $1.111 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 


$1.463 Oakmont, Verona; $1.639 Brackenridge. 

* Republic Steel Corp., quotes $3 a ton higher at Birmingham, effec- 
tive Aug. 13; $4.00 higher for No. 2 foundry and malleable and $3.50 
higher for basic at Buffalo, and $5.50 higher at Cleveland, effective on 


shipments during week ended Nov. 23 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig lron 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... .$45.50 
6.51-7.00. .$46.75 9.01- 9. 50. 53.00 
7.01-7.50.. 48.00 9.51-10.00. 54.25 
7.51-8.00.. 49.25 10.01-10.50. 55.50 
8.01-8.50.. 50.50 10.51-11.00. 56.75 
8.51-9.00.. 51.75 11.01-11.50. 58.00 


Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton; 
Buffalo base $1.25 higher. Buyer 
may use whichever base is more 
favorable. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 
Bi 14.01-14.50%, $70.75, Jackson, 
0.; $73.75, Niagara Falls; $73, open- 
hearth and foundry grade, Keokuk, 
fowa. Add $1 a ton for each addi- 
tional 0.5% Si to 18%; 50c for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton 
for 0.045% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. ..$50.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Gray Forge 


Neville Island, Pa. ..........$36.00 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
$42.00. Philadelphia, $44.376, de- 
livered. Intermediate phosphorus, 
Central furnace, Cleveland, $39.00. 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .$12.00-$12.50 


Connellsville, foundry.. 14.00- 15.00 
New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace.. 10.65 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $17.85 
Chicago, outside del.. 17.60 
eT Se ee 18.60 
Terre Haute, del. ..... 18.15 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 18.25 
New England, del. 19.60 
Birmingham, del. ..... 15.10 
Indianapolis, ovens... 17.00 
Cincinnati, del. ....... 16.60 
Ironton, O., ovens . 15.50 
eG ly Ws 4.00 00 ew 18.35 
Painesville, O., ovens 17.10 
Cleveland, del. ....... 18.50 
Buffalo, del. ....cece. 19.20 
Detroit, del. , 18.25 
Philadelphia, ovens 16.90 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 16.90 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 16.00 
Fairmont, W. Va., 

gS ae eer ie 16.25 
Pittsburgh, del. 18.21 

. 
Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon 
Pure and 90% benzol....... 19.00T 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 23.00 
TeeRUetrias APIO os cwcccccccs 25.00* 
Solvent naphtha ........... 25.00° 
Per pound fob works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable 

ROD. ca ca'seeaes buns ees 12.00§ 

Do., less than carlots..... 12.75§ 

Ne eee 


Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl, to jobbers, ‘‘house- 

hold use’’ 





+ Freight al- 
t Effective 


* Effective Aug. 1. 
lowed up to 2 cents. 


July 21. § Effective Oct, 1. 
. 
Refractories 
Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
PO., Mb., BYccccesscsescece $87.00 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 70.00 
RK EES. wan 04.0436 4h 8002650 70.00 
DE, Oi. sarsavesnes sd dseaesae 75.00 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
OD : Rwae ce etd ieee rdevecs 64.00 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 64.00 
BE. GQ 2005s aswewerseoes 56.00 
We Os Svvscssc paxee euhecea - 67.00 
Low-Heat Duty 
hp cs I 6 bw 08 ce:00 see 56.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., Va., Mo.) 
SO RD. vain 045 000:00066005 47.00 
ee Pee er 45.00 





HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 


Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 


Sparrows 
Pittsburgh Chicago Gary Youngstown Point Buffalo Bethlehem Canton Massillon 
Sheets, Hot-Rolled .... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 oe ° ° 
Cold-Rolled ....... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.30 eve ° e 
Galvanized ....... 5.85 7 ins eee vee oe eee 
Strip, Hot-Rolled ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 cee cou ° 
Cold-Rolled ...... 5.30 5.30° 5.30° 5.30 ee oe 
Shapes, structural .... 4.30 4.30 ee 4.30 eee 4.30 eee 
Brrr eee 4.55 4.55 4.55 dns 4.55 ese eee e200 ry 
Bars, Small ‘Shapes. . 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 wee 4.45 eee 4.45 4.45 


° Nax High Tensile, 
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produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp., quoted 


10 cents higher. 


Malleable Bung Brick 


All DOSES 20. cccccccccce cone 80.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ........seeees - 70.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago ........+- 79.00 
Birmingham, Ala. ......- -- 70.00 
Basic Brick 


Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 

Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick .......seeeees 
Chem, bonded chrome ...... 
Magnesite brick 
Chem. bonded magnesite.... 


Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, net 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 


kerr F 24.00 

Single bags ........ee+. -. 28.00 
Dolomite 

Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, net 


ton, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., 
Nario, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- 
burg or Woodville, O., $11.05; Mid- 
west (fob Thornton or MeCook, 
Ill.), add $0.10; Missouri Valley 
(fob Dolly Siding, and Bonne Terre 


Mo.), add $0.20. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 514% % (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ........+. $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 5.80 
Mesabi bessemer .......+e++> 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......-. 5.55 
High phosphorus .......++4+- 5.55 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. H. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 56.63% 
ee ee ee ee Te 15.25 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 


No. African low phos..... Nom. 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.50 
Spanish, No. African ba- 

Sic, 50 to 60%......-+0 Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


fob Rio de Janeiro, nom.5.50-6.50 
Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
DERE Acdkwovdsseeeseees 


Manganese Ore 


48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 


folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 65.00c-67.00c. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 

(S 8 paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


i re -» $37.50 
43% eo er ee eee 39.00 
GSH D0 GRU Saccvicces os. BLO 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ...... $25.50-$26.00 
45% nO ratiO .....ceseee - 26.50 
48% no ratio ...... Spices, ce 
50% no ratio ........ cscs See 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% to 2.5:1 lump..... -- $33.65 
48% 3:1 lump......cccess 43.50 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio ..... + nee 4 
48% no ratio ....+.-. e 
48% 3:1 lump ......-eeee 39:00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
a Se Geer err rreai re 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 
MINES .cccccccccccvccecccs $0.75 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 


or more, $35; less than 60% $32. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 














rm RS. p~—PLATES—., 
—~SHEETS — H-R C-F H-R Floor 
f-R C-R C-R Gal, Gal, 77—STRIP—, Rds, Rds. Alloy Structural Carbon 3%” & 
10G 10G 17G *10G *24G +H-R 7C-R 3%” to3” Ww" up (84140) Shapes %34”"-%4” Thicker 
Boston (city) .......+6... 4.96 6.034 5.734 6.164 7.414 5.04 6.73 4.95 5.63 7.22 4.82 5.11 6.79 
fttNew York (city)........ 4.91 6.12 5.828 6.11 7.36 5.03 5.02 5.57 7.009 4.75 5.06 6.76 
New York (country)...... 4.76 5.97 5.678 5.96 7.21 4.88 pans 4.87 ohhea Aaes 4.60 4.91 6.61 
Philadelphia (city) ....... 4.67 6.28 5.88 5.87 7.12 4.78 5.68 4.83 5.53 6.959 4.55 4.82 6.31 
Philadelphia (country) ... 4.57 6.18 5.78 mer ee 4.68 5.58 4.73 iene 6.859 4.45 4.72 6.21 
Baltimore (city) ......... 4.31f 5.91 5.61 5.71 6.96 4.76 4.81 5.51 ies 4.68 4.76 6.26 
Baltimore (country) ...... 4.21f 5.81 5.51 5.50 6.75 4.66 4.71 wears wintnd 4.58 4.66 6.16 
Washington (city) ........ 4.75 ee 4 4.95 5.00 5.6019 ws 4.90 4.95 6.60 
Washington (country) .... 4.65 pe . 4.85 4.90 er ved 4.80 4.85 6.50 
| a ee eee ne ‘an Pia 5.10 5.90 cas 5.05 5.05 6.80 
Memphis, Tenn. (city) ... 4.822%§§ 5.8720+ ree 6.37 5.0220 4.9720 5.87 wer 4.97" 5.17% 6.87” 
Memphis, Tenn. (country). 4.722%§§ 5.7720+ aoe 6.27 4.9220 eno 4.8720 5.77 das 4.87% 5.07% 6.77" 
BRO: (ONY) nc cvceccices 445 5.205 6.00 4.70 5.65 4.40 5.10 6.65 4.40 4.95 6.20 
Buffalo (country) ........ 4.30 ee 5.055 5.55 6 ee 4.25 5.50 4.25 4.95 6.65 4.25 4.45 5.75 
Pittsburgh (city) ......... 4.258§ 5.108+ 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.65 4.40 4.60 5.90 
Pittsburgh (country) ..... 4.158§ Prt 4.908f 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 6.65 4.25 4.45 5.75 
Cleveland (city) ......... 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.79 7.04 4.52 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.93 4.65 4.60 6.15 
Cleveland (country) ...... 4.30 5.358 5.058 on rack as 5.20 4.25 4.95 were base 4.40 onan 
Cimeinnatd: .....05.. pWdlewais 4.671 5.5168 ae 5.716 6.466 4.694 eat 4.703 5.353 ee 4.744 4.903 6.244 
ae ae eaaaes 4.55 bas 5.30 eo anor 4.72 5.63 4.50 5.22 7.10 4.77 4.88 6.28 
GRMOUURONED. cc wevcccvccs 4:00 5.328 tae 5.87 7.12 4.65 5.90 4.70tt 5.40 8.85 4.70 4.90 6.35 
Coeago (city) ....06. cee 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.45 4.40 5.10 6.659% 4.40 4.60 6.05 
Chicago (country) ....... 4.30 5.358 5.058 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.30 4.25 4.95 6.65° 4.25 4.45 5.90 
re ee eee 4.629 5.6798 5.3798 5.829 7.079 4.529 5.629 4.579 5.279 6.9799 4.579 4.779 6.229 
SEU a ng ob 5 ons sci 4.749 5.7998 5.4995 5.974 7.224 4.649 5.774 4.699 5.42413 7.124 4.699 4.899 6.349 
Birmingham (city) ....... 4.459§§ .... deta 5.65 4.4520 4.4020 5.9323 vere 4.40 4.65 6.86 
Birmingham (country) ... 4.3029§§ cone 5.50 4.3020 4.2520 ose eves 4.25 4.50 eoes 
NOW Crieans sc cvicccccacce €.98"** 6.2918 wae nie 5.1820 5.13%** 6.2911 5.0320** 5.3320 7.29" 
Omens, Nebr. oo. cccccics 5.365 ‘ 6.565 7.815 5.265 5.315 6.015 Pe 5.315 5.515 6.965 
|, ape v.50 ane aaa 5.50 7.70 5.25 edd 5.30 6.8013 7.70 5.85 5.35 6.50 
Los Angeles (city)....... 5.75 7.758 7.458 7.40 8.80 6.05 8.70 5.50 7.3523 9.3510 5.35 5.55 7.65 
Los Angeles (country).... 5.60 7.608 7.308 7.25 8.65 5.90 8.55 5.35 7.201 9.2018 5.20 5.40 7.50 
San Francisco ........... 5.202 6.655 euae 6.855 7.758 §.7521 8.7015 5.0522 7.0013 9.35 5.2031 5.30% 7.10™ 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. .. 5.3017§§ 7.105t 6.70 5.6017 5.4517 7.4519 8.5012 5.2517 5.4517 7.5531 
Wertiamd, Orem. ....605.5. 5.3017§§ .... 7.105t 6.70 Pre 5.6017 ame 5.4517 7.4519 5.2511 5.4517 7.5511 
Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over, cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 lb; 4—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 lb; &—400 to 1499 Ib; ®—1000 to 1999 Ib; ™%—1000 to 39,999 
ib; 12—1000 lb and over; 15—2000 lb and over; 17—300 to 9999 lb; 18%—1500 to 1999 lb; ™—1500 to 39,999 Ib; *%—400 to 3999 1b; 2\—400 lb and over; 


®—500 to 1499 Ib. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); + does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § as rolled; **add 0.46 
for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; {+ same prices quoted for Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 lb for slow moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si.). Carlot 
per gross ton, $47, Palmerton, Pa., $51, Pitts- 
burg. 16% to 19% Mn., $46, Palmerton, $50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross 
ton of alloy, carload packed $153, ton lot $165, 
less ton $172; fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or New York.  Carload, 
tump, bulk $151, fob cars Pittsburgh, includ- 
Ing 50c switching charge. Add, or subtract, 
$1.80 for each 1%, or fraction thereof, of 
contained manganese over 82% or under 78%. 
West Coast Prices: Carload (80,000 Ib or 
more), lump, bulk, same price and basing 
points as above. All other prices for shipment 
from Pacific Coast warehouses, add $26.21 to 
above prices. Delivery is fob Portland, Los 
Angeles, South San Francisco, or Seattle ware- 
houses, with railroad freight allowed on ship- 
ments of 25 gross tons or more. 

Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Eastern Zone, carload, lump, 
bulk, max. 0.10% C, 22.5c per lb of contained 
Mn, carload packed 23c, ton lot 23.6c, less 
ton 24.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Deduct 0.5c for 
max 0.15% C grade from above prices, 1c for 
max. 0.30% C, 1.5c for max. 0.50% C, and 
4.5c for max. 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special 
Grade: (Mn 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 
0.06% max.). Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
carload, lump, bulk 16.5c per lb of contained 
Mn, carload packed 17c, ton lot 17.6c, less ton 
18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
Le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of 
metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34c, less 
ton 36c; Central, add ic for c.l. and 1.45c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.45c for cl. and 
2.4c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% 
Si, 7.4c per lb of alloy, carload packed, 7.95c, 
ten lot 8.45c, less ton 8.95c; Central, add 
@.25¢ for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
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0.8c for c.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 
0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c, 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, c.l., lump, bulk 17.6c per Ib of contained 
Cr, c.l., packed 18.2c, ton lot 18.8c, less ton 
19.5c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for c.l. and 2.1c for 
l.e.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
“SM”? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Eastern Zone, contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 19.1c 
per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 19.7c, ton 
lot 20.4c, less ton 21.35c; Central, add 0.4c for 
c.l. and 1.3c for 1.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for 
c.l. and 2.1c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carben Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.03% C 27c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% 
C 26c, 0.05% C 25.5c, 0.06% C 25c, 0.10% C 
24.5c, 0.15% C 24.0c, 0.20% C 23.75c, 0.50% 
C 23.5c, 1% C 23.0c, 2% C 22.5c. Carload 
packed add 0.8c, ton lot add 1.35c, less ton 
add 2.35c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
**SM’’? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, and C 1.25% max.). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 23c 
per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed 
23.8c, ton lot 24.35c, less ton 25.35c; Central, 
add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.1.; Western, 
add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85¢c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1” x D, bulk, 
max. 0.50% C grade, 87c per lb of contained 
chromium, carload packed 88c, ton lot 89.5c, 
less ton 91.5c; Central, add 1.5c for c.l. and 
2.5¢c for l.c.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 
4.5c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 8.8c per Ib of contained Si, 


carload packed 10c, ton lot 10.65c, less top 
11.3c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.25¢ for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 1.8¢ for 
l.ce.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.). Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 11.2c per Ib of contained Si, 
carload packed 12.25c, ton lot 12.85c, less ton 
13.45c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.756 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 5e 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.3c. 


85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 12.7c per Ib of contained Si, 
carload packed 13.7c, ton lot 14.25c, less ton 
14.8c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.7c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, 
carload, lump, bulk, 14.35c per Ib of contained 
Si, carload packed 15.35c, ton lot 15.85c, less 
ton 16.35c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.65¢ 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1c for c.l. and 4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low - Aluminum 90-95% _ Ferrosilicon: (A) 
0.50% max.). Add 0.65c to above 90-95% 
ferrosilicon prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). Eastern Zone, c.l., lump, bulk, regular, 
16.5c per lb of Si, c.l. packed 17.5c, ton lot 
18c, less ton 18.5c; Central, add 0.6c for e.1. 
and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2c for c.1. 
and 4c for l.c.l. Add 1c for max. 0.20% cal- 
cium grade. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade, 
analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 
per lb c.l. 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 200 
to 1999 lb, 8.15c; smaller lots, 8.65c. Spot up 
0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 11.lc per 
Ib of briquet, carload packed 11.6c, ton lot 
12c, less ton 12.4c; Central, add 0.25c for c.1. 
and 0.9c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.35c for c.1l. 
and 1.5c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25¢ 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 8c per Ib of 
briquet, c. 1. packed, 8.6c, ton lot 9c, less ton 
9.4c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for 
Le.l.; Western, add 0.8¢ for c.l. and 2.5c for 
Le.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si) Eastern Zone, contract, 
c.l., bulk 7.65c per lb of briquet, c.l. packed 
8.25c, ton lot 8.65c, less ton 9.05c; Central, 
add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.8¢c for c.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx. 
5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk 4.65c per Ib 
ef briquet, c.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 5.65c, less 
ton 6.05c, (Small size—weighing approx. 2% 
te and containing exactly 1 lb of Si). Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 4.8c, c.l. packed 5.4c, ton 
lot 5.8c, less ton 6.2c; Central, add 0.25c for 
c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.45¢ for 
el. and 0.9c for lc.l. Freight allowed. Add 
oom for notching, small size only. Spot, add 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 16.75c per Ib of al- 
loy, carload packed 17.35c, ton lot 18.85c, less 
ton 19.85c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.85c 
for Lc.l.; Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.6c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Oalcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 15.5c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.5c, ton lot 18c, less ton 19c; Cen- 
tral, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.75c for Lec.l.; 
Western, add 2.55c¢ for c.l. and 2.90c for l.c.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 50- 
65%, 81 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern Zone, 
eontract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c for 
Lc.l.; Western, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for l.c.L 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade 
(Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max,), $3. 
igh Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max., C .20% max.), $3.10. 

Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 


Nickel Prices To Drop 1.25c a 


NEW YORK—Announcement that 
International Nickel Co. Inc. will re- 
duce the price of refined nickel in the 
United States 1.25 cents a lb on Jan. 
1 was one of the outstanding devel- 
opments in the nonferrous metal mar- 
kets last week. Demand for major 
metals, particularly copper, contin- 
ued active at steady prices. 


The reduction in the price of nickel 
will become effective simultaneously 
with a like reduction in the United 
States import duty on refined nickel 
provided for in the recently signed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between 
this country and Canada. The new 
contract price for 99.9 per cent elec- 
trolytic nickel from the Port Col- 
borne, Ont., refinery will be 33.75c 
per pound instead of the present price 
of 35.00c a pound. 


Tariffs will be lowered on several 
other metals, details of which are 
, Biven in detail on page 54 of this 
issue. 

COPPER — Demand for copper 
last week maintained the active pace 
attained in October when deliveries 
to fabricators rose to 112,202 tons, 
or an increase of 16,620 tons over 
the September total. Domestic smelt- 
er production declined 7600 tons in 
October to 76,075 tons from 83,675 
in the preceding month. At the same 
time, refineries produced 108,169 tons 
of refined copper from domestic and 
foreign ores, an increase of about 
16,000 tons over September. Accord- 
ing to trade reports, substantial quan- 
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load lots, $1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 
6, 63c; No. .79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
4% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per lb of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25% Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
7.2c for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 lb W or more, $2.25 per lb of 
contained W; 2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; 
less than 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 lb W, 
$3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per Ib of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.55c, ton lot 6.9c, less ton 
7.25c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.6c for c.l. and 3.95c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0,25c. 
35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per lb of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.4c; 
Central, add 0.6c for c.l. and 1.05c for l,c.1.; 
Western, add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for l.c.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, ton lots. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib 
of alloy, freight allowed. Less ton lots $1.30; 


Reflects like reduction in 
tariff on that date. Demand 
for copper and aluminum con- 
tinues active 


tities of obsolete shapes were recast 
into shapes now in greater demand, 
in order to ship every pound of copper 
possible to consumers. This accounts 
for part of the 5600-ton decline shown 
in stocks at refineries which amount- 
ed to 74,507 tons on Oct. 31. 


Brass mills were among consumers 
who have been actively buying cop- 
per for December and January deliv- 
ery in recent weeks. Brass ingot 
makers also have been active buyers 
of raw materials and have raised 
their bids for red metal scrap. 


LEAD—Effective Jan. 1, duty on 
red lead will be reduced from 2.25 
cents a pound to 1.875 cents; on or- 
ange mineral, from 2.50 cents to 2 
cents a pound. The rates on other 
lead pigments will hold unchanged. 


ZINC — Following duties will be 
revised downward as of Jan. 1: Cad- 
mium in sticks, bars and shapes to 
3.75 cents from 7.50. cents; zinc ox- 
ides and leaded zinc oxides, in dry 
powder, to 0.6 cent a pound from 
1.10 cents; oxides ground in or mixed 
with oil or water, to 1 cent from 
1.50 cents. 


While the domestic market re- 


Central, add 0,75c; Western, add 2.9c, freight 
allowed. Spot add 5c. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). $6.25 per 
lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per 1b; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per Ib, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium., 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per lb of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65c; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 10c. 

CMSZ Mixes: No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Cr 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
12 M x D, bulk 15,.75c per lb of material, 
carload packed 16.5c, ton lot 17.25c, less ton 
18c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for 
l.e.l. Freight allowed. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%), East- 
ern Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 37c per lb 
of alloy, ton lot 39c, less ton 41c; Central, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, packed, 4” x 12 M, 14,3c per lb of 
alloy, ton lot 15.05c, less ton 15.8c; Centra) 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Simanal: (Approx, 20% each Si, Mn, Al) 
Packed, lump, carload 9c, ton lots 9.25c, 
smaller lots 9.75c per lb alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19% based on 18% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base) Gross tons per 
carload fob sellers’ works, with freight equal- 
ized with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb, contained 
Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Pound Jan. 1 


mained fairly quiet at steady prices, 
the export market has advanced 3/8- 
cent on prime western and 1/4-cent 
on high grade to the basis of 10.50c 
and 11.00c, fas Gulf ports, respec- 
tively. 

TIN — Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has purchased an additional 
1525 tons of Straits tin against of- 
ferings submitted by the British Min- 
istry of Supply, making a total of 
32,819 tons of all grades purchased 
this year. This leaves about 1000 
tons still to be bought against 1947 
allocations plus the carryover from 
1946. The Office of Metals Reserve 
is expected to have 23,000 tons of pig 
tin in stock and available for sale 
at the beginning of 1948. Production 
in the Far East is making steady 
gains, although below prewar levels. 


ALUMINUM—Demand for alumi- 
num has increased substantially in 
recent weeks, due in part to substi- 
tution of this metal for materials in 
tight supply. As an indication of the 
gains made this year, stocks of pri- 
mary aluminum at the end of July 
totaled only 78,054 tons despite the 
fact that production in the first seven 
months increased 85 per cent above 
the like 1946 total. Disposals in July 
were 20 per cent higher than in June. 

Continued strong demands and 
sharply competitive bidding for scrap 
supplies by primary interests result- 
ed in further advances of from 1/4- 
cent to 3/4-cent a pound in prices of 
remelt aluminum ingots. 


STEEL 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carloads 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 ib to carload; 1c 1000- 
4999 Ib; 1%c, 500-999 lb; 2c 0-499 lb. Cast- 
ing, nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., 
fess than 20,000 lb. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 17.50c-18.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 25.75-26.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 21.50-22.00c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
13.75-14.50c; carlot prices, including 25c per 
100 Ib freight allowance; add %c for less than 
carloads. 


Zinc: Prime western 10.50c, brass. special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to 
earlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 lb 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 Ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 15.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 15.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-97% %) 
14.75c; grade 2 (92-95%) 13.50-14.00c;. grade 
3 (90-92%) 13.00-13.50c; grade 4 (85-90%) 
12.50-13.00c. Above prices for 30,000 lb or 
more; add %c 10,000-30,000 lb; %c 5000- 
10,000 Ib; %c 100-5000 lb; 1%c less than 
1000 lb. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75c per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.2%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 Ib), 10,000 Ib 
and over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb, 21.50c; 100 
to 1999 1b,°22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 imches in diameter, less than 25 lb, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 Ib, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 lb, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ib, 1%%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99- 
99.49% incl. 78.90c; Grade F, below 99% (for 
tin content), 78.70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
mot meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 
99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other 
impurities, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of 
Mar. 15. On producers’ sales add \%c for less 
than carload to 10,000 lb; %c for 224-999 Ib; 
add 2c for 223 lb and less; on sales by 
dealers, distributors, and jobbers add %c, Ic, 
and 3c, respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35.00c Ib; 25 lb pigs 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c 
ib; shot produced from electrolytic cathodes 
37.50c 1b; ‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for addi- 
tions to cast iron 35.50c lb. Prices include 
import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $80- 
$83 per 76-Ib flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $20.50 per 
ib contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 lb for 550 Ib (keg) 
$1.67 lb for 100 lb (case); $1.72 lb under 100 
Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 


Silver: Open market, N. Y., 74.62%c, per 
ounce, 


Platinum: $62-$65 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
fridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


November 24, 1947 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more. 


Sheet: Copper 33.6S8c; yellow brass 29.63c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.11c, 
red brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best qual- 
ity 30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., cold-drawn, 38.46c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.49c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best qual- 
ity 30.33c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c; red 
brass 85% 34.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.01lc, 90% 33.40c; red brass, 85% 
32.28c, 80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
carlots 26.92c, less carlots 27.42c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills, carlots 27.60c, less 
carlots 28.10c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
29.75c-31.13c, 15,000 lb or more 30.00c-31.38c, 
less carlots 30.50c-31.88c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob ship- 
ping point. Actual transportation charges (not 
to exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are 
deducted on orders for domestic delivery of 
500 lb or more of one product to one destina- 
tion. Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 
9 in. to indicated maximum sizes. Prices, 
cents per lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & S, Max. Width Sheet Circle 
Gage or Diam. Base Base 
0.0249”-7 48” 23.70 26.20 
8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolis, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 
to 80 sq ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 30.59c; oval, 30.09c; electrodeposited, 
29.84c; cast, 29.59c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 Ib 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 100 or 
200 Ib drums, 1 to 400 lb, 16.00c, 500 lb and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 lb, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 lb, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 lb, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; 
add 1 cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50c; 500 
to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 5000 lb, 93.50c; less 
than 200 Ib, 95.00c; ball, 1000 Ib and over, 
94.75¢c; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 Ib, 
95.75c; less than 200 lb, 97.25c, fob Sewaren, 
nN: 2. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 Ib 
bbls., price on application. 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 Ib drums, 49.50c; 100 Ib, 50.50c; 50 Ib, 
55.00c; 25 Ib, 57.50c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio 
and refrigerator makers: 1500 lb, 45.85c; 600 
to 1400 Ib, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 lb and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 1b, 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 999 Ib, 
48.50c. 


, Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 


land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %c for 15,000-40,000 Ib; 1c for 
40,000 or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


COMMER discs icccavics ae S0ao 18.375 
Yellow brass ........ 15.125 14.875 14.250 
Commercial Bronze 

OEM ib oc finwdand se SOO 12.700 ‘ate 

a, ETE erry ee 17.500 17.250 16.750 
Red brass 

BEG -.nccesccscucee 217,000 17.000> 16.500 

BOT ik oskintn See le 16.875 16.625 16.125 
Best Quality (71-79%) 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal......... 14.125 13.875 13.375 
Nickel silver, 5%..... 16.125 15.875 8.063 
Phos. bronze, A, B... 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval brass ......... 14.500 14.250 13.750 
Manganese bronze.... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.00, No. 2 copper 17.00, light 
copper 16.00, composition red brass 13.50- 
13.75, auto radiators 10.50-10.75, heavy yellow 
brass 9.50, brass pipe 11.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.50-18.75, No. 2 copper 17.50- 
17.75, light copper, 16.25-16.75, refinery brass 
(60% copper), per dry copper content less $5 
smelting charge for brass analyzing 60 per 
cent or more, 14.00-15.00. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.50, No. 2 15.50, light copper 14.50, 
No. 1 composition red brass 12.00-12.50, No. 
1 composition turnings 11.50, mixed brass 
turnings 8.00, new brass clippings nom. 12.00- 
12.50, No. 1 brass rod turnings 10.00-10.50, 
light brass 6.00-6.50, heavy yellew brass 8.00- 
8.25, new brass rod ends 10.09-10.50, auto 
radiators, unsweated 9.00-9.50, cocks and 
faucets 9.25-9.50, brass pipe 9.00-9.25. 


Lead: Heavy 12.00, battery plates 6.50-6.75, 
linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50, electrotype 
10.75-11.00, mixed babbitt 10.75-11.00, solder 
joints 15.50-16.00. 


Zine: Old zine 5.00, new die cast scrap 4.00- 
4.50, old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S 8.50-9.00, old sheets 
6.50-7.00, crankcases 6.00-6.50, borings and 
turnings 2.00-2.50, pistons, free of struts, 
5.50-6.00. 


Nickel: Anodes 16.00-17.00, turnings 12.50- 
13.00, rod ends 16.00-17.00. 


Monel: Clippings 12.00-12.50, turnings 7.00- 


7.25, old sheets 10.00-10.50, rods 10.00-10.50, 
castings 9.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00* 
No. 1 Busheling....... 40.00* 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Bundles 40.00* 


Machine Shop Turnings 35.50-36.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.50-36.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
Bar Crops and Plate. 47.50-48.00 
Low Phos, Steel. 47.50-48.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 46.50-47.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.50 





*—-Remote heavy melting scrap is 
coming into district on old orders at 
prices up to $47. 


Cast Iron Grades 


ey 2 Ceett. wacsewes 49.00-49.50 
Charging Box Cast.... 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 39.00-40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 44.00-45.00 
Malleable . 55.00-56.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 39.00-40.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 49.00-50.00 
ee ee 48.50-49.50 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 55.00-56.00 
MEE 6 oo ness cdecceece 49.00-50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 52.00-53.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 49.00-49.50 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00-53.00 
Railroad Specialties 51.00-52.00 
GS SUPER ond scarves 49.00-50.00 
Angles, Splice Bars . 50.00-51.00 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-39.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 39.00-39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.00-39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.00-33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 


Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 43.00-44.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 38.50-39.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 37.00-38.00 


Cut Structurals ...... 50.00-52.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Be, mm SOE. oho naeee 55.00-58.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 50.00-52.00 
2. ee 52.00-54.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00-51.00 
Malleable os 64.00-66.00 
Brake Shoes 48.00 
Clean Auto Cast. - 56.00-58.00 
a BONDS Sa i wonee 52.00 
Eg =e 50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Cast Steel 
Railroad Specialties 


40.00-41.00 
64.00-66.00 

54.00 
53.00-54.00 
57.00-60.00 
52.00-53.00 
52.00-53.00 


GS ree 50.00-51.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 53.00-54.00 
VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00 
No. 1 Bundles. 39.50-40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
EO DOR. « osccaseacn 48.00-49.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.00-41.00 
MANSFIELD 

Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.50 
CINCINNATI 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50 
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No. 1 Bundles ....... 39.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 34.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 48.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 40.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 42.00 
Stove Plate ....c.see0- 40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 39.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 36.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 47.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 50.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 42.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 58.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 48.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 46.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00 


DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.50-35.00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 34.50-35.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.50-35.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 34.50-35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.50-30.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 29.50-30.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 45.00-46.00 
BUFFALO 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-43.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.25-40.25 
NO. 1 Buselieg...... 39.25-40.25 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.25-40.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 34.00-34.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 
ef, er rr eee 45.00-47.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


eR aa 46.00-48.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 41.00-43.00 
Malleable ceadhe 50.00-52.00 
No, 1 Wheels. (2 seebeles 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 50.00-52.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 49.00-51.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling. . 

No. 1, No. 2 Bundles. . 
No. 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crop and Plate... 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-43.00 
42.00-43.00 
42.00-43.00 
42.00-43.00 
40.00-41.00 
33.50-34.00 
33.50-34.00 

35.00 
47.50-48.50 
47.50-48.50 
47.50-48.50 
44.50-45.50 


sere eee 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 50.00-51.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 52.00-54.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 49.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 49.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 46.00-47.00 


DEE. Soc codsisdace 58.00-60.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 52.00-54.00 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 50.00-51.00 


NEW YORK 


(Dealers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00 
No. 1 Busheling.. 39.00 


MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross tom, including broker’s comm tssion, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 37.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00-30.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.50-31.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00 


Cut Structurals ....... 40.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 43.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 43.00-44.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 40.00-42.00 
Malleable 54.00-55.00 


eee eeereeeee 


BOSTON 


(Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00-36.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 35.00-36.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.00-29.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 37.00-38.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 37.00-38.00 
Chemical Borings 28.00-29.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 42.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Stove Plate .... 38.00-39.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 36.00-37.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 40.00-42.00 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.50-39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.50-39.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 38.50-39.00 
Wo. 3 Bumdles. 20600. 36.50-37.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50-34.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.50-34.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 34.50-35.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 41.00-41.50 
s.r 44.50-45.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 39.50-40.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 38.00-38.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 43.50-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 48.00-50.00 

Clean Auto Cast....... 48.00-50.00 

oe ie ee 45.00-46.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.50-45.00 

errr eee 64.00-65.00 

Rails, Rerolling ...... 56.00-57.00 


51.00-52.00 
52.00-53.00 
54.00-55.00 
52.00-53.00 
51.00-52.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties .. 

Angles, Splice Bars.... 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.00-33.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.00-34.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 45.00-47.00 
Charging Box Cast. 41.00-42.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 37.00-38.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 40.00-41.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 45.00-47.00 
DUTHE COS occ cccneces 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ...... 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and eaews ° 
Uncut Tires 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 


60.00-62.00 


eee eeeee 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.00- 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling...... 
Nos. 1 & 2 renee 
No. 3 Bundles. one 
Long Turnings — ackne 

Short Shovel Turnings. 


Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate... 
Cut Structurals ....... 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 41.00 
Stove Plate .......... ° 39.00 
No. 1 Wheels ...... 36.00 


Railroad Scrap 





No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 37.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 42.50 
Axles, Steel occcesscce 39.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 41.00 
Rails, Random Length. 39.06 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 41.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 41.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... *25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... *25.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... *20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings *15.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 25.06 
Caet MOM: ono vvcvcccss 25.06 
Alloy Free Turnings... 15.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 25.00 
Tin Can Bundles....... 20.00 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 26.08 
ATMOS - cn dcnsenedscs sexe 32.08 
Rails, Random reanaeoes 26.50 
Uncut Tires ......++. 33.58 
*Fob California shipping point. 

SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 24.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 22.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 24.50 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00 
Stave PIAse 000 ccscoce 25.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.00 
po  errrres ere 30.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 30.00 
No. 1 Wheels..... “ 26.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.50 
Angles and Splice Bars 23.00 


LOS ANGELES 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 35.00-36.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 

(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
Heavy Melting ...... a $22.00 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 22.00 
Mechanical Bundles .. 20.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
pS Eee ee 17.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

DOI, o Khuebadeess 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 
ee ee 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings.. 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 
No. 1 Cast............ 37.50-38.00 





* Removed from price contro} 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
fob shipping point. 
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Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 


In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 
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Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years of 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
The scrap press illustrated MANN designs and workmanship. 
operates in one of the largest The line includes scrap presses designed for mill Service, 
industrial plants. Com- presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
presses scrap from three di- for general plant applications. Write for details. 
rections to produce high- 


‘Sinkbig:. sith shee lenndlen LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Built in various capacities. 3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SS388SSe 8 8888882 
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Steel Bars... 


Republic raises alloy bar 
grade extras $2 to $3 a ton; 
size extras, up to $20 


Bar Prices, Page 140 


Pittsburgh — Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, has revised its hot-rolled 
alloy bar extra schedule, effective 
as of Nov. 17, incorporating upward 
revisions of $2 to $3 a ton in grade 
extras and up to $20 a ton in the 
smaller size classifications for 
rounds, squares, round cornered 
squares, gothic sections and hexa- 
gons. 

No revisions were made in the 
size extras for bar and spring steel 
flats. 

The new extras for rounds in the 
smaller size ranges of 7/32-inch to 
under 16/64-inch and 15/64-inch to 
under %-inch and %-inch to under 
9/32-inch have been advanced $1 
per 100 pounds to $3, $2.75 and $2.50, 
respectively. In the popular range 
of 47/64-inch to under 1% inches, 
the size extra has been increased 
from 20 to 55 cents per 100 pounds, 
while for the large size range of 
over 8 and 9 inches, inclusive, the 
new extra is $2.20 compared with 
$1.50 formerly. 


Up to late last week, other hot- 
rolled alloy bar producers had not 
notified their customers of similar 
revisions in their extra cards. Al- 
though it was considered probable 
that such action would be taken soon. 
Similarly, cold finishers had not 
taken any price action by the close 
of the week, although some _in- 
dicated still higher adjustments in 
extra schedules would be justified 
due to scrap loss. 


New York — Hot carbon bar con- 
sumers report little improvement in 
supply of the small and medium 
sizes. Some report a slight better- 
ment in their first quarter alloca- 
tions; others describe the outlook 
as being as tight, if not tighter, 
than in the current quarter. Cold- 
drawn alloy bar shipments continue 
relatively much easier than hot bars, 
except in the very small sizes and 
particularly small flats. Most pro- 
ducers of cold-drawn bars have long 
had their books open for well into the 
future, not quoting necessarily on a 
quarterly basis or on a monthly basis 
as is true in a few instances in hot 
carbon bars, and at least one of these 
cold drawers is booked up solidly on 
small carbon flats to July and August 
of next year. On rounds under 5/16- 
inch this interest has little to offer 
before March or April, but on all 
sizes over 5/16 he can promise ship- 
ments for as early as January. Other 
cold drawers can handle the larger 
rounds for early next year and in 
some cases earlier. The situation in 
alloy bars, both hot and cold, is gen- 
erally a matter of five to six weeks. 


Boston — Consumers’ bar inven- 
tories vary widely. Most users, in- 
cluding textile mill equipment build- 
ers and warehouses, are balanced on 
cold-finished. Those producing fin- 
ished products from alloys are also 
in good shape. Antifriction bearing 
plants and some forge shops are in 
this category. On hot-rolled carbon 
stock, notably in small sizes, the in- 
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ventory situation is more stringent. 
Bolt and nut producers lack balance 
in inventories. More bar tonnage is 
coming into this territory on a Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown base, reverting 
to the producing mill on grades and 
sizes not rolled at Buffalo. This in- 
cludes rounds and squares over four 
inches, which increases slightly the 
price to warehouses. Also included 
are hexagons, Pittsburgh; flats, 
Youngstown; bar angles, under 21/2 
inches, Youngstown. 


s 
Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 141 
Pittsburgh — Despite moderate 


improvement in output of merchant 
and manufacturers’ wire items to date 
this quarter, with no letup in produc- 
tion schedules indicated through re- 
mainder of the period, most sellers 
do not expect any easing in pressure 
for prompt shipments. Present out- 
put continues well below stated re- 
quirements and continues under strict 
allocation. Until huge pent-up de- 
mand is met, most sellers do not ex- 
pect shipping schedules and new book- 
ings will revert to prewar pattern 
influenced by seasonal requirements. 
The demand-supply relationship in 
nails has become further unbalanced 
recently, while the supply outlook is 
not encouraging with indicated sharp 
upturn in housing requirements sched- 
uled for 1948. The industry is cur- 
rently producing between 70,000 and 
75,000 tons of nails monthly, with full 
year output expected to approach 
850,000 tons. 


Boston — Scattered spot capacity 
openings are available on wire mills’ 
schedules for first quarter, but there 
is plenty of tonnage to be moved into 
this space. First quarter shipments 
to some wire users will be lighter, 
due to lack of semifinished material. 
Wire rod producers generally are of- 
fering less tonnage, since supplies are 
limited, notably in the smaller sizes. 
Of all wire products, nails are in 
shortest supply, yet some tonnage is 
finding its way into the gray market. 

Chicago — Except for wire rope, 
demand for all wire and wire products 
is holding at high levels. Moderate 
drop in rope requirements has brought 
increased competition. Pressure for 
nails is considerable, the situation here 
being affected by withdrawal of east- 
ern interests from this area. Gov- 
ernment recommendations for poul- 
trymen to restrict flocks has not thus 
far lessened demand for poultry net- 
ting. For manufacturers’ wire, pow- 
er conductors, paving and building 
mesh, current requirements exceed 
productive ability of mills. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Power Piping Divi- 
sion, Blaw-Knox Co., has received a 
$1,250,000 contract from the city of 
Los Angeles for the supply and instal- 
lation of all piping (alloy steel) to be 
used in three new electrical power 
generating units of high-pressure, 
steam turbine type. 

Seattle — Cast iron pipe agencies 
report minimum inquiry but expect 
several important projects to be up 
for figures early next year. Present 
efforts are concentrated on filling con- 
tracts placed some time ago. 


Plates... 


Worth Steel advances prices 
$3 a ton on grades lower than 
flange steel quality 


Plate Prices, Page 141 


Philadelphia — Plate situation is 
becoming increasingly stringent, es- 
pecially with prospects for increased 
allotments for the freight car pro- 
gram in the first quarter. Definite 
requirements of this program are ex- 
pected to be announced shortly. Mean- 
while, locomotive requirements are 
being stepped up, with the local build- 
er figuring on thirty 0-8-0 type steam 
engines for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
has advanced prices $3 a ton on all 
grades of plates lower than flange 
steel quality, to the equivalent of 
3.30c per pound, Claymont, Del. 

Boston — Most plate sellers refuse 
orders for  high-tensile low-alloy 
plates, floor plates for tanks and oth- 
er fabricated work normally taking 
welding quality carbon grade. Tank 
shops are short of light gage plates 
and frequently seek anything in the 
way of available tonnage. Tanks are 
fabricated in more segments and the 
volume of welding quality plates go- 
ing into fabrication is excessive. 
Heads have tightened up again and 
floor plate deliveries are more ex- 
tended, some mills being into Feb- 
ruary. The heavy order backlog 
schedules of plate mills is reflected in 
the failure of a single producer to bid 
earlier this month on substantial hull 
plate tonnage for the Navy, the first 
sizable postwar tonnage. 

New York — Stringency in plates 
becomes more pronounced as the year 
draws to a close. This is ascribed 
not only to continued strong demand 
from tank fabricators, car shops, boil- 
er makers and other diversified 
sources, with shipbuilding giving the 
situation a boost as a result of recent 
settlement of major shipyard strikes 
which had been in effect since early 
June, but to inability of plate mak- 
ers to step up their production be- 
cause of shortage of pig iron and 
scrap. Judging from quotas which 
have been announced there will be 
little improvement in first quarter 
allocations, especially with the outlook 
for raw materials, notably pig iron 
and scrap, expected to show no bet- 
terment over the winter months. 

Tank fabricators generally have 
enough work on their books to keep 
them occupied for practically a year 
at high operations.: One leading tank 
maker reports that his backlogs are 
comprised of about an equal amount 
of public and industrial work. Major 
difficulty lies in obtaining plates, par- 
ticularly the lighter gages, such as 
1/4 and 3/16-inch. 

Birmingham, — Plates continue 
searce and some plants are complain- 
ing especially of inability to get 
lighter gages for specialized work. 
The Birmingham district is busy with 
car building and with the regular 
schedule of tank production. 

Seattle —- Demand for plates ex- 
ceeds current supplies and shops are 
consequently handicapped. Prefer- 
ence is given to small: jobs because 
shops are uncertain whether they can 
make delivery dates for large projects 
in view of the shortage of materials. 
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Firefighter With a Reach... 


THANKS TO THIS 
TUBING IDEA 


















This fire ladder can zip 100 feet straight up in 
40 seconds flat—yet, despite its length and 
light weight, it will bear a one ton load. 


Note how steel tubing makes this possible 
—how the strong, light, square tubular sections 
are truss-welded into a rigid platform for han- 
dling high pressure hose. Even the ladder 
rungs are tubing. 


Although mechanical tubing is widely used 
to save “machining the hole”, it is just as use- 
ful in structural applications to save dead 
weight. It has the added advantage of being 
easily available.— Frasse stocks mechanical 
tubing alone in hundreds of sizes, in round 
and square sections, and in carbon, alloy and 
stainless steel analyses. 


It can pay you—in product improvement, 
cost of production, often in cost of material— 
to think of tubing in your product. And when 
you think of steel tubing, think of Frasse. 
Peter A. Frasse and Co., Inc., 17 Grand Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. (Walker 5-2200) + 
3911 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia 29, 
Pa. (Baldwin 9-9900) + 50 Exchange Street, 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. (Washington 2000) + Jersey 
City * Syracuse * Hartford + Rochester 


Baltimore 
Courtesy 


American- Want to know more about 


“STEEL TUBING? 


“Properties of Pipe and Tubing” is a 150 page hand- 
book of mechanical properties of pipe and tubing. 
The manual covers external and internal properties, 
safety factors, allowable working stresses, torsional 
strength and similar useful data. Send the coupon 
for your free copy today. 


Peter A. Frasse and Co., Inc. 81-J 
(Use nearest address above) 





Please send me a free copy of your book 


} 
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| “Properties of Pipe and Tubing”. 
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' Tubing 


Seamless Mechanical « Condenser Tube + Pressure Tube 
Aircraft Tubing + Welded Mechanical + Stainless 
Seamless * Stainless Welded + Stainless Pipe and Fittings 
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Speed Production with Saye ee 


Cleveland — Demand for light-gage, 

he 2 L L id A Mm & w Pod } T & flat-rolled carbon products is relent- 

Lal less and there is no easing in sight. 

In fact, allotments for the early part 

of 1948 are being pared to allow 

OD R b C ! 5 i Oo N M A C od i N EF RY mills to deliver tonnage on 1947 orders 

on which deliveries cannot be made 

this year and which will have to be 

carried over into next year. An ex- 

ample of the tightness in the supply 

of light-gage, flat-rolled carbon prod- 

ucts is the denial by a steel producer 

of a large manufacturing company’s 

plea to be permitted to change one of 

its orders from 12 1/2 tons of 1/4- 

inch plate to the equivalent tonnage 
in 16-gage sheets. 

The report is making the rounds 
that 250,000 tons of steel ingots are 
available in Pittsburgh for rolling 
into sheets. 

Philadelphia — Demands for freight 
car steel for first quarter have been 
stepped up to a point where some 
sheet producers have entered speci- 
fications for only January, preferring 
to await the outcome of further de- 
velopments before setting up quotas 
for the remaining two months of the 
period. Meanwhile, stringency is not- 
ed in all major lines, particularly in 
hot and cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets. 

The overall movement in the first 
quarter is expected to be sustained 
at the current rate; arrearages of 














Battery of WILLIAMS-WHITE some mills will actually be heavier 
Ww Punches in daily operation in | at the beginning of the quarter, with 
at<4 ho dele eine: Shauk hedk | a resultant shrinkage in these cases 


in the amount of new specifications 
in consumer quotas. Reported ex- 
pansion in car requirements will also 
| add to the shortage insofar as the 
general trade is concerned. 
| 


Boston — Lean supply of flat-rolled 


HH cat | carbon steel is indicated for some 
You can rely on the durability and precision of aati vet: ten anne ae 


Moline, Ill. 


| 
‘ie P sumers will hazard a forecast as to 
WILLIAMS-WHITE production machinery, famous the | when tonnage will balance demand. 
| Narrow cold-rolled strip schedules for 
first quarter are endangered by lack 
of balance in hot strip inventories and 
. ’ | prospective shipments for that period. 
your production needs may be, our staff of engineers | Shortages in specialty sheets are prev- 
alent. Users of enameling graces, 
° ° : | notably those building stoves an 
and designers is always at your service. | vaio ore miatieliinn other atlas. 
including cold-rolled. Electrical sheet 
allocations are being taken up in full 


world over for quality and long service. Whatever 


| for first quarter and are below esti- 

WILLIAMS-WHITE Punches, Presses, Hammers, Shears | alta eeaeaane te emake 
He | stances. Demand for electrical sheets 

and Rolls are meeting the demand for tools of precision | would be even heavier for transform- 


ers if cold-rolled stock for boxes were 
| available in larger quantity. Some 


and efficiency in every branch of industry. Write us, leading producers of electrical sheets 
schedule that grade first among flat- 
giving as much information as possible about the tools rolled products and early next month 


| will draw up lists for second quarter 
° ° ° ° with indications little, if any, increase 
you need and we will send detailed specifications. in quotas will be forthcoming. 

New York — While the movement 
| of sheets is being well sustained, vol- 
| ume remains far short of consumer 
| requirements and, at least insofar as 
| hot and cold-rolled sheets and gal- 
vanized sheets are concerned, little 
improvement in supply is anticipated 
for some months to come. Some 
trade observers look 3 a - 

facilities to ease supply late in the 
WILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. first half, although stringency will 

continue for months beyond that 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS time. 

At present, there is a little better- 
ment in silicon sheets and enameling 





MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 
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LOFTUS MULTIPLE TOP-FIRED 
SOAKING PITS 


1. Maximum ingot charge 
per square foot of Pit area. 


2. Minimum building area 
required. 
3. No flame impingement 
on ingots. 


4. Burner and flue arrange- 
ment insures uniform tem- 
perature throughout the Pit. 





610 SMITHFIELD 





Designers and Builders 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


5. Recuperator Design pro- 
vides continuous supply of 
combustion air at uniform 
and high preheat. 


6. Low fuel cost per ton 
of ingots. 


7. Automatic control of 
temperature and atmos- 
phere. 


From One Furnace To a Complete Plant 


— 
aw 
ENGINEER N Giteeemenme 
a 
orfuralion Engineers, Consultants, Contractors 


8. Tight cover design. 

9. Efficient cover manipu- 
lation. 

10. Design provides cool 
cinder aisles, with clear ac- 
cess for ready removal of 
cinders. 

11. Low maintenance. 


12. QUALITY HEATING. 


A LOFTUS FURNACE FOR EVERY 
JOB IN THE STEEL MILL 


Your Inquiry Will Receive Prompt Attention 
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The most Versatile, Practical 
SHOP PRESS 







7” 


Beuinp the label — Rodgers “Sixty” 60 Ton 
Shop Press with power driven hydraulic pump—is a 
flexible, highly clcient production unit that will prove 
invaluable in taking care of those many miscellaneous 
time and labor consuming jobs. Powered with the 
Rodgers “D” pump and newly-designed four-way valve, 
it has all of the desirable features of a streamlined 
press for general shop use where pressures up to 
sixty tons are required. 

Outstanding features include: An 8” opening between 
columns permitting long work to be slid through either 
end of press without obstruction; ram and cylinder 
may be moved into various positions on the press 
without changing placement of work; bottom bolster 
can be raised or lowered easily with a hand crank; and 
V-blocks for innumerable uses in any position on 
the bolster. Power pumps are available with or without 
four-way valve—and in manual or solenoid control. 

The “Sixty” is but one of the Rodgers series. Standard 
shop presses are available in 100, 150 and 200 ton 
sizes, with 300 and 400 tons capacity presses made to 
order. All include the same proved Rodgers design 
and performance features. All are rugged, durable, 
flexible and versatile. 

There is a Rodgers Shop Press exactly suited to your 
needs in any tough service and maintenance work in 
pressing, squeezing and forcing. Prompt delivery 
on standard models. 


x 


Crowler-Trock Presses 


Send today for your copy 
of the “Rodgers Hydraulic 
Shop Presses” catalog. It 
gives complete descriptions, 
illustrations and _ specifica- 
tions of the various models. 
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Shop Presses 
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HYDRAULIC POWER EQUIPMENT 


you’ve ever seen 








Rodgers 150 ton Stationary 
Shop Press with hydraulic “D" 
pump and four-way valve 
arrangement, a4 


Rodgers 100 ton Stationary 
Shop Press with 4-speed, hand- 
operated hydraulic pump. 


“fl, 


Portable Presses 


7423 Watker St., St. Louis Park, Minneapolis 16, Minn, Power Pump Units 














stock, with some consumers promis- 
ing better shipments over the remain- 
der of this year and the first quarter 
of next year. However, there is no 
prospect of a balance between sup- 
ply and demand for a considerable 
time. Stainless sheets and certain 
specialties can be had for fairly near- 
by shipment within a period of two 
months in most cases. 

Chicago — While sheet and strip 
production is continuing at a record 
high rate, output fails to match de- 
mand or permit mills to make much 
of a dent in backlogs. Users appear 
convinced they will be unable to im- 
prove their receipts from mills this 
quarter or next, nevertheless, persist 
in pushing for more. In this district, 
overall output has been aided appre- 
ciably by one mill which is perform- 
ing conversion for customers able to 
acquire supplies of semifinished. 


Birmingham — While sheet deliv- 
eries are being maintained on a reg- 
ular schedule, the volume continues 
to fall far short of demand. The dis- 
trict’s biggest producer gives no in- 
dication of how much relief is ex- 
pected as a result of its conversion 
program, but some 130,000 tons an- 
nually probably will be added in cold- 
rolled sheets. September, 1948, is the 
tentative date for completion of the 
program. 

St. Louis — In contrast to hopes 
that seasonal factors might begin to 
ease pressure for sheets this month, 
demand continues unabated. It is on 
the increase from some types of man- 
ufacturers. Production and shipments 
are at a high steady pace and back- 
logs promise to be worked off by 
January or February. There has been 
a noticeable lull in steelmen’s plans- 
making the last two weeks pending 
congressional action on controls. Nu- 
merous scrap orders, for example, 
were held up for President Truman’s 
message. Granite City Steel Co. was 
to put a new cold reduction mill, 
doubling plant capacity, in operation 
Nov. 20, an addition which may ease 
pressure somewhat. The changeover 
will entail a 30-day shutdown of one 
reversing cold mill, the drive of which 
goes on the new tandem. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 140 


Pittsburgh — New inquiries for 
bridges, highway and housing con- 
struction work are holding up very 
well despite extended mill deliveries. 
However, some construction projects 
are being held up and new ones tem- 
porarily shelved, due to restricted 
reinforcing bar supply. More exten- 
sive use of heavy wire mesh in high- 
way construction is practiced where 
possible to offset dearth of reinforc- 
ing bars. Production continues un- 
der strict allocation, while monthly 
production quotas for first quarter 
have been slightly reduced by some 
interests in line with more realistic 
estimates of projected production. 

Seattle — Business on the books 
of reinforcing bar producers will sup- 
port capacity operations of plants to 
midyear, 1948. Two large public 
projects, the Anderson Ranch dam 
and the Columbia basin job, will in- 
volve large quantities of reinforcing, 
although producers hesitate to take 
en new jobs in view of current large 
backlogs. 
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Check us first... 







WAA constantly offers good, ready-built properties you can use 


Corporation executives . . . owners and 
operators of small businesses: Here’s the 
way to get your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker! Buying or 
leasing Government-owned facilities is a 
lot simpler than battling new-construction 
bottlenecks and shortages. 

Hundreds of good, usable, strategically- 
located properties are available for you to 
bid on now. Big, complete plants or small- 
space units; from coast to coast and border 
to border. One or more of these may ex- 
actly suit your requirements or be easily 
and economically adaptable to your needs. 

Check and consider the advantageous 


features of the plants and facilities listed in 
the new Plantfinder. Keep your eye on 
advertisements appearing frequently in 
newspapers and magazines—offering spe- 
cific properties in detail. Write, phone or 
call at your nearest Regional Office for 
engineering reports or further details— 
or to arrange for your personal inspection 
—of any property that you could use. 

Yes, the Real Property available through 
War Assets is a “bet” that you shouldn’t 
overlook. Check us first—find out whether 
what you want is already built and up for 
sale or lease at timesaving, moneysaving 
advantages to you. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





ROOM 307—425 SECOND STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. wy 


Regional Offices: Atlanta ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Denver 


Detroit « Grand Prairie, Texas «¢ Helena « Houston 
Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Minneapolis « Nashville 


Jacksonville ¢ Kansas City, Missouri e Little Rock 


e New Orleans «© New York ¢ Omaha ¢ Philadelphia 


Portland « Richmond « St. Louis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio « San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Spokane e Tulsa 


November 24, 1947 


FOR LAND 
FOR PLANTS 
FOR EQUIPMENT 





NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 
able properties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
—jndexed, cross-indexed for 
your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the address 
listed below, on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 
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GLASS HARDNESS. 


that meaus 


LONGER WEAR 
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@ All Horsburgh & Scott ground thread worms 
have glass-hard thread surfaces, guaranteeing long 
life and high efficiency. This is only one of seven 
outstanding features of the Horsburgh & Scott 


Worms and Worm Gears. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


= 
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Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 141 


Boston — District fabricating 
shops have fairly good stocks of plain 
material in some instances, but all 
are short of some sizes. A few small 
shops are operating with little or no 
quota. In this category are fabri- 
cators who shopped around for ton- 
nage during the base peiod without 
establishing definite mill connections. 
This policy is now proving costly. Re- 
vised steel schedules for the new car 
building program indicate there will 
be no reduction in structural steel 
allotments and they may be slightly 
heavier. Inquiry for fabricated work 
is light but some is coming out for 
steel wanted as far ahead. as 1949. 


Philadelphia — Possibility of new 
government controls on steel has 
stimulated activity of architects and 
building engineers. Plans for various 
projects are being speeded up on the 
chance that such controls may be ap- 
plied eventually. However, this de- 
velopment has found little reflection 
in this district yet in either new in- 
quiries or orders. Actually, the trade 
in general doubts that such controls 
will materialize. 

Chicago — Inquiries for fabricated 
structural steel are becoming less nu- 
merous. Overall steel shortage and 
long delay in getting deliveries after 
orders are booked, plus exceedingly 
high construction costs, are the prin- 
cipal factors in holding down new 
inquiry. Most fabricating shops have 
enough tonnage booked to carry them 
through first half of 1948. At the 
present rate of steel deliveries, there 
is no assurance that shop schedules 
can be maintained. 

Seattle — Fabricators report the 
steel supply situation is more acute, 
both allocations and deliveries being 
most unsatisfactory. These condi- 
tions restrict bidding for new busi- 
ness. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Reduction in use of 
tin plate in the packaging of coffee, 
beer, pet foods and of non-food ma- 
terials soon is expected to become ef- 
fective to conserve pig tin stocks. On 
Oct. 31 last, stocks of pig tin held 
by the Office of Metals Reserve 
amounted to 21,309 tons, an increase 
of 4953 during the month. However, 
resumption of tin production in the 
Far East areas has not been stepped 
up as rapidly as anticipated, while 
continued large consumption of tin 
has made it impossible to accumulate 
stocks in this country. It is not yet 
known to what extent use of tin plate 
for packaging purposes mentioned 
above will be restricted. Continued 
shortage of tin is expected to accentu- 
ate the present trend toward electro- 
lytic. However, electrolytic lines have 
been operating at capacity and new 
lines now under construction are not 
expected to be completed until late in 
1948. Some trade authorities antici- 
pate record tin plate demand for 
months to come, a situation which has 
been accentuated by the Marshall 
Plan. Quarterly tin plate export quo- 
tas this year and for initial period 
in 1948 were screened down to less 
than half the requested urvent re- 
quirements of foreign nations. 
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Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 143 


Chicago — Operating under reduced 
quotas of steel from mills, but faced 
with consumer demand stronger than 
it has been at any time this year, 
warehouses continue to further de- 
plete their stocks. The picture for 
first quarter, 1948, is no brighter and 
consumers are being so informed. 
Shortages of steel are most critical 
in the flat-rolled products, although 
carbon bars, plates and light struc- 
turals also are in short supply. Steel 
users occasionally attempt to con- 
solidate their requirements to make 
mill size orders, but even though this 
is accomplished mills have no room 
for new accounts. 

Philadelphia — Warehouse demand 
has been well sustained so far this 
month. One leading jobber reports 
that since July there has been a vari- 
ation of only a few hundred pounds 
in monthly totals and that sales vol- 
ume so far this month has shown 
practically no change. November 
sales likely will show some decline 
from October for most, however. 

Pittsburgh — Steel distributors an- 
ticipate little improvement in mill 
shipments of steel items for months 
to come, in some instances a moder- 
ate reduction is indicated due to blast 
furnace relining programs at mill 
sources. Indicated receipts from mills 
this quarter are expected to record 
little change from third period. While 
warehouse mill quotas this period 
were reduced, the difference is to be 
made up with at least partial ship- 
ment of carryover tonnage from pre- 
ceding months. Despite constant 
heavy pressure for steel from ware- 
house stocks and irregular shipments 
of orders on mill books, most distrib- 
utors state overall inventories have 
fluctuated within a narrow range dur- 
ing the past few months. 

Cleveland—Warehouses see no near- 
term improvement in the supply of 
light-gage, flat-rolled carbon products 
in view of the necessity for steel 
mills to cut down early 1948 allot- 
ments in order to make deliveries on 
orders carried over from 1947. Hot- 
rolled carbon bars, particularly in 
the smaller sizes, remain in short 
supply. However, cold-finished bars 
are easier, although the small sizes 
and flats are not in quite as good 
supply as the larger sizes. Supply 
of most alloy products is in balance 
with demand. 

Cincinnati—With prospect of smal- 
ler mill shipments, district warehouses 
foresee a shrinkage in sales volume 
for the last two months of the year, 
in spite of the overall demand. Most 
jobbers have not been advised of 
first quarter mill quotas, actual de- 
liveries depending on policies toward 
carryover in sheets, plates, structurals 
and other scarce items. 

Seattle — Jobbers have noted no 
decrease in volume since price lists 
were increased an average of 15 per 
cent in line with higher freight rates. 
The market is regarded as healthy 
with a strong demand for all items. 
Buyers who usually purchase in car- 
lots are now placing their business 
with wholesale houses. Partial blame 
for existing shortages is laid to heavy 
buying for public works, government 
agencies in some instances laying in 
stocks long before they are needed, 
thus upsetting the flow of supplies. 
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SPEED PRODUCTION WITH THE 


ECONOMICAL BURT MONOVENT 


This highly efficient ventilator may be installed on any type roof to 
exhaust heat, smoke and fumes the entire length of the building. Its 
simplicity and heavy construction assure extremely long, trouble-free 
life with practically no maintenance expense. The Burt Monovent may be 
the solution to your ventilating problems. Write Burt—now—for further 
details. 
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TYPICAL MOUNTING FOR PITCH ROOF. Show- MOUNTING FOR CURB ROOF. Showing Damper 


ing Damper closed and Operator Control. open with Rack and Pinion Operators. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS AND DATA SHEETS 


The BURT MFG. Co. 


905 S. High Street Akron 11, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 142 


New York — District foundry melt 
is on a lower daily basis this month 
than in October, reflecting further 
shrinking in the movement of pig 
iron. In most cases, where foundries 
are able to sustain output, it is due 
primarily to ability to obtain suffi- 
cient amount of scrap and the judi- 
cious use of ferroalloys for sweeten- 
ing purposes. Coke is not the prob- 
lem here that it was early in the fall, 
except as it is indirectly reflected in 
the production of pig iron. Blast fur- 
naces at Buffalo serving this district 
complain particularly of their ina- 
bility to get production up to capacity 
because of shortage of coke. How- 


ever, most foundries in the local dis- 
trict have been able to build up coke 
supplies to some extent, due partly 
to suspension of blast furnace pro- 
duction at one eastern Pennsylvania 
unit. This is the furnace at Swede- 
land, Pa., which has been down since 
Oct. 1, and should get back into op- 
eration early in December. 


Boston—Beyond the 15,000 tons a 
month from the Everett furnace, New 
England pig iron consumers look for 
little additional tonnage from other 
units within the next 60 days. Several 


producers normally selling some ton-* 


nage in this area are down and one 
producer has returned orders. Most 
steelworks are melting a heavier ra- 
tio of iron to scrap, but this is the 
reverse of the foundry situation here. 























accomplished through oil 





The Brosius Tongs Charger shown in the above illustration, 
handles ingots and serves a heating furnace and mill. Instead 
of using the usual tongs, the machine is provided with a sliding 
jaw so that the ingot may be picked up lengthwise, thus per- 
mitting the ingots to be placed closer together in the furnace. 

The machine is traveled over the floor by means of an 
electric motor, while all other motions, including steering, are 


cylinders actuated through a 
machine mounted, motor driven oil pump. 


Write for Your Copy of Our NEW General Catalog 


Edger E. BROSIUS Company Inc. 


Designers & Manufacturers of Special Equipment for Blast Furnaces & Steel Mills 


SHARPSBURG, Pittsburgh (15) PENNSYLVANIA 
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Although the supply of iron is limited, 
melters of foundry grades with the 
Mystic esupply steady are better off 
than many users in other districts. 
The Everett furnace is refusing to sell 
outside New England. 

Philadelphia — Pig iron trade is 
still awaiting definite word with re- 
spect to housing allocations after the 
turn of the year. Should the govern- 
ment program, with its attending sub- 
sidy, be dropped furnaces may ad- 
vance their prices. Some trade lead- 
ers believe that even though the pres- 
ent program is terminated as of the 
end of 1947, housing requirements 
will stand high on the list of pig iron 
producers’ allotments. 

Buffalo—Further tightness gripped 
the pig iron market last week with 
many foundries in outlying districts 
urgently appealing for iron. Melting 
operations have been slashed drastic- 
ally. Producers, however, are unable 
to promise immediate relief. Ship- 
ments to New England consumers are 
virtually nil, and present schedules 
call for no improvement in deliveries 
to Eastern melters. Heating equip- 
ment casters are calling for heavier 
tonnages as a result of the building 
boom. The movement of iron, in 
some instances, is being delayed by 
the railroad car situation. Producers 
are dependent on the coal movement 
for cars. One leading seller reported 
no cars were available on two con- 
secutive days while the supply on 
following days was ample. 

Chicago — All foundries are con- 
fronted with the continuous problem 
of getting enough pig iron to main- 
tain melting operations. Not enough 
iron is available to operate at full ca- 
pacity, even by stretching supplies 
as far as possible with maximum use 
of scrap which also is short. Mean- 
while, little progress can be made in 
working down the very large order 
backlogs for castings. Blast furnace 
activity here holds at 41 of 42 stacks 
blowing, but bulk of the output is hot 
metal for steelmaking. Short supply 
of steelmaking scrap dims all hope of 
more merchant iron for the present. 

Cincinnati—Foundry operators are 
being hard pressed to maintain the 
melt at recent levels because of the 
pinch in pig iron. Furnace allot- 
ments are unchanged, but an oc- 
casional lag in shipping cuts into 
scheduled operations. The shortage 
of iron is reflected in urgent calls for 
scrap as shutdowns threaten. 

St. Louis — Flow of pig iron here 
continues stable, with melters in no 
distress, but unable to expand opera- 
tions. Since the movement of Colo- 
rado iron ceased several months ago, 
St. Louis has been largely restricted 
to Birmingham for outside supplies. 
This represents 40 to 50 per cent of 
the tonnage, the rest coming from 
the local Koppers’ stacks, which have 
held steady at their 1000-ton daily 
capacity for several months. Occa- 
sionally iron pinches felt by foundry 
are reflected in the market for cast 
serap. 

Seattle — Although foundry opera- 
tions have slowed in recent weeks, 
the scarcity of pig iron and the high- 
er price for steel scrap at mills have 
accentuated the cast iron shortage 
resulting in cast scrap rise. The 
increase is expected to cover the cost 
of separating cast iron and _ steel 
scrap. Under the higher level paid 
by mills, dealers have been shipping 
both grades to rolling plants. 
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Scrap.... 


Scrap Prices, Page 146 


Los Angeles—The critical shortage 
of scrap is traceable not to actual lack 
of material, but to the lack of means 
of forcing supplies into consuming 
channels. Such was the consensus 
last week at an informal meeting 
between independent scrap dealers 
here. Discussion centered about the 
following points: 

Of the hundreds of millions of tons 
of scrap within the nation somewhere 
between 200 and 300 million tons re- 
pose on farms. A similar amount is 
in the hands of domestic industry. 
About half the latter tonnage is in 
direct control of the government. 

Tentative approaches made to 4-H 
clubs of farm youngsters already has 
proved the feasibility of launching a 
national campaign for farm scrap col- 
lection. In one town in southern Cali- 
fornia, more than $4000 worth of 
scrap (bought at about half price) 
was collected by a single 4-H club 
over a period of a few weeks. 

Obstacles to scrap collections in 
rural districts are: The average farm- 
er has more cash than ever before 
in history and, hence, is not pressed 
to sell obsolete machinery; equip- 
ment long since “charged off’ is be- 
ing held because of widespread feel- 
ing that new machines will become 
progressively hard to get. 

The industrial scrap picture is an 
economic parallel to that of the farms, 
the dealers said. ‘In all large indus- 
tries there are countless warehouses 
or at least storerooms containing 
piles of obsolete or partially worn- 
out machinery,” one dealer said. “As 
among farmers, there is a definite 
urge by owners to ‘hang on’ to this 
material, due in part to a belief that 
because of overseas shipments and 
other causes, all of which tend to 
keep new machinery scarce and prices 
high, the safest course is to retain 
anything and everything that might 
now or in the future have the slight- 
est use value.” 

Dealers disagreed on the actual im- 
portance of the government as a 
source of scrap. 

Pittsburgh — The normal price dif- 
ferential of $1 for railroad heavy 
melting steel scrap over similar in- 
dustrial grades appears to have fi- 
nally been established last week with 
award of Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
tonnage at $41, delivered to con- 
sumers’ plants here, including 50- 
cent brokerage commission. With 
brokers bidding $42.50 to meet old 
commitments on $43 orders, most of 
which commitments’ expired last 
week, no real test of steel consumers’ 
efforts to stabilize the market at 
$40 for open hearth grades is prob- 
able. New buying at that price last 
week was entirely lacking. Mills con- 
tinue to report encouraging volume 
of incoming scrap shipments. While 
there is some indication scrap dealers 
are not too enthusiastic to continue in- 
tensive collection and segregation 
efforts with yearend approaching, 
due to tax considerations, it would 
seem logical that no unnecessary 
risks will be taken on possibility of 
losing contact with scrap sources. 

Philadelphia—Pending further test, 
the market on major steelmaking 
scrap grades was unchanged last week 
at $42 to $43, delivered. One leading 
eastern producer is offering a maxi- 
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mum of $38.50 and is receiving some 
tonnage. However, scrap supplies are 
short throughout the district and 
some small business has been done 
recently at actually higher than pres- 
ently quoted prices. Substantially 
more tonnage would have been placed 
at that figure had sellers been dis- 
posed to accept the tonnage. The 
situation is confusing and the results 
of the present period of test are being 
awaited with keen interest by the 
trade in general. 

Meanwhile, machine shop turnings 
and mixed borings and turnings are 
higher at $34 to $3460 and short 
shovel turnings at $35 to $36. Cast 
iron grades also are showing strength 
with charging box and heavy break- 
able cast higher at $49 to $50 and 


No. 1 wheels at $51 to $52. 

New York — Scrap dealers’ buying 
prices on major steelmaking grades 
are unchanged at $39, fob shipping 
point, pending test of the market by 
large consumers shortly. Meanwhile, 
virtually all steel scrap tonnage is 
moving against old contracts. 

Cleveland—Scrap dealers and scrap 
consumers were wondering last week 
which would make the first move 
after expiration at the end of the 
week of high-priced contracts. Big 
consumers have been refusing to pay 
more than $39.50, Cleveland, for new 
orders of No. 1 heavy melting steel, 
and of course this kept them prac- 
tically out of the market, for brokers 
were having to pay $42.50 to $44.00 
for local scrap and up to $47 for re- 
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GEARED to the Floor 


With INLAND 
4-WAY 
FLOOR PLATE 


The angular projections on this safety 
steel flooring grip foot or wheel like 
a gear tooth, greatly reducing the 
hazard of slipping or falling. Liquids 
drain off easly, and it is easy to sweep 
and keep clean. It is convenient to 
cut, form, or weld, and lasts for years 
and years. Stocked by leading steel 
distributors. 





INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois * Sales Offices: Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
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FOR THE UTMOST IN 


RUST PREVENTION 
HOT-DIP GALVANIZE! 











Evidence from the Bottom 


of San Francisco Bay... 


Submerged in San Francisco 
Bay's corroding salt water 
for more than 43 years, this 
Hot-Dip Galvanized pipe, 
brought to the surface, was 
free from rust and corrosion 
and still serviceable. 


Metal sealed in protective 
zinc cannot rust. The most 
modern method of bonding 
molten zinc to metal is avail- 
able to you through any 
member of the American 
Hot Dip Galvanizers Asso- 


ciation. 


Each member, with access 
to the cumulative experi- 
ence of the Association's 
entire membership, with the 
latest in equipment, the best 
of workmanship and ma- 
terials, is prepared to give 
you the utmost value in rust 
prevention. 


For membership roster, write 
the Secretary, American Hot 
Dip Galvanizers Association, 
First National Bank Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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mote material to fill old orders rang- 
ing from $43 to $49.50. One steel 
company reported making good prog- 
ress in obtaining additional indus- 
trial scrap from its customers. So 
great is the need for scrap that every 
avenue is being searched for material, 
one steel company, for instance, find- 
ing 200 tons of heavy scrap resting at 
one of its limestone quarries. Hope- 
ful that a considerable amount can be 
turned up through additional effort, 
one organization is preparing to take 
the unusual step of directing nation- 
ally to purchasing agents a maga- 
zine advertisement urging them to 
help solve their steel purchasing 
problems by moving promptly all 
scrap they can find in their plants. 

With steel companies getting an in- 
creasing amount of scrap back from 
their customers the volume going 
into the open market is shrinking, 
thus leaving less for foundries and 
electric furnace operators. This sup- 
ply decline is accompanied by rising 
prices in the foundry grades. 

Chicago—Indications appeared last 
week that mills may meet with suc- 
cess in holding the price of heavy 
melting steel scrap to the $39 per ton 
delivered price offered for the past 
month. While this figure has not at- 
tracted much tonnage during the 
period when brokers were filling old 
orders at $43, industrial producers 
of scrap are beginning to release 
supplies in recognition of a $39 mar- 
ket. Deliveries of scrap against $43 
orders ended Nov. 22 with mills can- 
celing undelivered tonnage. 


Buffalo—Scrap dealers show no im- 
mediate concern over the continued 
price deadlock. Mills are sticking to 
their $39.25 bid, $20 above the OPA 
price, for No. 2 heavy melting. Deal- 
ers so far have shown no desire to 
accept business at ‘this figure, ex- 
plaining that $40 is being paid by 
brokers to cover old orders. The 
stalemate may be extended, since 
some dealers may prefer to carry 
over present receipts into 1948 be- 
cause of their tax situation. 

Cincinnati — Scrap market was 
without test last week while mills 
held bids on heavy melting steel to 
$39.50. Brokers and dealers are wait- 
ing developments, meanwhile ship- 
ping against old orders. Isolated in- 
stances of considerably higher bids 
on railroad specialties and on cast 
scrap provide added proof, if it is 
needed, that demand is “explosive.” 

Detroit—Although turnings are a 
little weaker, the relapse is not suf- 
ficient to justify downward adjust- 
ment of the current price. Balance 
of the market is marking time, but 
this week mill policy pricewise will 
determine which way the market will 
go. Ingot conversion deals being en- 
gineered by a number of the auto- 
mobile companies are placing terrific 
pressure on low-phosphorous electric 
furnace scrap, and fancy premiums 
are the rule, although the quoted 
price is $41 top. Sales as high as 
$50 have been reported. 

Birmingham — Conflicting reports 
are heard as to success of pressure 
from the largest steel interests to 
keep scrap at the $35 level for heavy 
melting steel. At least one company 
refuses to pay more. Sales to others 
at up to $40 are periodically made. 

St. Louis — Scrap market here 
was relatively inactive last week as 
big consumers awaited the President’s 
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message to Congress and some indi- 
cation of the possibility of renewed 
federal steel allocations. Brokers ex- 
pect prices to hold firm at least until 
the last week of the month. Most 
old orders at the $43 local peak for 
heavy melting steel have been can- 
celed or have expired. If steel is al- 
located by Washington, mills believe 
adequate scrap will be assigned them 
and that prices probably will soften. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Decision of railroad 
carbuilders to “spell-out’” steel re- 
quirements as to types of sections, 
etc., to meet the 10,000 freight car 
monthly construction program, is ex- 
pected to make possible relatively 
prompt achievement of that. goal. 
However, some consideration is being 
given to increasing the carbuilding 
program to 14,000 units monthly, al- 
though the adequacy of steel supply 
to meet this goal is seriously ques- 
tioned. A meeting was scheduled late 
last week to decide this matter. As 
of Nov. 1, there were 125,000 domes- 
tic freight cars on order; and, as the 
construction program now stands, the 
carbuilders are scheduled to assem- 
ble 8000 cars monthly; railroad car 
shops, 2000 units. 

October freight car output of 8364 
units was best recorded to date this 
year, but industry observers predict 
monthly assemblies should top 10,000 
units early next year. Under pro- 
posed steel distribution pattern to 
railroad car builders the problem of 
having balanced inventories of neces- 
sary component sections is expected 
to be achieved. Output of wheels and 
axles is said to be in balance with 
current requirements, although some 
sellers indicate they will have mod- 
erate carryover tonnage at yearend; 
the same situation is true for rails. 


Metallurgical Coke... 
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Pittsburgh — While overall coke 
supply is not expected to be a retard- 
ing production factor this winter, 
there is growing concern as to quan- 
tity of desired quality for metaJur- 
gical purposes. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. have large by-product coke 
expansion programs under way for 
blast furnace use, while another in- 
terest recently placed a new battery 
in operation. Pressure for shipment 
of beehive foundry coke has eased 
somewhat. Apparently foundry op- 
erations are limited more by acute 
shortage of pig iron. 

Domestic Coke Corp., Fairmont, 
W. Va., recently advanced foundry 
oven coke 50 cents a ton to $16.25, 
ovens at Fairmont. This makes the 
Pittsburgh delivered price $18.21 per 
ton. 


Semifinished Steel... 
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Cleveland — Reflecting recent in- 
creases in prices of ferroalloys, a re- 
vision in size extras in one range of 
hot-rolled alloy blooms, billets and 
slabs has been made by Republic 
Steel Corp., effective Nov. 17. 
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Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — For the month of 
September output of iron and steel 
in Canada showed little change from 
the month immediately preceding, 
but was more than three times great- 
er than for September, 1946, when 
production was sharply curbed as a 
result of the strike at the three ma- 
jor steel plants of the Dominion. 


Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in September totaled 234,188 
net tons, which was 79.2 per cent of 
total capacity, against 233,754 tons 
in August, when the rate was 79 per 
cent, and compares with 76,564 tons 
in September last year. Production 
for the month under review included 
225,457 tons of steel ingots and 8731 
tons of steel castings. Steel furnace 
charges in the month included 121,- 
967 tons of pig iron, 71,536 tons of 
scrap of consumers’ own make and 
60,373 tons of purchased scrap. 

In the first nine months this year, 
production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings totaled 2,183,564 net tons, which 
compares with 1,750,846 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946 and 
with 2,248,215 tons in 1945. 

Production of pig iron for Septem- 
ber amounted to 169,630 net tons, or 
74.1 per cent of capacity, against 
166,878 tons, or 72.9 per cent, for 
August and compares with 45,078 
tons in September, 1946. September’s 
output included 136,678 tons of basic 
iron, with 125,637 tons for further 
use of producing firms and 11,041 tons 
for sale; 20,161 tons of foundry iron 
of which 393 tons were for further 
use and 19,769 tons for sale and 12,- 
791 tons of malleable iron, all for 
sale. 

During September 12 furnaces re- 
mained in blast out of 14 stacks in 
Canada, and blast furnace charges 
included 313,965 tons of iron ore, 
17,118 tons of mill cinder, scale and 
sinter, etc., and 5738 tons of scrap. 

For the nine months ending with 
September, production of pig iron to- 
taled 1,466,814 net tons, compared 
with 1,032,067 tons in the 1946 period 
and with 1,367,389 tons in 19465. 

Ferroalloys produced in Septem- 
ber amounted to 11,152 net tons com- 
pared with 11,398 tons in August and 
6164 tons in September last year. For 
September, output included ferrosili- 
con, silicomanganese, ferromanga- 
nese, ferrochrome, Chrom-x and fer- 
rophosphorus. 

For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, production of ferro- 
alloys totaled 112,702 tons as com- 
pared with 87,411 tons in the 1946 
period and with 143,607 tons in 1945. 


U. S. Tariffs Lowered on 
60 Per Cent of Trade 


(Continued from Page 55) 


been reduced to 15 per cent. Rates 
on telephone, diagnostic and thera- 
peutic apparatus (except X-ray), 
switchgear, fans and blowers were re- 
duced from 35 per cent to 17% per 
cent. The rate on washing machines 
and telegraph apparatus was bound 
at 17% per cent; the duty on X-ray 
apparatus and electric ranges was re- 
duced from 17% to 10 per cent. The 
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PUNCHES—DIES ¢ RIVET SETS 
COMPRESSION RIVETER DIES ¢ CHISEL BLANKS 
Made from high-grade alloy tool steels properly 


heat-treated, of uniform high quality—may be pur- 
chased with complete confidence for maximum service. 


SINCE 1903 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 46 


Geo. F. MarcuHant Company 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 












Easily rolled to any part of your plant, these 3 
cu. yd. tilt type bodies speed production and cut 
handling costs on raw materials, finished prod- 
ucts or waste. Any number of these or other 
type bodies can be handled, from your loading 
platform, by one Dempster-Dumpster truck hoist- 
ing unit. As shown here, loaded bodies are 
rolled to loading points, picked up, hauled, 
dumped and returned . . . a continuous cycle 
of operation. Standard or special bodies in 1!'/2 
to 10 cu. yd. capacity are built to handle any 


type of material. Cost of installing is surpris- 








ingly low. Write for catalog 247 today. 
, Geteere 
ay , = UMPSTE 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 5117 Springdale, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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E. J. GRAHAM, SR, 
D. A. Stuart 
Oil Co. 
Representative 





- 


“Stuart's SOLVOL* was put in ona 
trial basis for use in Cincinnati Milling 
Machines on high carbon alloy steel. 
High speed alloy cutters were used and 
it was found that SOLVOL* increased 
the cutter life three to four times of 
what they had been getting. 

“This customer is well pleased with 
SOLVOL* and will continue to use it 
in the future on these machines.” 














“SOLVOL 


The SUPER Soluble Liquid Cutting Compound 


When conventional soluble prod- 
ucts fall just short of giving the de- 
sired results, and yet conditions of 
the job seem to call for an emulsion, 
then the use of Solvol, Stuart's super 
soluble, is indicated. Solvol is more 
than just a high grade emulsifiable 
cutting fluid. It is a unique product 
incorporating extra lubricating 
qualities which enable it to perform 
metal cutting jobs beyond the scope 
of other soluble products. It is a 
stable, homogeneous compound 
which mixes readily with water to 
form an emulsion rich in cutting 
quality. GQ The aren report 
above is typical, you can’t beat the 
right Stuart oil correctly applied to 
the job. Let a trained Stuart repre- 
sentative help you to improve pro- 
duction and quality. SOLVOL 
literature on request. 





STUART sermdce goes 
with every barrel 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


(Jil co. 








p.A. Stuart 


2735% SOUTH TROY STREET, CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
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rate on a large class of machines 
which are dutiable in paragraph 353 
only because they contain some more 
or less minor electrical feature was 
reduced from 27% to 15 per cent, to 
conform to a like reduction on the 
basic machines provided for else- 
where. 

Metalworking Machinery—Par. 372 
(Tariff Act of 1930) — This group 
covers practically all machinery used 
in producing any semifinished mater- 
ials, articles, or machines made of 
metal. 

All of these machines, with three 
exceptions, were dutiable at 30 per 
cent under the act of 1930. This 
rate was reduced in the new agree- 
ment to 15 per cent. The exceptions 
are: (1) Gear-cutting or hobbing ma- 
chines; (2) punches, shear, or bar 
cutters, the duty of which has now 
been reduced from 40 to 20 per cent; 
and (3) jig borers, the duty on which 
remains at the 15 per cent rate es- 
tablished in the agreement with 
Switzerland in 1936. 


Textile Machinery—Par. 372 (Tar- 
iff Act of 1930)—-The new rates 
range from 10 per cent to 40 per 
cent ad valorem, compared with the 
previous rates of 20 to 40 per cent. 

The second most important group 
of textile equipment imported in 1946 
was circular knitting machines and 
flat knitting machines. In this group 
the rate of duty on circular machines 
was reduced from 20 per cent to 15 
per cent. 

Bicycles—Par. 371 (Tariff Act of 
1930).—The rates of duty on bicycles 
having wheels not over 19 in. in dia- 
meter were bound at $1.25 each but 
not less than 15 per cent nor more 
than 30 per cent ad valorem. On 
bicycles having wheels over 19 but 
not over 25 in. the rate of $2 each 
but not less than 15 per cent nor 
more than 30 per cent was bound. 
The rate on bicycles having wheels 
over 25 in. in diameter was bound at 
$2.50 each but not less than 15 per 
cent nor more than 30 per cent ex- 
cept in the case of those weighing 
less than 36 Ib complete without ac- 
cessories and not designed for use 
with tires having a cross sectional 
diameter exceeding 15, inches on 
which the nate was reduced to $1.25 
each but not less than 7% per cent 
nor more than 15 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Diamond Dies — Par. 214 (Tariff 
Act of 1930). Rate of duty has been 
reduced from 30 per cent to 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Graphite, Crystalline Flake—Par. 
213 (Tariff Act of 1930). Rate on 
this material, used in the manufac- 
ture of metallurgical crucibles and 
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other refractory products, has been 
reduced from 30 per cent and a min- 
imum of 0.825 cents per lb and a 
maximum of 1.65 cents per lb to 15 
per cent, with a minimum of 0.4125 
and a maximum of 0.825 cents per Ib. 

Mica, Unmanufactured—Par. 208 
(Tariff Act of 1930). Duty on mica 
valued at not more than 15 cents a 
lb is bound at 4 cents a lb. Mica 
valued at more than 15 cents a lb is 
reduced from 4 cents a lb and 25 per 
cent ad valorem to 2 cents a lb and 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

The above listing of items was 
taken from the preliminary summary 
of the trade agreements. However, 
a number of metals and alloys, im- 
portant in the metal industries, are 
not included in this summary but 
are listed in the four-volume work, 
“General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade.” Among such items are: 

Nickel and nickel alloys in pigs 
or ingots, shot, cathodes, rate of duty 
is 14c per pound, reduction of 50%. 
Nickel in bars, rods, wire, tubes, etc., 
rate of duty is 12%c ad val. 

Cadmium, duty reduced from 744c 
to 334c per pound. 

Antimony metal, reduced from 2c 
to 1c per pound. 

Ferromanganese 1 - 4% C - 15/16c 
per pound - contained Mn; 4% or 
more C 11/16c per pound. 

Cerium—$1 per pound. 

Scrap iron and steel—3744c per 
ton (formerly 75c but temporarily 
suspended by Congress). 

Ferrotungsten—42c per pound con- 
tained W. 

Ferrosilicon: Containing 8% or 
more Si and less than 30%—lc per 
lb; containing 30% or more of Si and 
less than 60% —11éc per 1b.; contain- 
ing 60% or more of Si and less than 
80%—2c per lb; containing 80% or 
more of Si and less than 90%—2'%c 
per lb; containing 90% or more of 
Si and less than 100%—4c per Ib. 

Ferrochrome containing 3% or 
more of carbon—%¢c per Ib. 

Chrome metal or chromium meta) 
—25% ad val. 

Ferrotitanium, ferrovanadium, and 
ferrouranium—12%4% ad val. 

Columbium or niobium, tantalum, 
alloys or one of these metals with the 
other, and alloys of columbium or 
niobium, or tantalum, or both, with 
one or more of the metals barium, 
boron, uranium, vanadium, or zircon- 


_ium 12%% ad val. 


All alloys used in the manufacture 
of steel or iron, not specially provided 
for—121%4% ad val. 

Zine ores, %4c per lb; zinc blocks, 
slabs, %c per lb; zinc sheets, 1c per 
lb; old zine, 34¢ per Ib. 

Lead pigments: litharge, 244c per 
lb; orange mineral, 2c per lb; red 
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lead, 1%c per ib; white lead, 2.1c per 
Ib. 

Zinc oxide, less than 25% Pb, 3/5c 
per lb; lithopone less than 30% Zn §S, 
Yc per lb; lithopone, 30% or more 
ZnS, %c and 74% ad val. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4015 tons, steel sheet piling, U. S. Engineer, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

1000 tons plus, pulp plant, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Springfield, Oreg., to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle. 

750 tons, city hall, Lynn, Mass., to Grossier 
& Shlager Iron Works, Somerville, Mass.; 
John Bowen Co., Boston, general contractor. 


400 tons, machinery building, St. Regis Paper 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle. 


357 tons, bridge, FAS 02-3, Marquette county, 
Wis., for State Highway Department, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; L. G. 
Arnold Inc., Eau Claire, Wis., contractor. 

350 tons, General Aniline & Film Corp., 
Grasselli, N. J., through United Engineers 
and Constructors, Philadelphia, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, addition, weldment shop, Avery & 
Saul Co., Boston, to A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

250 tons, small state bridges, New Hampshire; 
150 tons to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and 100 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


200 tons, substation, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., Martinsville, Ind., to Pan- 
American Bridge Co., New Castle, Ind. 

165 tons, bridge, V-030-2-19, Rock county, 
Wis., for State Highway Department, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; La- 
Crosse Dredging Co., Chicago, contractor. 

142 tons, bridge, Sec. DX-SF, Nilwood, 
Macoupin county, Ill., for State Highway 
Division, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

140 tons, bridge, Sec. 11F, Elkville, Jackson 
county, Ill:, for State Highway Division, to 
Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 

120 tons, building for Alaska Railroad, An- 
chorage, Alaska, to Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seattle. 

100 tons, bridge, S-0601-S, Trempealeau 
county, Wis., for State Highway Depart- 
ment, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; L. G. Arnold Inc., Eau Claire, Wis., 
contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


4185 tons, superstructure, state bridge, Roslyn, 
Long Island, American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low bidder. 

4000 tons, veterans hospital, U. S. Veterans 
Bureau, Omaha; bids to U. S. Engineer 
Office, Omaha; bids Jan. 5. 

2000 tons, manufacturing buildings in Cal- 
ifornia for Du Pont interests, Wilmington, 
Del. 

1800 tons, Du Pont Circle underpass, Wash- 
ington; John McShain, Philadelphia, gen- 
eral contractor. 

750 tons, power house, Hartford, Conn.; Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, en- 
gineer-contractor. 

700 tons, elementary and high school, Board 
of Education, Chicago; American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, sole bidder; bids Oct. 31. 

650 tons, building, cranes, gates and hoists, 
Anderson Ranch dam, Idaho; bids to Den- 
ver in near future. 

600 tons, new plant, Vandercook & Sons, 
Chicago; Johnson & Johnson, Chicago, en- 
gineers; bids Dec. 1. 

450 tons, laboratory, Gulf Oil Corp., Harmar- 
ville, Pa.; bids recently closed. 

225 tons, laboratory, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

175 tons, plain shapes, state bridge work, 
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AS 
SIMPLE 
AS 
A-B-C 


Gerrard Galvan- 
ized Round Steel 
Strapping is Rein- 
forcement SIMPLI- 
an integral part of the strapping itself. 


Straps. 


we can prove it. 


GERRARD 


4745 SOUTH RICHMOND ST. 





Bundles of electrical steel sheets each reinforced by 5 #8 Gauge 
Gerrard galvanized steel straps for shipment to the Argentine. 


CITY. Gerrard Round Steel Strapping is its own reinforcement, the Gerrard Tie being 
There are no seals and no crimping to fool 


with, thus bringing strapping labor to a mere tensioning and twisting of the Gerrard 


The Gerrard Method is used throughout the country on all types of carloading stowage, 
on wood boxes of heavy metal parts, on bundles of lead and aluminum pigs, on export 
tinplate, sheets and miscellaneous steel bundles. 
Gerrard Strapping’s ability to withstand transportation shocks is due to its ductility and 
its high tensile strength, and it ‘DELIVERS THE GOODS.” 


It costs 30% to 55% less than any other metal reinforcement on the market and 


Write for our free BLUE BOOK of PACKAGING, and the RED BOOK of CARLOAD 
STOWAGE and note that Gerrard engineers are available at no obligation to you. 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


(formerly The Gerrard Company Inc.) 





Just as it is simple, so is it universal. 


CHICAGO 











WELDIT 








GASAVER 








With Weldit Gasaver installed the oper- 
ator simply hangs his torch on the handy 
lever rod of the Gasaver. The weight of 
the torch pulls the lever rod down, clos- 
ing the valves of the Gasaver, thus shut- 
ting off both gas and oxygen intake lines. 
The usual idle flame and needless waste 
of oxygen and gas between operations 
is thus eliminated—no fire hazard or 
danger of injury to workers. 


When the torch is again picked up for 
further welding operations, 
the operator passes it across 
the pilot light of the Gasaver, 


996 OAKMAN BLVD. 







SINCE 1918 


thereby instantly igniting the torch at 
the preadjusted flame, ready for work— 
no adjustments to make. 


Gasaver can be installed any conven- 
ient place on the line between regula- 
tors and torch. Most of America’s 
largest production plants are now 
Gasaver equipped. 


Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories and by New York City Board of 
é Standards and Appeals. 










Some distributor territory still 
available. 


INC. 





DETROIT 6, MICH. 
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Perry county, Pennsylvania, bids Dec. 19; 
also some small, miscellaneous Pennsylvania 
state bridge projects for bidding on that 
date. 

100 tons, substructure work, municipal bridge, 
Penrose Ave., Philadelphia; new bids closed 
Nov. 21. 

100 tons, including 20 tons reinforcing, Can- 
yon Creek bridge, Clark county, Washington; 
bids to Public Roads Commission, Portland, 
Oreg., Nov. 25. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


4600 tons, Aero building, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, to Paper-Calmenson & 
Co., St. Paul; Hagstrom Construction Co., 
Minneapolis, contractor. 

200 tons, city hall, Lynn, Mass., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown; Jonn Bowen Co., 
Boston, general contractor. 

150 tons, store building, Goldblatt Bros. Inc., 
Elmwood Park, Ill., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


{750 tons, Anderson Ranch dam, Mountain 
Home, Idaho; bids to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver, in near future, 

1100 tons, siphons 1 and 2, Columbia Basin 
project; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver, Nov, 24. 

1000 tons, veterans hospital, U. S. Veterans 
Bureau, Grand Island, Nebr.; bids to U. 8. 
Engineer, Omaha, Nebr. 

750 tons, veterans hospital, U. 8S. Veterans 
Bureau, Omaha, Nebr.; bids to U. S. En- 
gineer, Omaha; bids Jan. 5. 

152 tons, paving projects, state of Wisconsin; 
bids Nov. 18. 

150 tons, Washington state highway projects, 
Cowlitz, Grant and Douglas counties, bids 
to Olympia, Dec. 2. 

130 tons, Dearborn St. subway, Cont. T-9B, 
Department of Subways and Superhigh- 
ways, Chicago; Leininger Construction Co., 
Chicago, low on general contract; bids Nov. 
13. 

105 tons, laboratory, Minnesota State High- 
way Commission, Minneapolis; bids over 
estimate, rejected. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


100 tons plus, replacements, Cedar river pipe 
line, Seattle, to American Pipe & Construc- 
tion Co., Portland, low, $38,969. 


PLATES PENDING 
100 tons or more, two 110-foot and two 120- 
foot steel barges, U. 8S. engineer, Pittsburgh; 
bids Dec. 3, inv. 102. 


PE 0% 
STEEL PIPE PLACED 


33,000 tons, 68-inch welded steel pipe, water 
supply system, Oakland, Calif., to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. of California, Los Angeles 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, 12,000 feet, 14 to 4 inch pipe and ac- 
cessories, also alternates; bids to Sequim 
Wash., Dec. 3. 


RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Union Pacific, ninety-two 1500-horsepower 
diesel-electric locomotives, to Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp., La Grange. 
Ill. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Baltimore & Ohio, 2000 additional 70-ton hop- 
per. cars, divided evenly between Bethlehem 
Steel Car Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 

Union Pacific, 1500 seventy-ton hopper cars, 
to Pressed Steel Car Co., and 400 gondolas 
to an unnamed builder. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


BAY MINETTE, ALA.—Bacon-McMillan Ve- 
neer Co. plans to build a $100,000 plant 
addition, 

BIRMINGHAM—American Rock Wool Co., 
c/o contractor, has awarded a $400,000 
contract to Rust Engineering Co., Liberty 
National Life Bldg., for design and con- 
struction of a rock wool plant. 

BIRMINGHAM — Alabama Power Co. has 
placed an order with General Electric Co. 
for a steam electric generator of 100,000 kw 
maximum capacity. Facility is part of an 
expansion program to cost between $10 and 
$15 million. 

MOBILE, ALA.—Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co., D. E. Cousins, mill manager, has 
begun work on a $1 million program to 
improve firm’s water supply system. Proj- 
ect involves construction of a water treat- 
ment plant to treat 10 million gallons of 
water daily, a pumping station and 3% 
miles of pipeline. 


ARKANSAS 


MAGNOLIA, ARK.—McAlester Fuel Co. has 
awarded a contract to Bennett & McGowan, 
Little Rock, for construction of a $260,- 
000, 4-story office building. 


KENTUCKY 


SOMERSET, KY.—International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp., Louis Ware, president, 
plans construction of a $100,000 chemical 
plant to produce over 12,000 tons of fertilizer 
annually. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Corkran Hill & Co. Inc,, 1001 
S. Dukeland St., plans to build a $114,- 
000 plant. 

BALTIMORE—General Refractories Co., F. 
Miller, chief engineer, Real Estate Bidg., 
Philadelphia, will build the first unit of 
a pilot plant and second unit laboratory 
and office at a cost of $250,000. 


OHIO 


ALLIANCE, O.—Morgan Engineering Co. has 
received a $3,500,000 order from Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. for a 40-in. slabbing- 
blooming mill to replace the blooming mill at 
Brackenridge, Pa. 

CANTON, O. — Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
1835 Dueber Ave. S. W., will embark on a 
$200,000 expansion program for emergency 
standby fuel facilities. 


CINCINNATI—Lunkenheimer Co., Frank P 
Rhame, president, announces a $4 million 
modernization program to extend over the 
next few years. Bulk of the program will 
include purchase of additional machine tools. 


CLEVELAND—Superior Foundry Inc., 3542 E. 
71st St., will spend $150,000 on new equip- 
ment in 1948, 


CLEVELAND — Cleveland Co-operative Stove 
Co., 2327 E. 67th St., is completing a test- 
ing laboratory and has acquired a building 
near its main plant for additional manufac- 
turing space. 50,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


COLUMBUS, O. — Columbus Metal Products 
Co., 1335 Norton Ave., has awarded a con- 
tract to C. M. Barr Co., 218 S. Grant Ave., 
for construction of a $264,000 factory. 


DEFIANCE, 0O.—Swift & Co., 4115 Packers 
St., Chicago, has awarded a $100,000 con- 
tract to Baker Shindler Contracting Co. for 
construction of a factory addition, remodel- 
ing plant, building a refrigeration plant and 
boiler room and installing boilers. 


LORAIN, 0O.—National Tube Co. has awarded 
a contract to Scholl-Choffin Co., 12 Hogue 
St., Youngstown, for the installation of a 
radiant heating system in its new plant, part 
of the $100 million expansion program now 
under way. 


MANSFIELD, 0O.—Mansfield Steel Inc. has 


been formed by Robert W. Lett, 15% E. 
Third St., and associates with a capital 
of $100,000. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.— Midvale Mine 
suffered a fire recently which caused dam- 
age estimated at $300,000 to its coal tipple. 

NORWALK, 0O.—Clorest Chemical Co. has 
been formed by C. F. Ward, 50 Milan Ave.. 
with a capital of $100,000. 

TOLEDO, O.—Gulf Refining Co., Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, has awarded a contract to A. 
Bentley & Sons Co., 291 Belmont St., for 
construction of a $144,000 project including 
a shop, testing laboratory and warehouse. 


YOUNGSTOWN—General Fireproofing Co. is 
installing a five-ton Otis power truck ele- 
vaior at its Logan Ave. plant as part of 8 
$1 million expansion program. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CARNEGIE, PA.—Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co., has awarded a $500,000 contract to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Keystone Hotel Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, for construction of three plant 
buildings. 

HARMARVILLE, PA.—Gulf Research & De- 
velopment Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
plans to build a $200,000 geophysics labo- 
ratory. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Texas Lightweight Aggregate 
Co., Kirby Bldg., will construct a $100,000 
plant on Eagle Fork Rd. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Oil Center Tool Co., John 
Eckel in charge of engineering, has begun 
the first phase of $150,000 expansion pro- 
gram with construction of an engineering re- 
search building. Facility will be built by 
Kurtz & Lapeyrouse. 


TEXAS CITY, TEX.—Republic Oil & Refining 
Co. will reconstruct and improve its re- 
finery at a cost of $300,000. 


TEXAS CITY, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., 1216 Main St., Houston, plans an im- 
proving and reconstructing project costing 
$465,000, for a refinery, docks and loading 
facilities. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. will start construction soon of 6 
fabricating plant here. Facility will be in 
operation in 1948. 


SIGURD, UTAH—U. 8S. Gypsum Co., 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago, has awarded a con- 
tract to W. W. Clyde & Co., Springville. 
for construction of a gypsum products plant 
Cost is estimated at more that $1 million. 


WISCONSIN 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Wells Mfg. Co. ie 
building a 2-story annex to replace a build- 
ing destroyed by fire in 1943. 


CANADA 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—St. John Sulphite Ltd, ts 
expanding and modernizing its plant at a 
cost of $800,000. 


SAULT ST. MARIE, ONT.—Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. Ltd. proposes to build a $200,000 
laboratory. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Standard Sanitary & Do- 
minion Radiator Ltd., subsidary of Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
will begin soon a $1 million expansion pro- 
gram to permit a large production increase. 


NORANDA, QUE.—Noranda Mines Ltd., 1600 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont., will build 
a 30-ton pilot plant costing $100,000. En- 
gineer is O. Hall, c/o owner. 


VAL D’OR, QUE.—Sullivan Consolidated 
Mines Ltd., P. H, Archambault, secretary, 
507 Place d’Armes, Montreal, proposes to 
develop a $2,500,000 mining plant near here. 
Engineers are E. H. Bronson & Way, 73 
King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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IRWIN Hammerboards 


MORE FORGINGS 
per HAMMERBOARD 
DOLLAR! 


Grade “A” Hammerboards 
“Weldrock” Hammerboards 
Release Pins 


Helves 





IRWIN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Garland, Pa. 


AWIN 


47 YEARS 





JOHN H. CHARLEDGE BRETT’S PATENT 
SIPCHEN CO. SALES LIFTER CO. 
649 Washington 335 Curtis Ltd. 

Bivd. Building Foleshill Works 
Chicago, filinols | Detroit, Michigan] Coventry, England 

















Plants: 
SHARPSVILLE, PENNA. 
NEVILLE ISLAND, PENNA. 


SHENANGO- ~~ 
PENN MOLD COMPANY 


OLIVER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA, 
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TEMPUS FUGIT...w. wanted an 


arresting illustration for this advertisement, but 
we could not conceive a satisfactory method of 
portraying the idea of succeeding generations of 
industrious, God-fearing, peace-loving, free 
American workmen, applying their skills day after 
day, year after year, to make small and large ball 
bearings of steadily improving quality and accuracy. 

Good copy is short, the experts tell us—then 
how could we talk about the wars, shortages, 
boom-times, depressions, stoppages during these 
fifty years, that sometimes hindered but never 
arrested the forward progress of a fine product. 

Or the challenge of invention—new automotive 
vehicles, industrial machinery, marine, farm and 
aviation equipment, to tax the ingenuity of our 
designers and engineers. 

Or the loyal friends we serve in these various 
industries who have learned to know us and who 
hold BCA Ball Bearings in high regard. 

So'we pause to mark the passage of time, survey 
our accomplishments, and salute our patrons with 
a promise to continue to work for and with them 
in designing and planning for the future. 


BEARINGS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
LANCASTER, PA. 





RADIAL-ANGULAR CONTACT- THRUST 


—s | 
: 3( 4, L\ BALL BEARINGS 
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James Buchanan, 15th President of the U.S. was 
in office when the A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co. was 
established. Thus for 87 years Cadman has 
supplied fine bearing materials to railroads, 
power plants, steel mills, industrial plants and 
manufacturers. So if there is anything you want 
to know about bearing metals, just ask us. 
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THE A. W. CADMAN MFG. CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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.+. the stopping place 
of busy people / 
4 


In the Heart of Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle . . . within easy walking dis- 
tance of all important office buildings, 
stores and theatres . . . the Pittsburgher 


is the ideal spot to stay. 








You'll enjoy the lorge comfortable 
rooms, every one with a private both 
and radio... the excellent restauronts 

. and the friendly courtesy that 
olwoys awaits you at the Pittsburgher 
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Single Rooms: $3.75 to $5.50 
Double Rooms: $5.50 to $7.50 





o 


A KNOTT HOTEL—Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 

















GEARS 


SPUR - BEVEL - MITRE - 
WORM - WORM GEARS - RACKS 
Spur Gears to 145" dia. Bevel and 
Mitre Gears to 60°’ dia. Worm Gears 
to 72'' dia. Ferrous and Non-Ferrous. 


Stock Corrying Distributors for Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and Couplings. Emergency Service! 





GEAR AND MFG. COMPANY 


LIBERTY AT 25th - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





FURNACE ENGINEERS, INC. 


FURNACES 
FOR THE 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


1551 W. LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH 26, PA. 




















TURN TO STEEL.... 


for help in locating scarce materials or machinery. The “Used & 
Rebuilt Equipment—Materials” section is the weekly meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of good used machinery and materials. 
Rates are moderate. For further information write today to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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These roller straightening machines, 
bar or billet shears and hot saws 
are available in various sizes to 
suit purchasers’ needs. Embodying 
the latest practice, Bigwood ma- 
chines have the reliability produced 
by nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury of experience in steel works 
and plant manufacture. 


THE SUTTON ENGINEERING CO. 
BELLEFONTE, PA. 

manufacture these machines under licence 

and all enquiries from the United States of 

riage ten and Canada should be addressed 

to them 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE — DIESE 


L - ELECTRIC 











SPRING COTTERS = 
RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, Hooks ED 
The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.?YSify’* 


and WIRE SHAPES 
HINDLEYMFG. co) 
Valley Falls, R. I 
‘se DIFFERENTIAL 


FOR USE IN BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT Pe x STEEL CAR oie FINDLAY, OHIO 
SAMSON STEEL SHOT 

ANGULAR STEEL GRIT 

PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO, PITISOURGH PA a\> 


STEEL SHOT 5 GRIT CO. BOSTON. MASS Mons fas 








Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 




















WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 





On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, : TIN PLATE 


Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Penton Building Book Dept. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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FORK 
LIFT 


TRUCKS 


SALE 
AT NEW 
LOW PRICES 


10——CLARK ELECTRIC Fork 
Trucks—4000 or 6000 
Ibs capacity. 104” or 
144” lift, 42” forks 
10—CLARK GASOLINE FORK 
Trucks 6000 Ibs capa- 
city. 104” or 144” Lift, 
42” forks 
5——TOWMOTOR GASO- 
LINE FORK Trucks 10,000 
lbs capacity 72” lift. 42” 
forks. 
1——KRANE KAR—5 TON 
Crane 16’ to 22’ adjust- 
able Revolving Boom. 
Pneumatic Tires, Cab for 
Driver 


ALL TRUCKS ARE IN Ist CLASS CONDITION 
Write—Wire—Phone 
A & A MACHINERY 
1267 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EVERGREEN 7-9466 































dee WHITEHEAD 


FOR WASHERS— 


@ Whitehead maintains a large 
assortment of stock washer dies. 
As a result, a die may be on hand 
fo fill your needs. Send your blue- 
print for an estimate. 


i Aly SS 


mm” STAMPING CO. & 


EST. 1903 





1667 WEST LAFAYETTE BOULEVARD, DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


SAVE MONEY 


ON PRESSED STEEL PARTS! 


e 

‘ 

‘ 

4 

‘ 

é 

: If you want to save money on pressed steel 
‘ parts, call on Budd’s wide experience in steel 
; stampings of all kinds. 

' Like hundreds of manufacturers, you can 
’ take advantage of Budd “‘know-how’’ to lower 
: ee ease costs on blanks and stampings, in 
‘ oth regular grade and stainless steel. At your 
t service Budd places the best-equipped ma- 
: chine shop—for both large and small dies— 
’ on the Atlantic seaboard. 

‘ Write today, sending a sample, blue- 
u print or pencil sketch of your product, 
and let us quote you a price. 


THE BUDD COMPANY 
Dept. 16 Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





ALUMINUM 
and Bronze ¢ 
Sizes: .007 © 


“~ and Larger; 


>> 


STEEL 


All Finishes 








THE BELMONT IRON WorKS (imp 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 





RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royerstord 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St.,.N. Y. 4, N. Y. 











on any surface 
HOT, OILY, COLD 


WET OR DRY 


MARKINGS . ARE 
WEATHER-PROOF 


Every Purpose, 
; Choice of Colors. 
Write for Samples, 
us Your 





631 M. WESTERNW AVE 
e@ CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc: 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 
Galvanized Products Furnished 











Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy Wellece G. Imboff 


This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book sq 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Price 
ost 
$5.00 











$20-S | 
























































STAINLESS STEEL 


—PERFORATED— 








TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DWGS FOR PRICE ra) 




















== 


ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES ALL METALS cy 
j ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA, 


























STEEL 

















USED and REBUILT perp 








LS) ses 











6 ton Capacity 


HEROULT ELECTRIC FURNACE 


Tilting Type 
1, 6 ton shell,—1, 3 ton shell. 
Complete with ail electrical controls. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


42 Years’ Experience 


General Office New York Office 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 120 Liberty St. 
Chicago 33, Ill. New York 6, N. 
Phone: BA Yport 3456 Phone BEekman 3-8230 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 





E. W. BLISS 
ROLLING MILL 


34” x 34” Two-High 
: Single Stand Mill 


This mill is new, owned by us and is 
available for immediate shipment. 


JACOBSON MERCANTILE CO. 


8800 Kinsman Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Phone J. W. Berger, Diamond 5100 











For Sale 


290,000 Ibs. 2%” square, 
round-cornered SAE-4340 
electric furnace 


Aircraft Quality 


STEEL 


Certification Available 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS, Inc. 





Syracuse 8, New York 








FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Wainut 3300 
re Distributor 
Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 


FOR SALE— FORGING HAMMERS 


One (1) 10004 Chambersburg Pneumatic 
Motor Driven Forging Hammer, with Her- 
ringbone Gears. 40 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 220 
Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle A.C. Motor—Resist- 
ance Type Starter. Practically New. 


One (1) 1100# Niles-Bement-Pond Single 
Frame Forging Hammer. Equipped for Air 
Operation. Good Condition. 


Both hammers may be inspected under 
power. 


GILL ROCK DRILL CO. 





STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT-SOLD 


LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. « LAnder 6000 














BORING MILLS, 24”-42”-52”-66"-72”"-96” 
FLANGER, %” McCabe. 

GRINDER, Knife 10’ Bridgeport, M.D. 
GRINDER, Surface #16 Blanchard. 
HAMMER, 4-B Nazel 5” x 5” M.D. 
LATHE, Turret 24” Gisholt, 6%” hole. 
MILLERS, Plain Nos. 3 K&T and No. 4 Cin. 
MILLERS, Vertical Nos. 3 & 4 Cin. 
SHAPER, 36” Morton Draw Cut. 
SLOTTER, 12” Putnam, 33” table, B.D. 
STRAIGHTENER, Plate 110” x 14%”, H&J. 


WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1208 House Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE 


WIRE SHORTS IN COILS 


Black & Galvanized 
6 to 20 Gauge 


90,000 Ibs. TIN PLATE COBBLES 
29 to 34 Gauge 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


42 years’ experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 








Cornwall Rd. & Thru St., Lebanon, Pa. 
NEW AND 


R Al L RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

* FABRICATING FACILITIES 

® TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 




















Use This Section 


When you have machinery or 
equipment you want to sell— 
Stee. can help you. For rates, 
a STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 





and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER, INC. 


PITTSBURGH 22. PA 


2217 OLIVER BLDG 
ble Ada FOSTER Pittst 








“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” ow TOR” SAN puanaieee 
ROLLING MILLS“ New RAILS Relayers 


All sizes and weights. Also fregs, switches, 
spikes, bolts, tie plates, contracters’ and 
mill equipment carried in stock. 

480 Lexington M. K. FRANK Park Bidg. 
Stack Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reno, Nev. Carnegie, Pa. 














FOR SALE 
2—Hydraulic Riveting Machines 


Watson-Stillman 48”’ Throat, 
14%" Daylight 


Address Box 733, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen'l Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA, 
FP oe 
CHARLESTON, W. V 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. ° PORTSMOUTH, VA, 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


1 NEW Mahr Crucible Melting Furnace, 
with crucible. NEW oil fired, for melting 
non-ferrous metals, tilting type. Size: 100. 
Capacity: 300 Ibs. per charge: 

1 NEW Mahr combustion air blower for 
above crucible furnace, belt driven, model 
501. Complete with drive, 3 phase, 50 
cycle, 220 volt, 1 HP motor with swing 
base and starter. 


1 USED U.S. electric swing grinder 15 
HP model 24SF. Good condition. 

4 NEW FOSTORIA’ DRIERS Model 
43-000, 36 Volt, 375 KW 


598 Steel Wheels 21 x 300, drop center 
rims, with bearings and washers, 1%” 
spindles, hub 614” long. New—excellent 
condition. 

2 USED 4000 Ib. pillar Jib cranes for 
electric hoist, 10 ft. high, base mounted, 
with 10 ft. boom and with collector rings. 

1 USED 4000 Ib. pillar jib crane for 
electric hoist 10 ft. high, base mounted, 
with 12 ft. boom, without collector rings. 

2 USED electric lifts 2000 ib. with rope 
controls 1 speed—25 FPM 90 KVA Sciaky 
Spot welder. Foot control. 

Practically new. Excellent condition, com- 
plete. Price on application. For imme- 
diate shipment. 

All subject to prior sale. 


Diamond Iron Works 
1728—2nd St. No., 
Mpls. 11, Minn. 








AIR COMPRESSORS 


2—175’' CFM Inger.-Rand 2 cyl. vert. 150 
P.S.1. Type XIV, dir. con. to G.E. 50 HP 
DC motor, 230 V. 400 RPM. Mounted on 


factory cast iron base. Complete with in- 
tercooler, unloader and access. 


2—1500 CFM Penna. 110 P.S.I. horiz. 2 stage, 
Class DCE-2, with direct motor drive 300 
HP Elec. Mach. syn. motor, 3 ph. 60 cy. 
2300 V. 225 RPM, with intercooler and 
aftercooler and access. Request Bulletin 
D-100 for other compr. in stock. 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSFORMER CO. 
Box 566 Dalton, Pa. 





Wanted 
STEEL ROD 
%”" to 1%” ASTM A-1539, Structural Grade. 
Potomac Industries Corp. 


198 Broadway New York 7, 
Telephone: COrtiandt 7-6642 


N. Y. 








Wanted 
Cold Rolled Sheets, Deep Drawing 
Gauges 16 to 26. Minimum size 36 x 72. 
Assorted by gauges and sizes. 


Pickled and Oiled Sheets 


Gauges 16 to 26. Minimum size 36 x 72. 
Potomac Industries Corp. 
198 Broadway York 7, N. Y. 


New 
Telephone: COrtlandt 7-6642 





Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Coid 
end Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and 
Copper. 6” Minimum Width to 36” Minimum 
Length. Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 
16 to 30 inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
TRinity 4713 











HEXAGON AIRCRAFT BOLTS 


Complete and partially processed—in 
fair condition. Variety of sizes. 


FERRY BROS. 
3167 Fulton Rd. Cleveland 9, Ohio 








Wanted 


2—36" Gauge, 25 to 35-Ton, Diesel 
Mechanically operated Locomotives. 
Plymouth _ preferred. Other types 


considered. 
Write Box 253 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








Wanted 


71/2 TON OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANE 


Adaptable to 71’ 442” span, 25 ft. lift, 4’10” 

truss clearance, 440 V., 3 . 60 Cy. current. 

yr} be less than ten years old. Equivalent to 
H. or Northern cranes. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Michigan Division Detroit 9, Mich. 

















Positions Wanted 


Opportunities 


| Employment Service 








PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


Fully qualified all phases industrial relations 
—safety. With present employer 12 years. 
Seeks personnel or executive position with 
progressive Company. 

Write Box 251 


STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











TOOL STEEL BUSINESS 
For Sale 


Including stock of steel and equipment. 
$3,500 


HERCULES STEEL CO. 
246 Hanna Bidg. Cleveland 15, O. 











PRODUCTION ENGINEER, 39. EFFICIENT, 
aggressive and resourceful, with a good back- 
ground in a large machine shop and iron 
foundry. Experienced in ordering and procuring 
of material, planning and systematizing work; 
good general knowledge of ferrous metallurgy, 
cost accounting and drafting. College graduate. 
Now employed by a large steel company. 
to associate with smaller progressive concern. 
Write 250, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
0. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, AM.-ME, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Prefer | 


REC- 


ognized authority on machine design, develop- | 
ment and research Excellent references and 
service record. Now employed wishes to re- 


locate in like responsible permanent post. All 
replies to Box 258, STEEL, 
Cleveland 13, O. 
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Penton Bidg., 





| SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. 


THIS 


| thoroughly organized confidential service of 37 


| years’ 


recognized standing and reputation car- 


| ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 


| tected by refund provision. 


| address for details. R. W. 


technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee pro- 
Identity covered and 
Send only name and 
BIXBY, Inc., 110 


present position protected. 


| Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Professional Services 











For Sale 
FACTORY 


Small going business equipped with screw ma- 
chines, turret lathes, etc. Manufacturing small 
parts for trucks, trailers, tractors, busses, road 
machinery, est. 1929. Modern buildings 25,000 
sq. ft. located 4% Central Indiana City of 20,000. 
Good labor sup 

HALL- HOTTEL Co., INC. Sales Agents 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





THE F. A. SCHNEIDER CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
Manufacturing Buildings, Process Plants and 
Related Building Structures, Designs, Lay- 
outs and Details. 


118 E. Southern Ave. Bucyrus, Ohio 











STEEL 








































Help Wanted | Help Wanted | Help Wanted 


| STEEL CASTINGS ENGINEER 
PRESSED METAL ENGINEER || sum cms ious yer eqrmev ns || WANTED 


foundry to check engineering designs for good 
foundry practice. Some grey iron and malleable 











Man with 10 to 15 years design or prac- | || iron used and ability to determine when these : : 
tical shop experience with pressed metal | | contd be substituted fot steel castings gould be Designer and Experimental Manager 
work to analyze ports now arranged for | || genre !°6enton ‘Bids, Cleveland 13, ©. ||| Established Farm Machinery Factory 


steel castings or welded structures and re- | | 
design for pressed metal where economical. | 











| ————— —— || Excellent opportunity for a man 
Should have had experience with small as experienced in designing of Farm 


ee ee ee ee MACHINE SHOP MANUFACTURING ENGINEER | | implements and related tools, dies, 


crank presses, bending brakes; blanking, jigs and patterns for Gray Iron 











forming and drawing; hot as well as cold. Man with 10 to 15 years experience in ma- 
Location Pacific Coast. Write Box 255, chine shop work and with engineering train- and sagen See ma - 
STEEL, Penton Bld Cleveland 13, O ing to check designs of parts for economical || Capabie oO ying out work an 
. 9~ ond ais manufacturing in the machine shop. Drop || supervising manufacturing pro- 
forging experience advantageous. Location cesses 
Pacific Coast. Write Box 256, STEEL, Penton ¢ i 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. Permanent position with pension 








|| plan. In reply, cover fully age, edu- 
SS SRT TR RIE CA cation, experience and salary ex- 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN — | eee 














For Structural Steel Fabrication Plant ROLLING MILL SUPERVISOR | Address Box 55 
We are looking for an ambitious ET eae ae at an ceieiy caicved || Stillwater - Minnesota 
man to fit in with a growing steel oad iatenedied ta coeuting 0 position with pore’ 
eppostenties, , Give - ae regarding age, 
concern. Must have thorough Write Box 245, 





knowledge of Structural Engineer- STEEL, Penton es.. Cleveland 13,0. —_—_—_—— —__—_—___—_ 


ing and capable of handling men. | |—- | 


ili KEY POSITION OPEN GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAILROAD 
Also, ability to properly schedule With central California Iron Works for wn car rebuilding and reclamation plant. Applicant 


work through drafting room. Write young man with administrative and jobbing shop| to pe from thirty to thirty-seven years of age. 

















experience. State nationality, color, experience, No less than five years in supervision of general 
Box 243 STEEL Penton Bldg., and salary. Address P.O. Box 1331, Stockton | rence operations. "hee Box. 247, STEEL. Pen- 
Cleveland 13, O. | (100), California. ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 

















WANTED — GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Long established drop forge plant located in the 
East, offers unusual opportunity to an experi- 
enced technically trained man of proved ability. 
Must be thoroughly familiar with die design, die 
shop operation, heat treating, hammer and ma- 
chine shop operations, estimating, etc. Apply 


a te 
by letter, giving all details as to experience, | [eM ee Se tis 


references and salary expected. If possible, in- 
clude recent snapshot. All applications will be 
held in strictest confidence. Write Box 254, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 














ENGINEER — PNEUMATICS, ‘HYDRAULICS SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
Michigan, of Air and Hydraulic Systems, ond T0 INDUSTRY »+. Since 1905 ALMA PAYS THE FREIGHT 


eve gg ro ie a ay or back- 
ground in Pneumatics and Hydraulics, for design- . ® e 
ing, field work, and some sales. Will Presa Metal Specialties comprised of * Job Machining 


investment in our partnership if interested. Should 
be located in or vicinity a ‘Denote “Write sex STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 4 
252, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal i 


ares with Non-Metal Mate- ° Heat Treating—Welding 


eieeis onmuneaae Tools—Jigs—Fixtures—Gages 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION * Special Machinery 


a X Pp A | D OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY > Designing—Enolneering 


GERDING BROS. * Complete Assemblies 
YOUR REPRESENTATION... SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO * Modern Factory 








Production Machining 
Automatic Screw Machining 




















Send In Your Blue Prints 


For Quotation. 
in touch with trained, efficient 


reliable men looking’ for oat IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, ALMA M OTOR C 0 M PA N Y 


An advertisement here puts you 





lines. Write STEEL, Penton why net fee ep sub-contract werk through Office—1434 National Bank Bldg. 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- a 

Bldg., Cleveland, O. ditional information or rates, write STEEL, Telephone, Clifford 2716 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. Detroit 26, Michigan 
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UE to inadequate lubrication, the big 21” x 6” 

eccentric bearings on the shaker screens ata 
West Virginia tipple usually wore out in less than 
90 days. The company switched from grease cups 
to grease guns, and then resorted to oil with 
various types of reservoirs. Still they couldn’t get 
adequate lubrica- 
tion. The maxi- 


num bearing life Farwell eliminates one oiler per shift, 


obtainable was 

only 3to4months. 

Bearings had to be sent away for rebabbitting at 
$200 each. Even after the company equipped its 
own shop to do the work, rebabbitting expense 
was $75 per bearing. 


Then a Farval Centralized Lubricating System 
was installed. Serving 25 points, it has been in 
continuous operation, 24 hours a day, for 4% 
years. Only one eccentric has been replaced and 
that was a badly worn bearing which went out a 
short time after Farval was installed. 

Even more impressive dollar-wise is the reduc- 
tion in labor. It used to be necessary to employ 
two hand oilers per shift. Now one man easily 
does all the lubrication work, with a consequent 
saving of $34 per 24-hour day—over $10,000 a 
year. 

Farval centralized lubricating systems have been 
serving the coal industry for more than 17 years. 
In preparation plants, Farval lubricates Feeders, 
Crushers, Conveyors, Shakers, Vibrating Screens, 
Elevators, Washers, Jigs, Dryers, Mixers, Loading 
Booms and Drives. 

Farval is the Dualine System of Centralized Lu- 
brication, with the Positive Piston Displacement 
Valve. This valve has but two moving parts and is 
fully adjustable, with a Tell-tale indicator at each 
bearing to show the job is done. 

Write for Bulletin 25 for a full description of 
Farval. The Farval Corporation, 3270 East 80th 
Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
Industrial Worm Gearing.* 
In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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saves $34 a day 





€ FARVAL—Studies in 


Centralized Lubrication 
No. 96 




































MODEL RT TOOL ROOM LATHE FEATURES: 


Speed adjuster unit shifts gears, controls speed, and jogs main 
drive motor. Combination gear-belt drive headstock provides 
over 300 spindle speeds 6 to 1500 rpm 


All main drive gears hardened and ground. 


Universal quick change box totally enclosed, lubricated auto- 
matically 


Universal power rapid traverse moves Carriage, cross side, and 
tailstock 


Combined feed apron with positive jaw feed clutch and automatic 
lubrication 


Flame hardened and ground steel bed ways front and rear 


Thrust-lock tailstock with worm and rack construction; full 
length bearing for spindle; direct reading spindle travel dial 


Arranged for 7\% hp adjustable speed main drive motor 


Get your tree copy 


Oeleet wer 100 sweeds 
without Styyong soindle 


IN THE NEW LEBLOND 16” MODEL RT TOOL ROOM LATHE 


You get a total of over 300 spindle speeds, 6 to 1500 rpm, in this newest LeBlond tool 
room lathe. Within any one of three ranges you can select over 100 speeds without 
stopping the spindle. This fast, easy method of obtaining speeds materially increases 








tool room production. 


The universal power rapid traverse which moves carriage, cross slide, and tailstock 
electrically; the totally enclosed quick change box which offers five different types of 
60 threads and leads each; the combined feed apron... are but a few of the many 
LeBlond engineering advances which make the Model RT a ‘must’ inthe modern tool 


room. For complete information, send for Bulletin RT-30 today. 


“THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 
NEW YORK 6, Singer Bidg., 149 Broadway, COrtiandt 7-6621-2-3. 
CHICAGO 6, 20 N. Wacker Drive, STA 5561. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, 3701 N. Broad Street, SAgamore 2-5900. 





of new illustrated bulletin RT-30 describing LeBlond’s 


16” Model RT Tool Room Lathe. Write Dept. RT-303. 
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